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THE DISSEMINATION 
OF SEEDS. 


By J. P. SouTTER, Bishop Auckland. 

| . eae the many marvellous 

devices everywhere manifested 
‘by Nature, for the preservation and 
| perpetuation of vegetable life, nothing, 
) perhaps, shows a happier adjustment 
of means to an end than the numerous 
exquisite contrivances for the disper- 
‘sion of seeds. Every schoolboy is 
familiar with the floating down of the 
| thistle, and elegant parachute of the 
‘dandelion ; which, as he puffs away in 


: 
d 


' sportive play, and gleefully watches it 
sailig along, he little thinks that his 


tiny balloon as it wings its aerial flight, 
ds carrying with it the germ of the 
future plant, which may haply fall on 
suitable soil, where it may spring up 
and blossom and bear fruit, to be simi- 
larly transported. No wonder that 
such like plants, with equally admir- 
able migratory powers, should be so 
widespread as to be well nigh ubi- 
quitous. 
Annual plants, which perish as soon 
as they have perfected their seeds, may 
not be so absolutely dependent on this 
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provision as those of perennial growth, 
which persist through many years ; for 
it is a well-known natural law that no 
plant will grow and thrive well, under 
the shade of another of the same 
species. Hence the need for the seeds 
to be carried to a distance. The pecu- 
liar elements in the soil fitted for the 
sustenance of one particular plant, also 
becomes exhausted. It is obliged to seek 
fresh fields and pastures new, therefore 
we see a natural as well as an artificial 
rotation of crops; certain species thin 
out and die off, whilst others take their 
place without any apparent cause. 
Others again finding a more congenial 
habitat with favourable conditions for 
dissemination rapidly over-run a whole 
country, as witness the Luropean 
thistle, which has 
mense tracts in the arid plains of 
South America, where it now forms 
impenetrable thickets with its luxuriant 
spiny growth. The rapidity of its 
colonisation being aided as much by 
the fleetness of its seeds as by the 
robustness of its constitution. Al- | 
though the seed is the only part of the 
plant which can be benefitted by these 


overspread im- 
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migratory acts, yet the power of pere- 
grination is often—indeed most com- 
monly—inherent in the fruit, which 
botanically speaking is the mature 
ovary, such as the pod of the pea, or 
the shell of the nut, which invests the 
seed, which in turn contains the em- 
Fruits are 
usually classified into two main divi- 
sions, according as they are dry like 
the pod of the pea and capsule of the 
pansy, or succulent like the gooseberry 


bryo of the future plant. 


or plum. Dry fruits are again divided 
into dehiscent and indehiscent, ze. 
those which open and allow the seeds 
to fall out, as the pod of the wallflower 
or stock, and those which do not open 
but the seed only escapes on germi- 
nation, when the walls of the ovary 
decay ; as in the nut of the hazel or 
acorn of the oak. But I will not 
pursue these technical details further 
as the object of this paper is to direct 
attention to the dispersion of fruits and 
seeds, and in doing sol shall draw my 
illustrations of their locomotive power 
solely from British plants, which afford 
sufficiently striking examples, most of 
of which can be procured by any one 
who is enough interested in the subject 
to keep his eyes open during a country 
walk. I will, therefore, proceed to 
classify fruits and seeds by their means 
for dissemination :— 
I. Those furnished with prehensile 
apparatus by which they attach them- 
selves to the coats of animals. 


reer LY eee _—eee 


II. Those provided with winged ap- 
pendages, by means of which they 
are wafted though the air. 

III. Those fitted with elastic arrange- 
ments, whereby the seeds are scat- 
tered or shot to a distance. 

IV, Those with hard impervious cover- 
ings able to resist climatic changes: 
such avail themselves of water trans- 
port. 

V. Those of a juicy, pulpy, edible 
character, with bright colouring, and 
luscious taste, rendering them 
specially attractive to birds. 

Of the first class a familiar example 
is the common cleavers or goose-grass 
(Galum aparime), the “ claggy but- 
tons’? of Northern boys. Any one 
who has walked through a wood, or 
alongside a hedge where this plant 
abounds must have had personal ex- 
perience of how persistently the hooked 
fruits attach themselves to one’s clothes, 
One can easily perceive how the perti- 
nacious adherence of these grappling 
irons to the coats of animals, wild or 
tame, must be of service in conveying 
the seeds of such plants. The utility of 
this provision is strikingly exemplified 
in the immense number of plants of 
the most widely diversified genera in 
which this apphance exists. In Ran- 
unculaceee, the corn crowfoot (2. 
arvensis) with a formidable row of 
spines on either side, to which the 


local name of “‘ Devil on both sides”’ is f 


applied, is abundant in corn-fields, 


ee 
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Similar hooked bristles abound in 
Leguminose, aud in the medicks— 
elover-like forage plants. To these 
appliances we owe the introduction of 
_ several species now well established in 
this country, and many more may be 
found springing up in the neighbour- 
hood of wool sorting factories. In 
Umbellifere, contrivance 
exists in the wood sanicle (Sanicula), 
common in every lowland wood. In 
the hedge parsley (Zbrilis), abundant 
by dry road sides and hedges. And 
in the carrot (Daucus), the ripe fruit 


the same 


with its bristling spines like wriggling, 
many-footed centipedes, forms an 
inextricable mass, which the gardener 
requires to pulverise by rubbing with 
dry soil, so that he may get them 
sufficiently separated to be able to 
sow them. In Rosacee the fruits of 
meadow sweet, agrimony and avens, 
known locally as “ soldiers’ buttons,” 
are all similarly equipped. In Com- 
posite: the same end is attained by the 
barbed scales of the involucre, as in 
the burdock (Arctiwm), the mature 
heads of which adhere with grapnel 
like tenacity, teaching holiday ramblers 
that it is indeed “a friend that sticketh 
closer thana brother.” It is obviously 
apparent that the formidable spines on 
the flower heads of various thistles and 
knapweeds, although primarily for 
purposes of defence, will be also avail- 
able for transporting the fruit. Doubt- 
less they furnished the original design 


for the “‘caltrops” which so embarassed 
the English cavalry at the famous field 
of Bannockburn. ‘The bristly hooks 
of the flower head of the Teasel, have 
been utilized from time immemorial 
for raising the pile of cloth. And for 
the finer fabrics, its strength and 
elasticity render it superior to any 
artificial appliance hitherto invented. 
The stout spmes on the capsules of 
horse-chestnut, and the densely prickly 
involucres of spanish chestnut and 
beech must come under this head, as do 
the awns of various grasses and 
cereals, which when serrated with 
sharp teeth are not easily shaken off, a 
fact well known to mischievous school- 
boys, who cunningly insert the awns of 
barley underneath the clothing of their 
comrades, to their no small discomfort. 
The feathery awns of certain plants, 
such as the anemones, and travellers’ 
joy (Clematis) show a gradual transition 
to the next class, being equally adapted 
for clinging to the coverings of animals, 
or being wafted by the wind. 

In the second class, those fruits and 
seeds more peculiarly adapted for acrial 
fight, we have two distinct types, 
in the one we have an appendage 
of airy lightness, and graceful elegance, 
of feather-like elasticity and strength. 
This is called a pappus, and is typically 
seen in the dandelion and_ thistle- 
When mature this fringe 
expands like a shuttlecock, or inverted 


down. 


umbrella, and bearing the suspended 
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seed like the car of a balloon, sails 
away on its aeronautical voyage, the 
gentle zephyr, or blustering boreas 
alike helping it to its destined haven. 
The extensive Natural Order Compos- 
ite, comprising over 10,000 species, 
doubtless owes its universal distribu- 
tion, and immense assemblage of 
individuals to this power of aerial 
It furnishes the best 


and most varied illustrations of this 


perambulation. 


type, which is present in all its 
members, although sometimes reduced 
to a mere rim on the top of the fruit, 
as In the daisy.. In some others it is 
so conspicuous as to give the name to 
in the 


(Senecio—Senex, an old man) from 


the genus, as groundsels 
the white pappus, resembling the 
And 
the popular names of hawksbeard 
(Crepis) and goatsbeard (Zragopogon) 
refers to the same feature. 


snowy hairs of patriarchal age. 


The pappus 
is well shown in the fruit of valerian, 
and in a modified form in the hairs of 
the cotton sedge (Lviophorum), whose 
nodding plumes of snowy whiteness are 
so conspicuous all through summer 
and autumn in wet uplands, moors, 
and mosses. Similar to these are the l 
hairs which invest the ovaries of certain 
grasses, as in the wild oats (Avena), 
and the reed grass (Phragmites). A 
like function is performed by the hairs 
attached to the seeds of willows (Sadiz) 
and the willow-herbs (Hpzobium) which 
is the only thing in common, except 
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the popular name betwixt these two 
widely separated genera. It may be 
mentioned here that the cotton of 
commerce is the exactly analagous 
hairs found in the ovary of the cotton 
plant. In the other type of this 
division, the appendage is widened out 
into a membraneous wing (a samara) 
which acts likea sail or vane, as inthe 
“keys” of the ash and sycamore, this 
is a favorite form of fruit in forest trees, 
as in the elm, birch, hornbeam, and in 
slightly altered form in the limetree 
and hop. It is visible in the winged 
fruits of umbelliferae, as the cow- 
parsnips (Heracleum), and angelica. 
Exactly the same device is seen, and 
similar work is enacted by the winged 
When the 


woody scales of the cones open, the 


seeds of pines and firs. 


samara-like seeds fall out, and getting 
a good start from their elevated po- 
sition are readily wafted to a distance 
by the breeze. Of the third class we 
have comparatively few illustrations 
in Britain, one of the commonest and 
most effective, the wood sorrel we have 
already described in detail (see Y.N., 
vol. i., p. 366. An allied plant, the 
“touch-me-not” balsam (lmpatiens 
Noli-me-tangere) is often cultivated, 
and may occasionally be met with 
semi-wild in shrubberies. As its name 
implies, it is very impatient of contact : 
as the pods approach maturity they 
become ruptured by the slightest touch 
and scatter the seeds to some distance. 


THRE YOUNG 


Any one who has sauntered leisurely 
through a thicket of furze and broom 
on a bright, sunny, summer’s day, 
must have become aware of a crisp, 
crackling noise, accompanied by a 
spatter of little pellets. This is caused 
by the spontaneous bursting of the 
ripe pods, the elastic tension of which 
is so great as to cause them to curl 
inside out with a spiral twist, which 
ejects the seeds beyond the radius of 
the parent bush, on which the empty 
pods hang till the winter’s frost causes 
them to drop. The same trait is shown 
by peas, tares, vetches, &c. 

A curious modification of this class 
is seen in geraniums, where the fruit 
is furnished with a long beak and a 
five-ceiled ovary which, when mature, 
bursts into five segments, each with its 
own share of the beak, which curls up 
into a corkscrew-like awn, the base 
containing a single sced, which is 
sometimes ejected by the rupture, but 
more commonly hangs suspended by 
{wo or three silken hairs till it finds a 
favourable opportunity to drop—to be 
floated away by the breeze or brushed 
aside by animals. 

The best examples of our fourth 
class are furnished by the nuts of the 
hazel, beech, and chestnut, and the 
acorns of the oak, which with their 
hard, firm, bony coverings are almost 
impervious to climatic changes, and 
can survive a long journey by water, 
by which, doubtless, they are often 
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conveyed to a suitable habitat. The 
same may be said of the flask or bottle- 
like fruits of the sedges (Carex) which, 
growing usually by lakes, pools and 
streams, are chiefly dependant on water 
carriage for their transports. All seeds 
possess a certain amount of power to re- 
sist the vicissitudes of atmospheric vari- 
ations of heat and cold, drought and 
moisture; and thisis manifested in an 
especial degree by the hard, polished, 
shell-like nucules of the Boraginacez 
(forget-me-nots), Labiatee (mints, dead 
nettles), the docks (Polygonum), and 
goosefoots (Chenopodium), and in a 
lesser degree perhaps by the cereals, 
oats, barley, &c., and various other 
grasses. In the hard stone enclosing 
the seed of the plum and cherry, and 
the parchment-like core of the apple 
safely protecting the pips, we see a 
combination of the present and the 
next class, which includes all succulent 
and juicy fruits, as the gooseberry and 
currant, the apple and plum. 

Pulpy fruits are useful to the plant 
in two ways: by falling to the ground 
and decaying, thus forming a mass of 
natural manure, the most easily assimi- 
lable food for the infant plant in the 
germinating seed. But for our present 
purpose we are more concerned with 
their attractiveness to birds, to whom, 
as is well known, they form a most 
important food supply. Although, of 
course, the smaller seeds and grains 
when devoured by birds become diges- 
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ted in their stomachs, and, therefore, 
lost for the purposes of perpetuating 
the plant. Yet, as a compensation, 
these minute seeds. are produced in 
such great abundance that the bird 
tax is scarcely, if at all, missed; and 
in the hurry-scurry of fright or frolic 
they are always likely to carry or drop 
some at a distance uninjured. But 
many of the seeds in this class of fruits 
are invested with so hard and bony a 
covering, as the seeds of most berries 
and stone fruits, that they are able to 
pass through the alimentary canal of 
birds unaltered, and be deposited with 
the excreta in otherwise maccessible 
situations. In mountainous regions 
everyone must have noticed the rowan- 
tree, gooseberry, rose, and a host of 
similar fruited plants, clinging to the 
clefts of the rocky ravine, fringing the 
face of the most precipitous cliffs, or 
perched on dizzy crags, that the most 
dextrous climber would shrink from 
attempting to scale ; and this airy emi- 
nence they can only have reached 
through the agency of birds. 

Always impelled by their sharp set 
appetites, the birds are guided and 
allured by the bright and brilliant col- 
ouring of most succulent fruits. The 
N.O. Rosaceze furnishes the largest and 
most varied assortment of the pulpy 
fruits, including plums, cherries, 
peaches, apricots, sloes, rasps, the 
glossy bramble so tempting to the 
school-boy in the autumn hedgerow, 


the luscious strawberry, the brilliant 
“hip” of the rose, and “ haw” of the 
of the thorn, the scarlet berries of the 
mountain ash, the white beam and ser- 
vice tree, the medlar and quince, and 
best of all, the juicy apple and saccha- 
rine pear. 

Of berries proper there are the sober 
hued gooseberry and brighter coloured 
currrants, the black elderberry and the 
rich crimson of honeysuckle and guel- 
der rose, the livid purple of the deadly 
nightshade (Be/ladonna), the red bit- 
tersweet and bryony. The Ericacez 
are prolific in attractive fruits, as the 
familiar edible bleaberry with its deli- 
cate bloom, nestling amidst the glossy 
evergreen leaves, the bog whortleberry, 
the deep pink cranberry, tempting the 
adventurous botanist to wet feet in the 
treacherous spongy bogs where it loves 
to grow. On the drier upland moors 
the scarlet. cowberry and the red and 
black bearberries, with the small jet 
bead-like crowberry, form at least the 
desert, if not the staple food, of the 
cheery grouse in their season. Nothing 
can well be handsomer than the cor- 
nelian coralline clusters of the ripe 
barberry in hedges and shrubberies. 
*Tis a pity it bears such a bad repute 
for harbouring the rust of wheat fungus 
(Aicidium), so that agriculturists are 
more disposed to extirpate than plant 
this ornamental shrub. 

Exceedingly common in shrubberies 
is the white, waxen fruit of the snow- 
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berry, which, although not a British 
plant, is so frequent that we cannot 
overlook it. At this season perfect 
flowers and ripe fruit may be observed 
on it at the same time. Similar in 
appearance, although much less gen- 
erally distributed, and entirely depen- 
dent upon birds for its dissemination, 
is the classical mistletoe (see Y.N., 
vol. ii., p. 55). This naturally reminds 
us of the evergreen holly with its dense 
clusters of scarlet berries, sheltered 
and protected by its spiny leaves, yet 
freely rifled by the merry thrush 
and garrulous blackbird. Nor must 
we forget the sombre ivy, and the brilli- 
ant scarlet acrid arum berries, which 
are rivalled by the rich orange of the 
sea-buckthorn. The blue-black mealy 
covered juniper calls for notice, as does 
the exquisitely vermillion-tinted fruit 
of the funereal yew, which shows finely 
against the foil of ils dark green leaves 
and which is so daintily tempting to 
the avine palate. A modification of 
this class is seen in the spindle-tree 
(Euonymus), in which the richly- 
coloured capsule opens by four valves, 
disclosing the deep orange, aril-covered 
seed within, much more like a flower 
than a fruit. And, no doubt, birds 
are often enticed by the large brightly- 
coloured seeds of the iris, crocus, &c., 
which are so conspicuous when the 
large capsules open and disclose them 
densely packed in shining rows. ‘This 
long list, which is not by any means 
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exhaustive, will help to show the 
immense variety and the importance 
of this kind of fruit to both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms and their 
mutual dependance upon each other 
—the plants providing supplies of 
food, and the animals reciprocally per- 
forming good offices to the plant. 
Although many of the most beautiful 
fruits, as the honeysuckle, arum, bit- 
tersweet, yew, belladonna, &c., are 
nauseous, acrid, emetic, or poisonous 
to the higher animals, birds seem able 
to eat any or all of them with impunity. 

The great bulk of our native per- 
rennial trees and shrubs have fruit of 
this character, and those which are 
devoured with the greatest avidity are 
the most abundant and widely dis- 
tributed. 
been noted regarding garden fruit, 
which by continuous cultivation has 
increased so much in size, and being 
dependent on man’s care for the per- 
petuation of the species, the birds have 
taken to devouring the soft, edible 
portions, leaving the hard stones and 
seeds hanging from the parent boughs. 


A curious coincidence has 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mostey. 
32, REDSTART. 
Sylvia phenicurus, Linn. 
PHeENIcuRUuS, Phoinix (Gr.) =Purplish-red. 
Oura ( )=A tail. 

Size.—Length, 5} in. Expanse, about 


od in. 
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Plumage.— Mate. Bill black. Eyes 
brown. A black patch begins above the 
bill, extending over the eyes, and covering 
the whole of the throat and breast. Fore- 
head white. Top of head and back bluish 
lead colour. Wings brown. Rump and 
outer tail feathers bright orange red, centre 
feathers brown. Under parts orange red, 
whiter towards the vent. Legs dark brown. 

Tue FEMALE is without the black breast, 
and also the white forehead. The upper 
parts are greyish brown; under parts 
brownish, lighter towards the vent. Rump 
and tail red, but not so bright as in the 
male. Very old femalesare said to resemble 
the males in colour. 

INMATURE males, that is after their first 
moult, and adult males in winter have the 
black and red less pure, and the feathers 
margined with white. The immature ones 
are also without the white band on the fore- 
head, or it is very faint. 

THE YouNG, before the autumnal moult, 
resemble the young of the Robin, being 
dusky brown, each feather having a pale 
spot, and the tail and rump reddish. 

VARIETIES are rare. One milk white is 
recorded (Zool. 2699), and Mr. Bond has 
seen two or three pied or white. 


Note.—The Redstart has a short sweet 
song, ana is capable of being taught to 
whistle airs and to imitate other birds. 


Flight.—The flight of this bird is rather 
quick but short, being rather shy and keep- 
ing out of sight as much as possible. 


Migration.—The Redstart visits Eng- 
land during the summer, arriving in the 
southern portion, during the first half of 
April. It departs again at the end of 
August, or beginning of September. 


Food.—Consists of all kinds of insects, 
when not too large; it will also eat berries 
of various kinds. 

IN CONFINEMENT it may be fed like other 
soft-billed birds, and should have plenty of 


‘Ant eggs’ (pups), and meal worms; if 
kept in an out door aviary it will be able 
to procure many insects which it could not 
indoors. 


Habitat.—This bird is generally dis- 
tributed over England and Wales, though 
nowhere numerous; it is rare west of Exeter 
and in Scotland, and in Ireland it is still 
rarer. 

ABROAD it is a summer visitor to most 
parts of Europe, and is also found in Africa, 
Asia, the Canary Islands, Maderia, and 
Teneriffe. 


Nest.—vVery loosely constructed, and 
placed ina hole ina wall or old tree, or 
other similar situation. Sometimes very 
odd situations are made choice of, such as 
under an inverted flower-pot. It is con- 
structed of moss, sometimes with a little 
dry grass, and lined with hair and feathers. 


Eggs, —Five or six eggs are laid, and in 
some rare cases seven; pale bluish-green, 
rather paler than those of the Hedge- 
sparrow, smaller and slightly narrower in 
proportion. 


33, BLACK REDSTART. 
Sylvia titys, Scop. 
Titys.—A small chirping bird. 


Size.—Male, length, 6 in. Expanse, 
rather more than the Redstart, 9% in. 
Female rather smaller. 


Plumage.—Male, bill black’ Eyes 
dark brown. Top of head, neck, back, and 
wing coverts dark bluish grey; rump and 
tail as in the common Redstart. Primaries 
brownish black; secondaries white on the 
outer webs. Chin, throat, and breast black, 
the feathers margined with grey. Under 
parts reddish grey. Legs black. 

FEMALE.—Similar to the female of the 
common species, but rather darker, and 
showing indications of white on the second- 
aries in old birds, 
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INMATURE males are dingy ash blue in 
colour, no indications of the white line on 
the wings, asin the adult; tailand rump 
red, in this plumage they are frequently 
called" S. Cairii.” 


VARIETIES seem to be very rare, I do not 
recollect seeing one recorded anywhere. 


Note.—This bird is said to have a song 


. somewhat similar to the common species. 


EE ee 


» inland. 
| localties every year, but it is nowhere com- 
| mon. 


Flight.— Quick and rather undulatory. 


Migration. — This bird visits this 
country in the winter, arriving in Novem- 


) ber, and departing again in March or April, 


contrary to most of the insectiverous birds ; 
but is believed to be a summer visitor on 
the Continent. 


Food.—Insects of all kinds and small 


_ berries. 


Habitat. — This bird frequents the 


\ southern coast of England, and occasionally 


It may be met with in certain 


It it also known in Ireland, and one 
or two specimens have been obtained in 


| Scotland. Mr. F. Bond shot the first re- 
_ corded British specimen. 


ABROAD it is common in Switzerland, 


_ Italy, Spain, and other hilly parts of central 
| and southern Europe, but rarely in the 
_ northern parts. 
and Africa. 


It is also fonnd in Asia 


Nest,—The nest is placed in a hole in 


_ arock, wall, or other suitable place, and is 


formed of moss and grass, lined with hair 
or feathers. The nest figured is from a 
figure in Yarrell. 


Eggs.—From five to seven. White 
without any spots. I believe it has been 
known to breed in England. 


BRITISH MOTHS. 


By JouNn E. Rosson. 
ARCTIA FULIGINOSA. 


The Ruby Tiger. 

Some little interest having been mani- 
fested lately in this insect, it has been 
selected as the first species to be described 
in this volume, and will be figured in our 
illustrated catalogue at an early date. The 
following account of it does not pretend to 
be exhaustive, but merely to contain my 
own somewhat limited knowledge, with such 
additional information as I have been able 
to gather from correspondents. It is one 
of those very common species, occurring 
abundantly nearly everywhere, of which 
the beginner is almost certain to obtaina 
series during his first season. The larve 
are also easily found and reared, and but 
few collectors will pass their second season 
without having bred the insect, which is 
then consigned to the list of species they 
know all about and are done with. Yet it 
is a species of considerable interest, and one 
about which a great deal remains to learn. 
Even our highest 
opinion on very important points in its life- 


authorities differ in 
history, while the remarkable variation to 
which it is subject makes it a most interest- 
ing study for those who care to investigate 
that question. 


The Imago is described in Stainton’s 
Manual as follows:—'‘ Fore wing reddish 
brown, with a black spot beyond the middle; 
hind wing black or dull pink, with black 
margins; two central black spots; fringes 
pink.” Taking this asa description of the 
normal form of the insect, I would observe 
that the forewing has often a semi-trans- 
parent appearance, but I am inclined to 
believe that this is partly, if not altogether, 
caused by the scales being but loosely 
attached, as in some of the clearwings, and 
falling off soon after emergence. This may 
account for the difference in shade in differ- 
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ent specimens, but there appears to be a 
decidedly darker brown on the wings of 
specimens from the north and brighter on 
those from the south. The hind wing is 
subject to much greater change. Mr. 
Stainton, Mr. Newman, and others call the 
colour pink. Mr. Gregson calls it red. 
This is a difference of terms only, for the 
hue does not vary, though the depth of 
colour and extent of it do, and these gentle- 
men mean the same thing, though they use 
a different name for the particular shade. 
To me it appears a rather deep pink with a 
little carmine in it, but it will be better to 
call it pink to avoid misunderstanding. In 
some specimens from Scotch localities the 
only trace of pink on the hind wing is on 
the fringe. These examples are generally 
smaller than those from more southerly 
localities, and are rather dark, dingy-looking 
insects, The same form occurs also in 
Lapland, and is called Borealis by Dr. 
Staudinger. The species does not seem to 
have been met with by the collectors who 
have recently been investigating the lepi- 
dopterous fauna of the Shetland and Orkney 
islands, but it has been taken by Mr. 
M’Arthur in the Isle of Arran. No special 
reference is made to this insect in the 
acount of the captures in The Entomologist 
for last month, it may therefore be assumed 
they were of the ordinary northern form. 
In other Scotch localities and in the north of 
England the pink hue is to be found extend- 
ing up the inner margin and spreading more 
or less towards the centre of the wing, but the 
portion from the anal angle to the tip and 
thence to the base is always dark. As we 
travel south we find the pink extends still 
further across the wing, till in the midlands 
it has covered it all except a black band 
from the tip nearly to the hind margin. 
Still further south the pink colour is more 
extensively spread across the wing, and the 
band becomes less regular. Mr. Bond has 
specimens in which the band encloses pink 
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spots: a form I have never seen. One in 
my own collection from the south coast has 
the band quite broken in the middle. But 
the greatest extreme is reached by a speci- 
men in Mr. Mosley’s collection, also from 
the south coast, which, instead of a band, 
has four spots, not very large, the space 
between them being wider than their own 
diameter. This form is, I believe, very rare 
in Britain, and is called Fervida by Dr. 
Staudinger, who gives the south of Europe 
as the locality for it. In a specimen also in 
Mr. Mosley’s possession, which was taken 
in the island of Corsica, there are only 
three spots remaining, small enough to be 
cailed dots. 
the band; 

Mr. Stainton’s description are present in all 


These remarks refer only to 
the two central spots named in 


specimens I have seen, or heard of in addi- 
tion to the others. From the above it will 
be seen that the hind wing of the insect has 
a decided tendency to become more suffused 
with black scales in the north and with pink 
scales in the south. If the intermediate 
forms did not exist the extremes would 
probably be considered distinct. 

The insect expands from under one inch 
to nearly two. 
the smallest ; 
largest. British specimens average about 
an inch and a quarter. 

IT EMERGEs in May or June and deposits 
its eggs in clusters on the leaves of low 
plants on which the larvee feed. Of the egg 
I have no description. 


The Larva, when full fed, is about an 
inch long, and being covered with close 
short hairs looks rather stumpy. Preserved 
larvee are often stretched out too much. 
The hairs vary from very pale yellowish 
brown to very dark brown, and it appears 
to vary equally wherever it occurs. In the 
north of England and in Scotland it feeds 
up in autumn, and passes the winter full 


The darkest specimens are 
those with most pink are the 


fed, to spin up in spring: Further south it 
would appear that part of the brood feed 
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_up rapidly and emerge in August, while 


the remainder feed up slowly, and with the 
larve of those remaining that emerged in 
August, pass the winter as full-fed larve. 
Further south it may be that the whole feed 
up in summer and produce a second brood in 
autumn. In confinement a second or evena 
third brood is obtained without difficulty. 
Mr.Gregson is of opinion that a second brood 
is never produced ina state of nature, but this 


- does not appear to be correct, for Mr. Bond 


has found the imago in the fens in August. 
Evidence is wanting as to whether this isa 
regular occurrence or only occasional, and I 
would be glad if south-country readers 
would give their experience, or if they would 
try to observe in the coming season. The 
well-known fact, that more than one brood 
is easily obtained by keeping them warm 
and feeding well, makes it evident that there 
is no natnral difficulty in the way, and when 
the season is favourable, it seems likely they 
will produce a second brood. It is also 
desirable to observe whether, where a second 
brood occurs, if the statement made above 
on imperfect evidence—that the larve of 
this second brood feed up rapidly and pass 
the winter full fed, as they do when there is 
but one brood—is fully borne out by the facts. 


The Pupa is enclosed in a rather 
tough cocoon, which is mixed with the hair 
of the larva. The cocoon is oval in shape, 
and varies in colour in accordance with the 
colour of the hairs spun in with it. 


The Habitat of the Ruby Tiger is in 
accordance with the habits of the larva. It 
frequents dry banks, hedge-sides, heaths, 
warrens, &c., &c. The larva feeds during 
the day, and hides among the stems at the 
bottom. In spring it appears to enjoy the 
morning sun, but, so farasI know, it does 
not eat after hybernation, and specimens 
found then, will spin up without further 
trouble. 

_ Varieties are rare, except those forms 
already named, which should rather be 
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called races than varieties. Specimens 
exist with the hind wings yellow, a peculi- 
arity that obtains with nearly all Bombyces 
that have any shadeof red in their col- 
ouring. 

The Distribution of the species may 
be gathered from what has already been said 
Abroad it ex- 
tends all over Europe; the form called 
Boveatis being found in Lapland and Scot- 
land. Fervida is a south European form 
The 
type also occurs in north-western Asia, 


It occurs all over Britain. 


only found elsewhere occasionally. 


reaching the Amoor Valley. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS AT 
HARWICH. 


The following birds have been observed 
by me this season whilst out shooting :— 

DuNLINS.—These birds had arrived by 
hundreds by the rst August, in all shades of 
plumage, some old birds with very dark 
brown breasts. 

SANDERLINGS.—First seen on the 3rd; on 
the 5th large numbers had arrived, some in 
partial breeding plumage. 

CuRLEW SANDPIPERS.—On the 5th I ob- 
tained one with a red breast out of a flock 
of about a dozen, and on the 13th I secured 
another, the latter with only the faintest 
trace of breeding colour. 

TURNSTONES.—On the 14th saw several 
flocks of turnstones, two of which were shot. 
These were in partial breeding plumage. 
These birds left again about the 31st August. 

GREENSHANKS.—First seen on the 14th, 
again on the 18th and 25th, when one was 
shot each day. 

Knots (local name Murle Plover).—Saw 
the first knot onthe rsth. This bird hada 
red breast. These birds continued to in- 
crease in numbers until the 21st September, 
on which day- they were flying about the 
sands in very large flocks. On the 23rd 
they had all left this part of the coast. 
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GopwitTs.—Saw three with red breasts on 
the 18th August. 

Brack TERN.—The only one I saw was 
on the 31st August. 

Common TERN.—Several seen on the 3rd 
August. — 

LESSER TERNS, REDSHANKS, AND RINGED 
PLovers.—these birds are very numerous; 
they breed here every year. 

OysTERCATCHERS.—Four seen on the 23rd 
August and one shot. 

Squa.—I saw one chasing a gull on the 
21st September: I think it was a Richard- 
son's Squa. 

Snow BuntTiInG.—I obtained a beautiful 
specimen in mature plumage on the 29th 
September. 

GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN.— First 
October 3rd, evidently just arrived, as it 


seen 


was so fatigued that it allowed itself to be 
captured by hand. 

Jack SnipE.—Saw and shot the first on 
the 7th October. 

SHORE Lark.—Saw two running on the 
beach on the 7th October. 

HoopED Crows.—These birds arrived on 
the night of the 7th or morning of the 8th 
October : 
to be seen, whilst on the latter several were 


on the former date not one was 
seen. The following are the dates of arri- 
vals :—1880, first seen 11th October; 1811, 
3rd October (vide Y.N., vol. ii., page 350) ; 
1882, 8th October.—F. Kerry, Harwich. 


NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr.J. W. Ettis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 


When the idea of publishing with the 
‘Young Naturalist,’’ plates which should 
contain figures of all the British Beetles 
was communicated to me by one of the 
Editors, the thought occurred to me, that 
a series of short articles on the British 
Coleoptera—especially on those genera, 
which are at the same time rich in species, 
and where many of the species are common 
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and generally distributed, would beof service 
to some of our younger coleopterists, in 
helping them to name some, at least, of 
their captures, and in saving them the 
necessity of troubling their more advanced 
friends with ‘‘common things.’’ Remember- 
ing the time we both have spent (and still 
spend) over some beetles, poring over 
the pages of Cox, Stephens and Dawson, in 
endeavouring to make quite sure of the 
name of a species under consideration, Mr. 
Smedley, when the idea was mentioned to 
him, at once acquiesced in the proposal that 
we should, in a series of short articles, en- 
deavour to impart some of the knowledge 
we have learned by experience to our more 
inexperienced friends. The small size of 
many of the British coleoptera, and the 
minute differences in structure which often 
separate allied 
which, though easily seen when two species 


species—differences too, 


are compared side by side, are very difficult 
to explain in words, and the very necessary 
requirement of an amount of ‘power of 
discrimination” only to be gained by long 
experience, makes the naming of this group 
of insects often a matter of considerable 
difficulty. 
correct decision can be arrived at as to the 
name of a specimen, a certain amount of 
dissection is requisite, which spoils the 
specimen for the cabinet—and therefore is 
not to be thought of except where several 
individuals of a species have been obtained, 
unless the specimen be sacrificed at the 
shrine of ‘‘nomenclature,” a proceeding I 
fancy not many of my readers will care to 
adopt—one certainly I never could adopt 


In many cases, too, before a 


myself. 

A hand-book to the British Beetles which, 
while expressing the points of difference 
between allied species in a concise manner, 
shall be condensed into a volume easily 
carried into the field, is a great desideratum 
to collectors. I have in view a book not so 
generally known asI think it should be to 
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botanists which exactly suits my ideas of 
what a hand-book to the British Beetles 
ought to be, that is ‘‘ The Botanist’s Pocket- 
book,” by W. R. Hayward. 

Our purpose in these pages is to take 
various genera at random and give as 
concisely as we can, the characters of the 
| genus, and of the species composing it which 
are likely to be met with by the beginner, 
-and for this purpose we shall at present 
confine ourselves to the Geodephaga, as the 
‘insects of this group are among the first 
- met with by young collectors, and because 

the present time of the year—and from now 
to April, is the harvest time for this group. 
| On page 87 of Vol. 3 of the Y.N., I 
“commenced a. brief outline of the chief sub- 
‘orders into which the coleoptera have 
-generally been divided by recent writers, 
-and the article concluded witha table which 
“may be useful to my young friends, as an 
introduction to the classification and ar- 
-rangement oftheir captures. In that outline 
‘the leading features of the sub-order 
Geodephaga were described with sufficient 
clearness, that I need not here take up room 
) by recapitulation. 
Suppose now that we have before us a 
' specimen of beetle we have decided belongs 
‘to the Geodephaga, how are we to proceed to 
| find its name and place among its relations ? 
| First—to be quite scientific, we have to 
examine whether the Maville ave terminated 
by a moveable hook. A diagram would be 
| very useful to explain this peculiarity which 
is characteristic of all the British and most 
exotic representatives of the Cicindelida, or 
tiger beetles, and perhaps the editors will 
- find room on the plate devoted to the genus 
_ Cicindela for such an illustration. However, 


| 


_as this genus is so easily recognised from 


among all other beetles, and the British 
species are only four (or five) in number, 
and will be described by Mr. Smedley in an 
early number, I will suppose that our 
young coleopterist is sufficiently acquainted 
with that genus to say whether the speci- 
men under consideration does, or does 
not, belong to it, and if it does not, it must 
belong to the Carabide. Observe to which 
of the following groups it belongs, by an 
examination of the tibize of the fore legs :— 


1, Anterior tibiz slender, without any 
notch before the apex......Carabides. 


2. Anterior tibiz flattened, either wavy, 
toothed, or notched on the outer 
.. Scaritides. 


3. Anterior tibiz with a deep notch before 
ENE LAPE Mir te rsrcaeters Or aren cies Harpalides. 
The Carabides and Scaritides require no 
further sub-division at present; but the 
Harpalides, which comprise about four-fifths 
of the British Geodephega, areagain divided 
into four classes. 
A. Palpi with the last joint not much (if 
any) smaller than the proceeding one. 
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a. Anterior tarsi of the males rarely dilat- 
ed. Elytra generally truncate at 
APEX nomic sisninetes! ceecies sieves o e-COUUE. 
b. Anterior tarsi of males with dilated 
joints. 
c. Anterior and middle tarsi of the males 
with dilated joints. Elytra en- 
Ete as SA eleioesesece ial Harpalide. 
B. Palpi with last joint very small, and 
needle-shaped, the preceding one 
been large and swollen. .Bembidiedes. 
In the Harpalide we have some difficulty 
in deciding into which of the first three 
groups a specimen is to be placed if we 
posess only a female, for then the dilatation 
of the tarsi is not usually present; but the 
Lebiid@ are generally easily recognized by 
their short elytra, which are cut off square 
behind, smallsize, and (often) bright colours, 
or markings in the form of a cross. The 
Feronide and Harpalide can be distinguished 
from each other by a beginner, if he posesses 
females alone, only when he has obtained a 
little experience of each group, and our 
recommendation to him is, to wait patiently, 
and diligently search for a male of the 
species, whose name is the desideratum. 


GENUS AND SPECIES OF 
HEMIPTERA—HOMOPTERA, 
NEW TO THE 
BRITISH FAUNA. 


By G. C. BIGNELL. 


PLATYMETOPIUS UNDATUS, De Geur. 

During the past summer, I have had the 
pleasure of the company of Mr. John Scott 
in many of my rambles in this neighbour- 
hood. In one of our trips through Bick- 
leigh Vale, one of the many beautiful valleys 
of Devon—running south from the Dart- 
moor hills, we came to a meadow overgrown 
with Pieris aquilina, situated about seven 
miles from Plymouth, between Plymbridge 
and Cann quarry. This lovely meadow is 
about three acres in extent, and surrounded 
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Elytra entire...... Feronida. 


with oak woods, some of them extending 
several miles in the N.E.direction. It was 
here that P. wndatus first made its acquain- 
tance with British Entomologists, and its 
presence was heartily welcomed. After 
the introduction I need hardly say that we 
worked zealously to find its companions. 
For quite an hour we had to wait; but 
having made a desperate sweep with my 
net at an ichneumon flying over a fern, I 
captured it,and with it one of our little 
friends. This gave me the clue to find them, 
which I imparted to my friend Scott, and 
in a very short time, by devoting our 
attention to the brackens, we were amply 
rewarded with a nice series of this very 
beautiful Homopteron. It is 6 mill.in length, 
and viewed from above, when at rest, the 
upper part of the head, thorax, and the 
space between the two bracelike markings 
(thus Sets), on the elytra are of a rich 
chocolate brown, the outer margins an 
orange yellow; the legs and underside of 
the entire insect a lemon yellow. I shall 
send Mr. Mosely a specimen, and I have no 
doubt he will do his best to make a good 
drawing on one of the future plates. My 
first capture of this insect took place on the 
vth August; and Mr. Scott and myself feel- 
ing we should like to know how far it ex- 
tended towards Dartmoor, 
Shaughbridge on the 9th. This is a lonely, 
wild, and beautifui spot, where Nature 
has been allowed to have nearly its 
own way. for many centuries, where the 
brackens are abundant, and the boulders 
first deposited. This locality is 
evidently not to the taste of our little 
friend—I presume it is far too bleak. In the 
meadow where we fonnd it is protected in 
every direction by hill or wood. This (the 
home) we visited again on the 11th, and 
obtained a goodly supply, which were nearly 


we visited 


lie as 


all females. From these observations it will 
be seen that, about the 11th August, in a 


well sheltered situation, would be found the 
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best time and place to secure for the 
cabinet our little stranger P. undatus. 
Stonehouse, Plymouth, 17th November, 1882. 


AN ANNUAL GATHERING. 


WE shall miss, in the changed form of 


(the Young Naturalist, the frequent opportu- 
nity for gossipping with our readers on any 
subject that seems important enough to 


deserve a few passing words. But perhaps 


the time would have arrived when the 
_ opportunity for a gossip came too often for 


new subjects to be found to write about or 


- new suggestions to offer, and it may have 


been well that the change was made before 
the subjects for a chat were exhausted, if 
such a thing were possible. They are 
certainly not exhausted yet, and though 
many suggestions we have from time to 
time made to our readers, have been pro- 
ductive of no result that we know of, others 
have been adopted with more or less advan- 
tage. We are about to make another sug- 
gestion that we hope will be taken up by 
our readers and carried into effect. How 
many of us are there, who, living in distant 
localities, have for years corresponded with 
kindred spirits in other places, but have 
never yet had the pleasure of looking the 
one upon the other’s face; of exchanging a 
good warm grasp of hands; of having a few 
words of personal intercourse; of parting 
with kindly good wishes, and a feeling that 
they knew each other better, now that they 
had seen ‘what manner of man” their 


correspondent was. How many of us are 


there who, when one known by name only 
has passed away from among us, have 
wished they had known him personally. 
To those who live near the great centres 
thoughts like these perhaps do not often 
occur; but it is different with the isolated 
collector, who works away from year to year 
from pure love of his pursuit; without a 
human voice ever cheering him on his way ; 
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without an appreciative eye ever looking 
over his accumulated treasures, correcting 
his errors, and taking note of his discoveries. 
To him the chance of meeting with a brother 
collector, and exchanging ideas, would be 
almost as great a pleasure as the discovery 
of a new species. This desire for personal 
intercourse has led to the arrangement by 
most of societies, for annual or more frequent 
gatherings of their members at field meet- 
ings, at conversaziones, &c. Our present 
idea is that an annual or bi-annual excursion 
might be arranged among the readers of the 
Young Naturalist at some well-known and 
easily-accessible locality, where a few hours 
collecting could be pursued in company, 
and the personal acquaintance made of 
those who attended them. If the place 
afforded suitable accommodation, an even- 
ing meeting might be held, where papers 
could be read and discussions or conversa- 
tion follow; where specimens might be 
exhibited, unknown captures named, and 
mutual assistance rendered in many ways. 
Apart from the individual gratification of 
such personal intercourse, which is the only 
point we have dwelt on so far, we can see 
that many scientific advantages might accrue 
from such a gathering. We have often 
dwelt, in these articles, on the great impor- 
tance of the various forms that even com- 
mon species assume, being more carefully 
studied. We have often referred to some 
particular species of which local races were 
unusually well defined. But in speaking of 
these things the writer’s somewhat limited 
.acquaintance with the subject matter, neces- 
sarily prevented all being said that could 
have been said with advantage. In speaking 
of local forms of any species, perhaps the 
most important or best marked of such 
races had never come under his observation. 
At a gathering such as we speak of now, it 
might be arranged that all attending it 
should bring with them a good series of 
certain species if they occurred with them. 
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We would then get the opportunity of ex- 
amining selected specimens from all parts 
of the country, and of having them all under 
our eye at once. 
always be so brought for examination, so 
that those whose district did not produce 
one thing might bring another. Fuliginosa, 
an account of which appears in another 
part of this number. would be a very inter- 
esting species to examine in this way, and 
those who never saw a south coast or a 
Scotch example would probably be much 
surprised when they did. Suffumata, Tritici, 
Furuncula, &c., &c., are species we have 
previously spoken of in connection with this 
point, but we expect many more insects 
would be thus found to vary locally than we 
now are aware of. New forms would also be 
brought, and it is certain the subject of vari- 
ation would have much light thrown uponit. 

Opportunity would also be afforded for 
seeing rare and unique species, or curious 
and abnormal varieties. We have often 
thought it rather a pity and a detriment to 
knowledge that these unusual forms are 
scattered through so many collections, 
instead of been available for comparison 
and study. Such specimensare too valuable 
to be risked by post, but wouldtravel safely 
enough with their owners, and their 
exhibition at such a gathering as we have 
spoken of would be a great advantage. It 
is not necessary to dwell on this subject at 
greater length, the idea has been named to 
one or two of our more intimate friends, 
and has been received with considerable 
favour. We shall be pleased to hear from 
any of our readers on the subject, and to 
receive suggestions for suitable places for 
such a gathering. 


QUERIES. 


Replies are invited to the following queries 
which will be continued from time to time. 
Both queries and answers may bear a non 
de plume, but the sender’s correct name and 


Two or three species might | 
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address must accompany them. When no 
reply is sent within a reasonable time the 
editors will endeavour to furnish one. 


a 
Do Lepidoptera always pass the win- 
ter in the same stage ?>—B. 


2 

Do the larve of A. fuliginosa ever feed 
in spring ?—J.E.R. 

Be 

QUERY RESPECTING ANCHOMENUS PRaA- 
sINUS.—I noticed in Westwood’s intro- 
duction, vol. 1., p. 64, after describing the 
character of the explosions of Bvrachinus 
cvepitans, the following passage :—‘'In like 
manner Anchomenus prasinus (one of the 
Harpalides) is said to combat its enemies 
with repeated discharges of smoke and 
noise.’’ He gives as a reference Kirby and 
Spence, vol. i1.,247. This beetle is generally 
very abundant about this time of the year, 
and often occurs in profusion under a single 
stone. I have never observed any proceed- 
ings of a kind at all defensive, and it would 
be interesting to know if any of the readers 
of the Y.N. have ever observed any crepita- 
tive discharges from this species.—JoHN W. 
ELLIS, 101, Everton Road, Liverpool, Octo 
ber 29th, 1882. 

4. 

What insect is produced by a larva that 
feeds on nettles, dark green in colour, with 
yellowish divisions at the segments, and 
only fourteen legs.—B.R. 

5. 

A pair of birds were observed on several 
occasions during the months of May, June, 
and July, in this garden which no one who 
saw them could name, and I shall feel much 
obliged if any one from this description of 
the bird can tell me what they are:—The 
male bird was rather smaller than a common 
thrush, with remarkably pointed wings; 
the back and breast were of a rich brown 
colour, while the under feathers of the tail 
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were a deep green, and there was a dark 
mark from the eye, back across the head. 
The bird evidently nested in or near the 
garden, but unfortunately the nest was not 
found. The birds had a shrill piping note. 
—(Miss) E. Hutcuinson, Grantsfield, Leo- 


minster. 
6. 


H. dispar, the Gipsy Moth, is largely 
reared.in this country, but I have never 
seen a record of its capture, while I have 
heard doubts expressed more than once as 
to it being really a native. Is it taken any- 
where in this country now except where it 
has been introduced ?—R. OSWALD. 


REPUTED BRITISH BUTTER- 
FLIES. 
By JoHNn E. RoBson. 
No. IV. Polymmatus Beticus. 
The occurence of this butterfly at Bourne- 


mouth, in Hampshire, during the past 


season, as recorded in our last volume, has 
called attention to it again as a species that 
might possibly establish itself permanently 
in Britain. It was first taken in this country 


' in the year 1859; one specimen on the 4th 
_ August, near Christchurch, Hampshire, by 


Mr. Latour. Another on the same day at 


_ Brighton, by Mr. McArthur, on the downs 


—EE —_ 


near the sea, where a third specimen was 
taken the next day by the same collector. 
It is said to have been very abundant that 
year in France and in the Channel Islands. 
but it is noticed that the specimens did not 
occur in the portion of coast nearest to 
France, neither has the specimen recorded 
this year. Newman, quoting Milliere gives 
the food as being the seed pods of bladder 


senna (Colutea arbovescens) which is nota 


British plant; but the larva feeds also on 


_ the pods of the common pea, and of other 


leguminous plants. But even with the com- 
mon pea asa food, there are difficulties in 
the way of its establishing itself. Peas are 


gathered and sent to the market, generally 


to be eaten as a green vegetable, and as the 
larva leaves the pod to change to a chrysalis 
in June or July, it might readily enough 
reach maturity; but asthe female appears 
to deposit her eggs on the plant, where they 
remain till spring before they hatch, they 
would inevitably perish when the field is 
ploughed up for the next crop, or the 
withered haulms removed from the garden, 
Nevertheless, among the other leguminous 
plants, on whichit is said to feed, there 
might be some British species that is suffi- 
ciently common to enable the butterfly to 
gain a footing on our shores. Newman 
speaks of the species as one that has followed 
the introduction of agriculture all over the 
globe. His authority for the statement, he 
gives as the series of examples in the col- 
lection of the British Museum. Kirby, on 
the contrary, in his catalogue of Diurnal 
Lepidoptera, gives Southern Europe, South- 
ern Asia and Africa as the extent of its 
range. He enlarges on the point in his 
European Butterflies and Moths, where he 
says ‘“‘Itis found everywhere in Europe, 
south of the Alps, and all over Africa, West- 
ern Asia, and the East Indies. On the 
other hand it is scarcely ever found north 
of the Alps, except in France; though it 
Occasionally extends its range as far as the 
Channel Islands, and has even been met 
with once or twice on the south coast of 
England.” Its range would 
appear to be to the south of N. Lat. 3=, exe 
cept where, westward of the Alps, it reaches 
N. Lat. 59, or thereabouts. If this be cor- 
rect its natural range would seem tq be 
limited further to the south than our own 
south coasts, and those examples that reach 
shores to be mere wanderers from home, at 
times when fine weather or favouring winds 
have tempted them to stray. The want of 
any proper understanding as to what is a 


therefore 


British species, has made collectors who 
obtain an odd example of such an inssct, 
insist that the species must be British, if the 
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specimen, Ba Seas eer daa emeseacianl seinen Oe in Britain in a state of 
nature. With this viewI certainly differ, 
and though I make no claim to be an 
authority on such a subject, I cannot see 
how any insect can justly be called British 
that does not perpetuate its race on our 
shores, and continue to live here year after 
year without the continued introduction of 
imported examples. If Beticus can estab- 
lish itself in this way, it may then claim to 
be a British insect, at present it can only be 
called an accidental and occasional visitor. 


P) BASTICUS, Linn. 
The Tailed Blue. The Pea-food Argus. 


Baticus, Linn., Be'ticus, from Beetica, 
as the southern portion of Spain was called 
in the time of the Roman Empire. 


Imago.—« Male, violet blue, with two 
large black spots at the anal angle of the 
hind wing. Female, brown, blue only at 
base of the fore wings, and theinner margin 
of the hind wings. Underside pale brown, 
with numerous nearly straight white streaks; 
the spots at the anal angle of the hind wing 
black, edged below with metallic green and 
broadly surrounded with orange.’ I have 
quoted above from Kirby, as it does not 
seem easy to improve upon it. He omits to 
describe the tail, which is very slender and 
rather long, proceeding from the hind mar- 
gin, between the two spots described above. 


Larva.—“ Green or dark reddish brown, 
with a dark dorsal streak. Lateral line and 
oblique streaks and belly paler than the 
ground colour.’’—Kirby’s European Butter- 
flies. 

Pupa.—" Attached by a belt round the 
middle to the stem of the food plant; it is 
obese, and rounded at both extremities ; 
colour is testaceous yellow or dull red, 
adorned with brown dots, which are par- 
ticularly numerous about the crown of the 
head; there is also a continuous dark line 
in front, extending from the thorax to the 
anal segment; the spiracles are black and 


its 
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plainly discernable to the naked eye.” 
Milliere, quoted by Newman. 

Food Plants.—Bladder senna (Colutea 
arborescens), common pea and other legu- 
MNOS. 

Times of Appearance.—The imago 
is on the wing from August to October; 
the eggs are deposited on the stalk of the 
food plant and do not hatch till June the fol- 
lowing year; the larva is full fedin July. 
It will be observed that the first British 
examples were taken in August, the latest 
in October. 

Habitat.—So much has been said of 
the range of this species in the introductory 
remarks that is unnecessary to repeat them 
here. Staudinger gives the Mauritius and 
the Canary Isles to the localities already 
given. 


NEW NATURAL HISTORY 
MAGAZINES. 


DurRIinG the last two years there has been 
a perfect plethora of monthly magazines 
on Natural History, mostly started by boys 
for boys. Some of them have been exceed- 
ing creditable to their conductors, others 
only moderately so, and some may without 
flattery be called very bad. Copies of these 
magazines have from time to time been sent 
us with urgent requests for review, but as 
this evidently meant that they should be 
spoken favourably about, perhaps with the 
idea of using such- remarks in advertising 
the paper in question, we have refrained 
from noticing them until now. The extra- 
ordinary circumstance of so many magazines 
of one kind being commenced, almost sim- 
ultaneously, seems to require an explanation, 
which is not far to seek. The editor of one 
of the penny sensational papers that are so 
largely read by boys, took it into his head 
one day that he would establish field clubs 
among his readers. His wide circulation 
enabled him to enlist a large number of 
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helpers at once. We do not know the details 
of the arrangements, but we have seen a 
list of the secretaries of the various clubs in 
question, and understand there were over a 
thousand of them. If each of these had 
half-a-dozéen members, it would not be pos- 
sible but that there would in such a number, 
be some who had a genuine taste for 
Natural History, and others with a desire 
to see. themselves in print. With all the 
enthusiasm of youth, they established in vari- 
ous places Magazines which were to be the 
organs of their own field clubs in particular, 
and of the world of natural science in 
general. Some of these magazines were 
lithographed; that is, the editor wrote out 
on transfer paper the whole of the contents 
of the magazine; illustrations were drawn 
in the same way, and after transference to 
the stone, the magazines were printed from 
this manuscript. Considering all things 
some of these productions were really credit- 
able to their promoters. Other clubs or 
editors were ambitious ; or, perhaps, having 
more cash to spare, had their magazines 
printed, and whatever faults there were, 
necessarily became more conspicuous in 
consequence. There was not much in any 
of them that was new, perhaps nothing; 
but it probably was all new to their readers, 
and the errors of fact were not often serious. 
But field clubs or any other societies started 
in such a way, were not likely to have any 
permanent existence, still we have no doubt 
that many of their members will continue 
to pursue Natural History studies, and, 
however far they may advance in the science, 
they will still look back with pleasure to the 
days, when with all the eagerness of lads 
engaging in a new game, they made their 
first capture under the auspices of their 
particular field club, and wearing its 
conspicuous badge and magic letters. 
Of the various magazines this ‘‘mania”’ has 
called into existence we would desire to 
speak with all due consideration. Most of 


them were undertaken by persons who 
knew little or nothing of natural history, 
and it could not be expected they would be 
able to teach what they had not learnt 
themselves. But they may have done good 
work for all that, for they would be eagerly 
read by all interested in their promotion, 
while the contents of magazines of more 
pretence were probably too far in advance 
Still there are 
“curiosities ’ even in natural history litera- 
ture, and those who get a little behind the 
scenes may well wonder how things are 
managed. The ‘‘editor’’ of one of these 
magazines was described by his school- 
master, as being the most unlikely boy in 
the entire school to take any interest in 
natural history. In another case we re- 
ceived a letter signed by nearly a dozen of 
the ‘ editor’s’’ most intimate acquaintances 
testifying to his utter incapability. These 
are the sort of things which, as Lord Dun- 
dreary said, ‘‘no fellow can understand.” 
A somewhat similar occurrence took place 
nearly twenty years ago when stamp collec- 
ting became the rage. Every boy in an 
office that had foreign correspondents, com- 
menced business as a ‘stamp merchant,” 
issued a catalogue of prices, and very many 
of them issued a monthly magazine. But 
many a lad learned more geography from 
his stamp album than ever he learned at 
school; knew more of dynastic succession 
and of political boundaries than most of 
people not also stamp collectors; would 
have recognised from their portraits on the 
stamps, more of the reigning monarchs of 
the world than the most experienced. 
attache. So now in the rage for Natural 
History there has been among lads, we 
have no doubt whatever but good results 
will obtain. For the magazines themselves, 
we rather fear some of them must succumb 
to circumstances. Editors may do their 
best, and their best may be really good with- 
out reaching that public ear whose attention 


for the readers in question. 
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is necessary to success. But whether any 
of these have a lengthened existence or not, 
their appearance in such numbers is an 


event quite unique in the history of the. 


literature of Natural History. 


THE “YOUNG NATURALIST” 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


WE issue with the present number the 
first plate, which we trust will receive 
The plates are 
so prepared that they may be bound up 
with the volume of the magazine with which 


favourable consideration. 


they are issued, or for those who wish to 
arrange the figures in scientific order, that 
they may be easily cut up and mounted. 
To assist in re-mounting we have prepared 
suitable sheets, for prices of which we beg 
With 
reference to the figures themselves we would 
say that they are all drawn from actual 
specimens, each of which has undergone 
minute microscopic examination, and that 
every pains has been taken to make the 
figures absolutely correct. The actual ex- 
ample from which the figure is drawn has 
been carefully selected, and is marked and 
put away for future reference. This may 
not be important with the species figured 
lo the first plates, but may become so when 
we come to rarer and less known species. 
We shall thus always be able to refer to 
the original of the figure, that errors may 
be easily rectified and doubtful points set 
at rest. 

We have to thank many readers for 
hints and suggestions, and will be obliged 
for further criticism and assistance. That 
they may understand our plans, so far 
as they are settled, we would say that we 
propose in variable species to give an ex- 
ample of each well-marked form or local 
race, but not to figure accidental or ab- 
normal forms. Larve will be separately 


refer to announcement on the cover. 
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figured, and where it appears advisable the 
habitation of either larva or pupa will also 
be figured. But in cases where the larvae 
difter in structure in different genera, but in 
the species are so much alike in colour and 
markings as to be almost undistinguishable, 
it seems sufficient to give but one larva ina 
genus. Where the construction or shape 
of some particular organ is of importance 
in distinguishing genera or species, details 
of such organs will be figured separately, 
either by woodcuts in the text as in case of 
the tarsi given in this number with the 
article on GEODEPHAGA, or on the plates 
themselves. We trust we will thus induce 
our readers not only to name their speci- 
mens from comparison with the figures, but 
also to study those details of construction 
that are considered to be of importance in 
grouping and arranging them. While we 
will endeavour to give as much variety as 
possible, no two successive plates being 
intended to be of the same order, we will 
also try to exhaust one group before passing 
to another. Thus our first plates of Coleop- 
tera are taken from the first group, GEo- 
DEPHAGA. We will continue to figure GEo- 
DEPHAGA until we have exhausted our stock, 
and will then pass on to another group, 
returning to the GEODEPHAGA as we obtain 
specimens, until the whole of the species 
occurring in Britain have been given. 


PyRALIDINA, a group of which no satisfactory 
figures are published in an easily obtainable 
form. The first plate of this group will be 
given next month, and will include a figure 
of the newly-discovered larva of Ephestia | 


passulella, for which we are indebted to | 
Mr. G. T. Porritt, of Huddersfield. All 


new species we obtain will be figured in the | 


first plate of that order issued after we 


obtain the specimen. We hope this may 
be of some service, as it will enable collec- 
tors to compare such figures with their) 


unnamed specimens, and often lead to 


In 
Lepidoptera we propose to begin with the 
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additional information respecting the occur- 
rence of the species. 

We have thus given some little detail of 
the course we propose to pursue, subject to 
any modifications or alterations that may 
seem to be improvements. Our readers 
will greatly assist by their early communi- 
cations, as the further our plans are matured, 
and the more advanced are our prepara- 
tions, the more difficult will they be to alter. 


We must also ask our readers kind 
assistance in another way. Though the 
number of British insects is so large, that 
at the rate at which we are commencing 
to issue the catalogue, a hundred years will 
not nearly exhaust the supply of species to 
figure,we may yet find considerable difficulty 
in keeping the issue going ourselves. Two 
pair of hands can do a great deal, but 
Editorial and other duties take up much 
time, and the hours we can devote to 
collecting are somewhat restricted. Besides 
we have not opportunity for being every- 
where, and there is probably no locality to 
which some species is not confined. The 

neglected orders are collected by few, and 
if our readers would only preserve what 
they meet with of insects they do not want, 
and forward them to us at their convenience, 
_we would not only be greatly obliged, but 
they would probably be the meansof adding 
many unknown speciesto the British Fauna, 
perhaps species new to science. All such 
assistance will be duly acknowledged in its 
| proper place, and we will be pleased to 
make return of such insects as the sender 
may collect. Instructions for setting insects 
_ of various groups will be found in the two 
last volumes, and we will send the numbers 
| containing such instructions to any one not 
_ possessing them. If however the collector is 
unable to set such specimens, or has not 
time to do so, we shall be glad to have them 
unset. Any notes of when and where the 
examples sent were obtained will always 
| be of great value, 
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A few remarks on the plates issued will 
be given each month, but the Coleoptera 
will be so fully discussed in the papers by 
Messrs. Ellis and Smedley, that we need 
but make any brief comments here. 

COLEOPTERA, PuaTE I. 

Sixteen species of Coleoptera are given in 
this plate. They all belong the group called 
Geodephaga or Ground Beetles, irom their 
habits when in the perfect state. The 
papers by Dr. Ellis and Mr. Smedley, which 
are commenced in this number, render 
lengthy comment here unnecessary. None 
of the species figured are very rare, and any 
of them are likely enough to bein the hands 
of beginners. Most of them are tolerably 
distinct, and the figures, with the account 
of them in the papers, should enable every 
one to name their specimens. Carabus 
violaceus and catenulatus are very like each 
other, but violaceus has the elytra smoother, 
longer, and narrower, and the fore tarsi are 
broader and flatter. C.monilisand nemoralis 
are also similar, but monilis is broader, 
especially on the thorax. The others do not 
seem to need special remark. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
ORNITHOLOGY. 


EAGLE IN HEREFORDSHIRE.—I was much 
interested by Miss Decie’s account of the 
golden eagle attacked by crows, and think 
it may interest her and others to hear ofa 
somewhat similar occurrence. On October 
25th, 1876, I was walking through Berring- 
ton Park, near Leominster, and was attrac- 
ted by the peculiar noise made by some two 
or three hundred rooks flying round a large 
cedar-tree, and on looking to see what they 
were after, saw an immense bird sitting on 
one of the boughs. The bird almost im- 
mediately flew away, with all the rooks after 
it, making a most discordant noise. I had 
no idea what the large bird was, but a few 
days afterwards heard that a ‘ white-tailed 
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eagle’? had been trapped in Berrington 
Park by a gamekeeper, and that it measured 
rather more than a yard from tip to tip of 
the wings. I considered that the rooks 
attacked the eagle in such large numbers to 
drive it, if possible, away from their home 
and to punish it for depredation committed 
en themselves.—(Miss) E. HuTcCHINSON, 
Grantsfield, Leominster. 


THE GREY PHALAROPE AT CARNFORTH.— 
A friend of mine brought to me a female of 
the above-named bird which he had shot 
here on the coast. This is the first I have 
known to be taken here. It may interest 
some of your readers. Can anyone tell me 
of any more being taken during this rough 
weather.—H. Murray, Carnforth, Novem- 
ber 16th, 1882. 


GRAY PHALAROPE AT HARWICH.—A beau- 
tiful specimen of the Gray Phalarope was 
shot on the 3rd November whilst swimming 
in Harwich Harbour.—F. Kerry, Harwich. 


THE SCLAVONIAN GREBE AT HARTLEPOOL. 
A fine specimen of the Scalvonian Grebe 
(Podiceps cornutus) was shot in the slake at 
Hartlepool on Saturday, 4th November, by 
Mr. T. Hunter. It is in very fine plumage, 
but has only faint traces of the ruddy garb 
Mr. Hancock says it is ‘‘A not 
A specimen in 


of summer. 
uncommon winter visitant. 
my collection, in full summer dress, was 
shot off Cullercoats, 26th April, 1830. This 
is the only individual I have met with in the 
district in full summer dress.'’"—Birds of 
Northumberland and Durham, p. 161.— 
Joun E. Rogson, Hartlepool. 


COLEOPTERA. 

CAPTURE OF ANTHICUS VIMACULATUS 
NEAR LIVERPOOL.—While collecting on the 
Crosby Sandhills with Mr. Mosley on April 
2oth last, I had the good fortune to take a 
It 
was crawling on the bare sand, in a hollow 
sheltered from the wind. In order to verify 
the species, I sent the specimen to the Rev. 


single specimen of this very rare beetle. 
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W. W. Fowler, who returned it as above.— 
Joun W. EL Is, 101, Everton Road, Liver- 
pool, November oth, 1882. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 

CoLias Epusa.—On the 7th October saw 
a female C. edusa flying on the cliff at Dover- 
court. I have not seen one here for two 
years.—F. Kerry, Harwich. 

Foop oF H. Paniscus.—Mr. W. Jagger, 
president of the Bradford Naturalist Society, 
furnishes me with the following note regard- 
ing the food-plant of this species :—‘‘ Paniscus 
feeds, not on plantain, but upon cock’s-foot 
grass, or, at all events, upon grass. John 
Bright, of Thurning, and I watched the 
female deposit the eggs."—J. W. CarTER, 
Bradford. 

PAMPHILA ACTON, THE LUDWORTH SKIP- 
PER.—Having had some little experience in 
rearing the above butterfly, I venture to 
supplement the short account given at page 
397 of the “Young Naturalist,’ (Vol. IIT). 
In 1879-80-81 I had larve sent me bya kind 
friend at the end of May, they then varied 
in size from a ito 3 an inch. Without 
exception they all arrived and continued to 
live throughout, in a tube formed by a grass 
leaf, drawn together by white silk, only 
coming out to feed. They dwelt in their tube 
during the day, and fed at night on the tender 
partsofyoung grass. Herein Herefordshire 
I was unable to supply them with their 
natural food, and I lost nearly all the first 
batch of larve before finding out that they 
would eat Brachypodium Sylvaticum, subse- 
quently I had no trouble with them. They 
went into pupz in the tube, or by spinning 
two or three blades of grass together. I 
cannot say they do not hybernate as larve, 
but my impression is they remain in the egg 
state during the winter. The bred imagines 
appeared in July and August.—(Mrs.) E. S. 
HutcuHinson, Grantsfield. 

AcHERONTIA ATRoPos.—A fine specimen 
of this moth was brought to me the other 
day by a gentleman. It was caught by him 


/ near Coventry, 
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in Warwickshire. The 
Death's Head seems to have been unusually 
plentiful this year—W. Harcourt BaTH, 
Birmingham, 17th November, 1882. 

ACHERONTIA ATROPOS.—On the 21st Sep- 
tember I had a fine specimen brought me 
alive by a sailor who captured it on board 
a ship in the harbour. He was afraid it 
would bite him, especially when it began to 
utter its cry. On the 9th October I had 
another brought me dead, having been kept 
some time and fed (?) on cabbage leaves, as I 
am informed, consequently not at all a good 
specimen, and much smaller than the 
previous-mentioned insect.— F. Kerry, 
Harwich. 


A. ATROPOS AND S. CONVOLVULI AT 


| GRANTHAM.—I had a beautiful specimen 


| 


of A. Atropos brought to me on October 
| and. 
window had been left open for some days. 
| When the housemaid went into the room to 
dust she saw the specimen settled on a 
| pincushion. 
and called the valet upstairs to see it. 
! put it into a jug and tied some gauze over 
the top. In this jug it remained four days 


It flew into a bedroom of which the 


She was rather afraid of it 
He 


before it died. When brought to me it was 
not, strange to say, in the least degree 
damaged. Convolvuli was also found in 
Grantham in September.— ARTHUR N. 
TREADGOLD, Hertford College, Oxford. 
COLLECTING IN NoRTHUMBERLAND. —I 
spent July this year at Bamborough on 
the coast. The weather was very un- 
fetled and I did not get much. I 


found S. Semele plentiful, flying amongst 
the rocks on which the castle is built; also 
_ B. perla on the lichen-covered walls. I took 


a few Sciophula octomaculana (varieties) at 
rest on the rocks. The larve of E. jacobea 
swarmed all along the coast. The Common 


Blue, C. pamphilus, and S. faniva were also 


very plentiful. 
at rest on the rocks: 


I met with two D. conspersa 
the larve must feed 


, on the seed pods of Silene inflata, which 
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grows plentifully on the rocks, I also got 
hold of two or three E. lineolata, a rather 
local species. On the first day we arrived 
I took a female C. plantaginis, but never met 
with another. One G. obscuvata was found 
at rest on the rocks on which the castle is 
On the rag- 
wort flowers I met with E. centauveata and 
N. mundana was 
plentiful, but H. nimbelle scarce. I also 
visited the moors in the neighbourhood of 
Belford, but met with poor success. E. 
nanata was flying in great profusion, and 
many common Tinea. We hada pleasure 
party to the Farne Islands. A most lovely 
day, a smooth sea, and bright sunshine. I 
searched the islands for insects, but found 
One 
of the party discovered a specimen of Sco- 
paria lineolea on my hat, but whether it was 
a native, or had been imported by me, I 
cannot say. There are many acres on one 
island of Silene inflata, but I did not find any 
of the seed pods to be eaten by larve. It 
is a grand sight to the number of sea birds, 
eggs, and young birds lying about all over. 
—W. Maine, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


built, also one E. subumbrata. 


Grapholitha nigromaculana. 


nothing but millepedes and earwigs. 


NOTE ON THE PAST SEASON. 


By J. W. CARTER. 

The greater proportion of the evidence 
given by British Entomologists, in the 
various Magazines, tends to show that 
Lepidopterous insects have been extremely 
scarce. Our experience in this neighbour- 
hood supports the evidence; it is without 
doubt the worst season we ever experienced. 

In June, 1881, the larvee of P. pilosaria 
were very abundant, they, with countless 
thousands of Hybernide larve defoliated 
every treein the vicinity of Shipley Glen, 
and yet, in early spring comparatively few 
imagines of the former were seen. 

In former years A. wlmata was generally 
abundant in Hawksworth wood, but this 
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season was extremely scarce, and strange to 
say turned up in considerable numbers at 
Shipley Glen, and although we have visited 


this place for years we never saw it there | 


before; the latter locality is some two or three 
miles from the former, anl separated from 
each other by Baildon Moor, a rough tract 
of elevated moorland. The three common 
species of Pievis have not been at all 
plentiful, P. napfi iin particular, which last 
year was very abundant. L. salicata, which 
in some years is very abundant at Shipley 
Glen, has this season never been seen, and 
the same remarks are applicable to many 
other species. 

I have only tried sugar twice, but with so 
little succes that I gave it up; however, a 
friend who has tried night after night, and 
worked very assiduously, informs me that 
few insects put in an appearance, and these 
were very common species. On the other 
hand I do not remember ever to have seen 
wasps in such great abundance, scores of 
nests have been seen and taken in the 
neighbourhood of Rawdon. 

Bradford, Nov. 17, 1882. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. EH. Rosson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. MosLhey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

One of our Christmas presents has arrived 
before its time, in the shape of a box 
containing the following nests and eggs:-- 
Nest of nightingale and 3 eggs. _ 

»  black-headed bunting and 5 eggs. 
» common bunting and 4 eggs, one 
a nice variety. 
» meadow pipit and 5 eggs. 
» linnet beautifully lined with white 
hair. 
»  Chaffinch and 3 eggs. 
4 ring plover’s eggs; 2 redshank’s eggs. 
This handsome present is sent for the 
double purpose of figuring in our work on 
‘ British Birds’’ and for our own collec- 


tion. For both purposes it is most valu- 
able, and Mr. F. Kerry, of Harwich (the 
sender), has our sincere thanks for his 
much needed help. 


W. R. H., Macclesfield.—There is no work 
on Coleoptera similar to Stainton’s 
Manual. The only one of service is 
Cox's, pub. by Janson, of Museum St., 
in two vols. at 18s. We have no doubt 
you will find the papers by Dr. Ellis and 
Mr. Smedley, and the plates we are now 
issuing, a great help in the study of this 
order. 


BXCHANGE. 


DuPLicaTEsS.—lV. rubi, Gamma, Rujina, 
Herbida, Thallasina, Gothica*, Ulmata, 
Rurea, and var. Combusta, Auriflua*, Jaco- 
ZONATIA, Plecta, 
Typica, Chi, Aglaia, Cesia, Bipunctidacty- 
lus. DESIDERATA.—Numerous.—F,. EL.is, 
32, Swallow Street, Huddersfield. 

Those marked * are bred. 

DupLicaTEs.—Edusa, C-albwm, Polychlo- 
ros, lo, Atalanta, Cardui, Iris (fair), Blan- 
dina, Artaxerxes, Sylvanus, Atropos, Ligustri, 
Plantaginis (fair), B. quercus. DESIDERATA. 
Acteon, Bombyliformis, many Sesia, Asculi, 
Ligniperda, Testudo, and many others.—S. 
L. MosLtey, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 

DuPLicaTES.—C-album, Artemis, Davus 
Alsus, T. Rubi, Lucina, Pilosaria, Clathratay 
Pimpinellata, Venosata, Filligrammaria, Ba- 
jularia, Albulalis, Aceris, Straminea, Gothicas 
Stabilis, Instabilis, Rubricosa, &c. DEsI- 
DERATA.—Numerous, if in good condition.— 
H. Murray, Commercial Buildings, Carn- 
forth. 

DupLicaTES—Blandina, Antiopa ( Ameri- 
an), S populi, Geryon, Albicolon, Basilinea, 
Carpophaga, Rurea and var. combusta, Vali- 
ligera, Tritici, Aurantiaria, Defoliaria, Al- 
bulalis, and many others. DESIDERATA— 
Fuliginosa, and many common _ species.— 
J. E. Rogson, 15, Northgate, Hartlepool. 


bea*, Basilinea, Baja, 
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(Quercus robur). 
By J. P. SoutTEerR, Bishop Auckland. 

F all our native trees the oak 
stands pre-eminently the mon- 

arch of the forest, whether we regard 
‘its majestic mien, enormous bulk, and 
vast longevity whilst alive; its endur- 
‘ing qualities and economic value as 
a timber tree; or the patriotic and 
‘religious associations which cluster 
ound it in the past history of our 
country. A tree is the oldest living 
monument of the Creator’s handiwork, 
and as such it will always induce re- 
spect in the reflective mind. Although 
lhe sacred character of the oak has 
vanished like other myths of antiquity, 
and its fanatical worshippers, the 
Druids, have disappeared before the 
advancing tide of civilization; whilst 
the advent of iron and steel shipbuild- 
ing has supplanted the ‘‘ wooden walls 
of old England” as the bulwarks of 
British liberty ; yet sufficient sentiment 
lingers in the minds of the present day 
people to admire for its innate grandeur, 
a stately, well-developed oak. It is one 


of the very few trees which everybody 


prides himself upon being able to re- 
cognise. It is also perhaps the most 
widely and evenly distributed of all 
our forest trees, and is always con- 
In 
early spring, when it puts forth its 


tender, delicate, yellowish green leaves ; 


spicuous at all times and seasons. 


in full summer glory, with its compact 
crown of dense foliage; in autumn, 
with the rich colouring of its dying 
leaves; and in winter, with the fantas- 
tic contortions of its interlacing twigs 
and branches,—ever interesting and 
beautiful. The oak belongs to the 
N.O. Cupulifere, so named from the 
cupule or cup which encloses the acorn 
or fruit, and which forms so important 
a factor in the furniture of the fairies. 
The flowers are monecious, that is, the 
staminate are borne on one part, and 
the pistillate or fruit-bearing organs 
on another portion of the same tree. 
This separation of the sexes is carried 
a step further in deeious plants, as 
the willows, where the pollen-producing 
and fruit-bearimg organs are confined 
to different. trees. Doubtless, the oak 
is tending towards the same condition, 
which will account for the phenomena. 
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known as “maiden oaks,” which, al- 


though to all appearance healthy and_ 


vigorous trees, never produce any 
acorns. If closely examined, the fruit- 
bearing organs of such trees will be 
found to be abortive or altogether 
absent. The flowers of the oak appear 
simultaneously with the leaves in April 
and May. The stamens are borne on 
long, slender, pendulous catkins, two 
or three springing from the same point 
and bearing the flowers in rather dis- 
tant clusters. Being three or more 
inches in length, and produced in great 
numbers, they give the young twigs a 
fringed or tasselled appearance. After 
the pollen is shed these catkins wither 
and drop off, but sometimes they are 
attacked by an insect which lays its 
eggs in the flowers; this causes an 
abnormal growth like a small berry, 
and instead of dropping off the catkins 
remain during the summer, very much 
resembling a bunch of currants, thus 
providing a habitation and a store of 
food for its unbidden guest. The 
fertile flowers are very minute, appear- 
ing at the extremities of the little 
twigs, surrounded by numerous scaly 
bracts, which in due time become 
hardened and consolidated into the 
cup of the acorn. The flowers are 
usually two or three together, and al- 
though there are three styles and three 
ovules in the ovary, it is very rarely 
that more than one seed is developed 
in the acorn—the abortive remains of 
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the other two may be detected in the 
ripe fruit. It is the same in the hazel, 
—occasionally a nut is to be found 
with two perfect kernels, which is the 
normal number of ovules in the flower, 
but usually only one is matured at the 
expence of the other. The fertile flowers 
are often attacked by imsects in the 
same manner as the staminate, the 
result is those scaly excresences known 
as “artichoke galls.’ ‘The round, 
smooth, juicy, pink and white “ oak 
apples”? or “marble galls” which 
sometimes appear in such numbers 
upon the twigs and branches, and the 
bead-like spangles which stud the sur- 
face of the leaves, are all the abodes 
in the earlier stages of their existence 
of varlous species of insects. Over 
forty species of gallflies alone have 
been enumerated on the British oak, 
and no part of the tree seems exempt 
from their ravages; but so far as is at 
present ascertained the sojourns of these 
winged visitors do not seem absclutely 
detrimental to the tree. Mr. Mosley has 
prepared for this number an elaborate 
list of insects known to feed upon the 
oak, but even it might be indefinitely 
extended. Mr. Coleman in his ‘‘ Wood- 
lands” estimates the insect denizens of 
the oak at 1500, and these are reckon- 
ed to have 500 ichneumons preying on 
them. Sometimes the oak may be seen 
entirely denuded of its early foliage by 
these predatory attacks—the branches 
standing gaunt and bare as in winter 
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—a ghastly object im the otherwise 
leafy scene. But the oak, in such 
cases, has a wonderful recuperative 
power of putting forth fresh foliage, 
and by midsummer it will be as um- 
brageous as ever. 
Critical botanists have split up the 
_ oak into three species— Quercus pedun- 
culata, Q. intermedia, and Q. sessili- 
| flora,—the extreme forms are easily 
recognized, pedunculata having the 
acorns borne on stalks whilst the 
leaves are sessile; in sessiljflora the 
acorns are sessile and the leaves are 
stalked; the leaves are also more dila- 
ted at the tip, and the sinuate lobes 
| are more obtuse and rounded, but all 


| 
| 


: gradations of intermediate varieties 
occur. Jn longevity the oak is ex- 
celled by very few trees; in this coun- 
| try it is only rivalled by the yew. Its 


_ growth is slow, requiring at least one 
hundred years to become a serviceable 


timber tree. As the old rhyme says— 
| oe Three centuries he grows; and three he 
stays 

| Supreme in state; and in three more 
| decays.” 


Historical trees are known of more 
than that age, and calculations from 
: the size and appearance of certain trees 
| have given them an antiquity of more 
than 1800 years. In size the oak far 
outstrips all our indigenous forest trees, 
The most gigantic example known was 
pre-historic, and was dug out of Hat- 
field bog: it measured 120 feet in 
length, 12 ft. in diameter at the base, 
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10 ft. in the middle, and 6 ft. at the 
top, where it was broken off. At 
Dudley Castle is to be seen an oak 
table made of a single solid plank, 75 
ft. long and 3 ft. wide thoughout its 
entire length. The tree grew in the 
adjoining park. At Winchester is 
shown the yet more famous table, 18 
feet in diameter, made of a cross sec- 
tion of a single oak-tree, and reputed 
to be the veritable “round table” at 
which King Arthur sat surrounded by 
his brave and trusty knights. Com- 
pared with these mammoths the present 
denizens of our forests seem puny and 
degenerate, although some of them 
have furnished 1500 feet of serviceable 
timber, and it must be remembered 
that durmg the last century, when 
Britain was struggling for the supre- 
macy of the seas, almost every available 
tree was sought out and utilized in 
shipbuilding. The patriarchs of our 
present forests are those which were 
preserved from sentimental associations 
or unsuitability for practical purposes. 
The most noted of these is the Cow- 
thorpe oak in the vicinity of York, 
which has a circumference at the base 
of 76 feet. Seventy people have found 
standing room in its hollow bole, and 
the spread of its branches overshadowed 
half an acre of ground. One limb 
which fell during a storm in the begin- 
ning of last century weighed over five 
tons—a goodly tree in itself. It is 
calculated to be coeval with the Chris- 
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tian era. In White’s history of Sel- 
borne mention is made of a grove of 
oaks which supplied twenty trees 60ft. 
long, 1 ft. diameter at top, and clear 
of boughs throughout: they were sold 
for £20 apiece. One of these trees 
furnished the pathetic story of the 
maternal affection of a raven which sat 
on her eggs in her nest whilst the 
surrounding trees were demolished, 
and remained unmoved whilst her own 
tree was being cut down, and was 
killed by the crash of the twigs as it 
fell. In economic value the oak far 
excells all our native trees. Its com- 
bination of qualities for strength, elas- 
ticity, hardness, soundness, and endur- 
ance renders it unique. Under water 
it 1s practically imperisherable. The 
oaken stakes driven into the Thames 
by the original Britons to repel the 
Roman invaders, although ineffectual, 
still remain. Those relics of primeval 
forests which are now dug out of our 
mosses as bog oak, is highly valued in 
ornamental work from its indestructible 
qualities, its immersion having render- 
ed it as black and hard as jet. All 
the most antique furniture and wood- 
work of our most ancient and venerable 
buildings are of oak, and much that 
was thought at one time to be chestnut 
wood has proved to be native oak, 
The peculiar markings giving the curi- 
ously characteristic appearance to oak- 
wood are caused by the medullary rays 
which run from the centre to the cire 
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cumference of all our British trees and 
are particularly well developed in the 
oak. ‘There is no part of the oak-tree 


‘but may be utilized: even its very ex- 


cresences, the galls, form an important 
article of commerce, being largely used 
in dyeing, tanning, and inkmaking, and 
as an astringent medicine. ‘The galls 
and bark are exceedingly rich in tannin, 
a substance essential in the preparation 
of leather. So great became the con- 
sumption that, had not chemistry dis- 
covered other products as substitutes, 
our oak forests would have been utterly 
inadequate to supply the demand. The 
universally-used material cork is the 
bark of a species of oak (Q. suber) 
indigenous and plentiful in Spain. It 
will grow in this country, but only 
produces cork in warmer climates. 
The corky bark grows very quickly | 
and to a great thickness. 
moved without injuring the tree; — 
indeed, if skilfully performed the tree 
thrives the better for being peeled. At — 
the age of fifteen years the tree is © 
ready for its first barking, and at 
intervals of about ten years for perhaps — 
eight successive strippings, when the | 
tree becomes exhausted and decays 
The operation has to be performed in 
the months of July and August. It 
is generally admitted that to the ab- — 
original inhabitants of these islands 
the acorns of the oak furnished a most } 


It is re- — 


important food supply. In Saxon | 
times they were extensively used in } 
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fattening the herds of swine which 
then roamed the woods, and the Nor- 
man forest laws teem with allusions to 
the oakcorn, its proper preservation 
and disposal. 

The sacred and legendary lore of 
the oak is illimitable. Our Druidic 
forefathers held it in holy reverence, 


worshipping in its groves, offermg up 


their fearful sacrifices under its shade, 
and holding their courts of justice 
within its charmed circle. Its leaves 


were used to crown their priests and 


_ chieftains, and its wood fed their 
sacred fire, whose flames were only 
| quenched by their blood when their 
: order was extinguished. It was also 
by their superstitious faith endowed 
with augury. For their mysterious 
_ rites associated with the mistletoe, see 
_Y.N., vol. Il, These hoary myths 
_ but serve to show how venerated were 


‘* The sacred oaks, 


Among whose awful shades the Druids 
strayed 


To cut the hallowed mistletoe, and hold 
High converse with their gods.” 


_ We are told that Deborah, the nurse 
of Rebekah, was buried under an oak 
which was then called the “Oak of 
_ Weeping’” 


This would seem to show 


that the tree was held in esteem in 
ancient times in oriental countries: 
the cave of Macpelah being reserved 
_ for the patriarchs and their immediate 
_ ielatives, the next highest honour was 
_ bestowed by Jacob upon his faithful 
retainer. 
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Besides the native oak several species 
are common in ornamental woods and 
parks, such as the evergreen oak (Q. 
elex), a beautiful tree somewhat resem- 
bling the holly, which it rivals in the 
depth of its foliage. It takes two years 
to mature its acorns. The Turkey oak 
(Q. cerris) is a handsome, stately tree, 
easily recognised by its finer-toothed 
leaves, densely hairy on the under 
surface, especially when young. The 
scarlet oak (Q. coccinea) is not so 
common. It has large, sharply and 
deeply-lobed leaves, green on both 
sides, but turning a rich, gorgeous 
scarlet in autumn, when— 


‘The moss-grown oak, 
Tenacious of its leaves of russet brown," 


foretells the approach of winter. 


The English name Oak, Anglo- 
Saxon Ac, Scotch Aik, enters into 
such a variety and number of combina- 
tions in our language as to show the 
importance of the oak in our national 
life :—-Acorn is oakcorn; Acton, oak- 
town; Auckland, oakland; and so on 
with all the different spellings of wock, 
oke, &c. ‘The generic name Quercus 
has been referred to the Celtic guer, 
This 
apellative was possibly limited to those 
rare oaks on which the mistletoe grew, 
the Celtic name for the oak being derw ; 
whence we have Druid, the wood- 
wo1shippers; and Dryad, the spiritual 
inhabitants of the forest. The specific 
name is the Latin rodur, Celtic rove, 


beautiful; and ecuer, a tree. 
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meaning strength, appropriate to— 


“The builder oak.” 
Sole king of forests all.” 


So deeply docs the oak drive its 


roots into the ground that it is the 
rarest tree to be overturned by the 
tempest. Ina furious hurricane which 
levelled many magnificent trees in 
Auckland Park, not a single oak was 
uprooted; but one sturdy, well-grown 
tree four feet in circumference had its 
head twisted completely round, thus 
shivering the trunk from top to bottom, 
leaving it full of yawning crevices like 
a loose bundle of laths or faggots. 
Everyone knows that Smeaton took 
the design of the Eddystone lighthouse 
from the bole of an oak-tree, and that 
form of structure has resisted the fury 
of the waves longer than the rock on 
which it was built. 


INSECTS FEEDING ON 
OAK. 


SomE of our readers may remember an 
article, ‘‘An Entomological Herbarium,” 
which appeared in No. 119. The following 
list of insects feeding on oak was compiled 
for such an ‘Entomological Herbarium,’ 
and is given here as a supplement to the 
preceeding article, and as being of con- 
siderable interest, if only from its length. 
It is confined to the two orders Lepi- 
doptera and Hymenoptera, but does not 
‘profess to be exhaustive even of these 
orders. Those hybernating are marked 
. “h” >; those appearing at the beginning o 
the month are marked‘'b’’; and those 
appearing at the end ‘‘e.” 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


MARCH. 
H. barbalis A. glaucinella, in bark 
L. penkleriana 
MAY. 


S. cynipiformisin A. pyramidea, e 


bark P. roborella 
N. cristulalis H. quercana 
O. gonostigma, h T. dumetana 
B. quercus, h ribeana 
O. sambucata pyrastrana 
M. margaritata L. sorbiana 
C. elinguaria sulviana 


H. pennaria xylosteana, e 


N. hispidaria P. Lecheana 

B. roboraria E. bimaculana 
P. bajularia P. profundana 
H. thymiaria corticana (?) 


C. brumata Bouchardana 


O. dilutata S. latifasciana (?) 

T. miniosa C. lutipennella, in 
munda, e case 
cruda C. palliatella, h, in 

D. 00 (?) case 

C. trapezina C. currucipennella, 

X. petrificata in case 

JUNE. 

T. quercus progemmaria 

N. strigula defoliaria 
centonalis (?) N. dodonea 

C. miniata cassinea 

L. chrysorrhea chaonia 
auriflua P. hamula 
dispar C. diluta 

P. populi A. rufina 


illustraria ; again litura 


in September C, vaccinii. 


E. tiliaria S. satellitia (cannibal) 
erosaria H. croceago, b 
angularia E. fulvago 

P. pilosaria H. protea 


E, porata; againin A. aprilina 
September B. parthenias 


punctaria ,, C. sponsa, h 
H. leucophearia promissa 
aurantiaria R. consociella 


: 
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JUNE (Conid.) 


tumidella C. radiatella 
rubrotibiella costella 
T. viridana lucella 
| D. loeflingiana H. quercana, b 
_ E. argyrana (?) L. messaniella, blotch 
_H. fimbriana under leaf; again 
C. phryganella in September 
| JULY. 
| L. monacha E. abbreviata 
_ S. illunaria C. ridens 
C. biundularia T. stabilis 


| c, Brougniardella 
_L, amyotella 


roboella 
hortell 

Beet Mines blotches under 
cramerella : 

‘ side of leaves; 
heegeriella ee Gan aes 
rradiella again in September. 
lantanella 
quercifoliella : 

B. ulmella 
LN. pee clle | In mine; again in 
pecan ela September. 
subbimaculella | 
AUGUST, 


A. prodrommaria 
C. psitacata 


H. prasinana 
G. triparella 


miata G. swederella, in 
C. alchemista cones. 
O. lunaris 
SEPTEMBER. 
4° lunaria dodonea, h 
A, betularia H. contigua, e 
consortaria A. metterbacheriana 
‘Ss. fagi upupana 
N. camelina C. sylvella 
trepida (?) T.sodoneza, in mines 
OCTOBER. 
L. asellus C. piliana, in acorns 
testudo splendiana ,, 
E. dolobraria D. fagella 


0. bidentata 
B. rhomboidaria 


T. complanella, mines 
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TENTHREDINIDZ (Sawflies). 
Emphytus cerris 

NC serotinus, larva green, covered 
with white powder, on young 
leaves. June. 

A togatus, back olive green, sides 
grey, black tubercules on wrin- 
kles of skin, legs white. August 

3 tibialis, pale grey, back olive, pale 
dorsal line, head black above. 
Early summer, 

Phyllazeus cynosbati 
Blennocampo pubescens 
x lineolata, green, yeilowish dor- 
sal line, projecting spines. 
June. 
i melanocephala, green, with 
black and green spines. 
May and June. 
Eriocampa annulipes, dirty yellow or dirty 
white. July, also Augnst and 
September. 
Fenusa pygmza, larva white, with black 
plates and bands. Mines blotches 
on the leaves in Autumn. 


GALLS. 
InN SPRING. 
Biorhiza aptera, on root 
Spathegaster buccarum, on leaf 
+5 albipes, 
4 vesicatrix, an 
. flosculi, on bud 
- Taschenbergi ,, 
Trigonaspis megaptera 4 
Andricus curvator, on leaf 
nf inflator, on bud 
- quadrilineatus, on catkin 
if amenti ” 
* zestivalis i 
vis only 
A circulans, on bud, on Q. cerris only 
" ramuli, on catkin 
3 terminalis, on bud 
Aphilothrix corticis, on bark 
* corticalis ,, 


on Q. cer- 


$2 
a radicis, on root 
i albopunctata, on bud 
In SUMMER. 
Neuroterus ostreus, on leaf 
Spathegaster tricolor ,, 
Andricus noduli, on twig 
Cynips Kolleri, on bud 
Dryophanta scutellaris, on leaf 
- longiventris ,,. 
- divisa a 
ss agama 2 
disticha , 
Aphilothrix gemmz, on bud 
oe collaris a 
a callidoma ,, 
- solitaria . 
In AUTUMN. 
Biorhiza renum, 
Neuroterus numismatis ,, 


on leaf 


se lenticularis ,, 
te fumipennis ,, 
a lzviusculus ,, 
Andricus glandium, on acorn, on Q. cerris 
only 
Aphilothrix glandulz, on bud 
- globuli 2 
' autumnalis _,, 


1882. 


By S. L. MosLey. 


At the close of a year every entomologist 
is anxious to know what his brothers of the 
net have been doing, and is disappointed if 
they neglect to give the required informa- 
tion, but he is apt to forget that they are 
quite as anxious to know what he has been 
doing. All are desirous to hear, but forget 
to speak, and the consequence is, that com- 
paratively few know what others have done. 
I am now going to give an account of 
myself, or rather what I have done during 
the past year, and hope that others will 
adopt a similar course, and let us havea 
general report. 
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The accounts that have reached us from 
different parts of the country have been of 
adoleful character. No insects! Noinsects!! 
This has been the cry from every quarter 
where any cry has been heard. But these 
reports have all come frcm Lepidopterists, 
who having no game to pursue have had to 
shut up their books and go to sleep for a 
time. Those who have gone in for ‘all 
orders,’ or for more orders than one have 
shared better: for my own part I have 
always been able to keep my setting boards 
full of either one thing or another. 


My first collecting expedition was to the 
coast about Liverpool, in April, of which I 
gave an account (Y.N., Vol. III,p. ), and 
while upon this expedition one rarity fell to 
my fellow collector Dr. J. W. Ellis, which 
was reported last month. 

Early in July I undertook another 
expedition, with the intention of proceeding 
to Abbott’s Wood in Sussex, andin order to 
make a better bag I resolved upon making 
several calls upon the way, the first im- 
portant one being at Wicken Fen. This 
piece of land is a flat marshy swamp, with 
dykes and ditches in all directions, and the 
heavy rain which had been falling for some 
weeks, and which fell when arrived at 
Loham station, did not improve the road 
for travelling, or the fen for collecting. 
We waited at the station until the rain had 
somewhat abated, and then proceeded ona 
trudge over three miles of slippery clay 
fields—or a mixture of something worse 
than clay—to the little village of Wicken. 
Three days stay here resulted in very little, 
for the rain came down in torrents nearly 
the whole of the time, yet I was on the fen 
daily, and spent two nights upon it with 
a big lamp hoisted on the top of a ten feet 
pole, and waited patiently up to the ankles 
in water for the moths to come. Two or 
three times when pursuing some suspected 
rarity, the chase was suddenly determined 


by my running into a ditch, which was hid 
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by a thick growth of reed, sedge and other 
marsh plants. It would form an interesting 
subject for a picture, waiting patiently 
behind this lamp at one o’clock in the 
morning, my trousers rolled above my knees, 
and my net.over my shoulders ready for 
action at a moment’s notice. Although five 


lamps were upon the fen, each about a half 


-amile apart, nothing was taken on these 


two nights of any consequence, except one 
male M. Avundinis, which did not happen to 
fallto my lot. Owing to the heavy rains 
most of the insects were worn, and out of 
the few that came to light scarcely any were 
worth pinning. Amongst my captures were 
E. apiciavia, N. senex, H. unca (1), C. phrag- 
mitellus, besides a few commoner things. In 
the day time we searched for larve of 


-Machaon, but found very few, and those only 


small, some being still in the egg state. 


In 
beetles Lina populi was abundant upon the 


sallows, anda few Chrysomela graminis were 


also found. Although, no doubt Wicken is 
a delightful collecting place in a. good 
season, and with fine weather, three days 
was enough of the kind we had then, and 


we left disgusted. 


| 


ee eee 


We next tried Epping Forest, but with 
even less results, for the only insects taken 
worth a pin, were about six A. prunaria, 
most of which I spoilt in the hopes of 
obtaining eggs. I got the eggs however, 
but the larve all died in a very young state. 
The poor results of these two places blighted 
my hopes for Abbot’s Wood, and we turned 


towards home, but determined to make an- 


_ other effort at Barnwell Wold, in Northamp- 


tonshire. Here the results were almost the 
same, the only insectsin any abundance being 
the flies, especially pluvialis, which made our 
hands and faces bleed by their bites. A. 
Galathea which I have before seen there 
almost like a snow-shower, was only to be 
had singly, by hard running or sly cunning. 
Of Aglaia of which before, I have seen half 
a score onthe wing at once, we only saw 
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three, two of which we procured, and though 
they were damaged specimens, we were glad 
enough of them, as I had undertaken this 
journey at the instance of two or three Field 
Clubs, which contained many beginners, and 
to whom such insects would have been a 
prize; and yet though my wife and I worked 
hard during the whole fortnight of our 
journey, we did not obtain as many insects 
as we should have obtained in a single 
day in a good season. 

Early in August I spent two days in 
Upper Wharfedale, and there made my 
first 
which was plentiful in its local habitat. 
Contrary to the other journies, the weather 
during this was delightful, and a botanical 
friend and I thoroughly enjoyed ourselves 
and planned another journey for next sea- 


acquaintance with LEvebia Blandina, 


son before we left the place. 


NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. ELuis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 


Famity CICINDELIDZ. 
Genus CICINDELA. 

THE insects belonging to this group, 
which are generally known as “tiger” 
beetles, are easily distinguished by their 
very prominent sickle-shaped jaws, which 
cross each other when closed; by their 
prominent eyes; by the upper lip (labrum) 
being very large and (in the British species 
with the exception of sylvatica) white; and 
by the elytra, which are usually green or 
bronze with white or cream-coloured mark- 
ings. The British species (with the excep- 
tion of Germanica, which measures about 
half an inch) are usually about three- 
quarters of an inch in length. They in- 
habit sandy situations and (except gevmanica) 
fly in the hottest sunshine with great 
rapidity, 
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C. campestris.—Head, thorax, and elytra | artificial) means of separating genera and | 


green, the latter with four or five cream- 
coloured spots. Common in sandy lanes. 
The var. funebris, Stu., is described as 
having the upper side entirely black. 

C. hybrida.—Head, thorax, and elytra 
bronze, the latter with a cream-coloured 
crescent at the shoulders, another at the 
apex, and a transverse band of the same 
colour in the middle, which runs slightly 
backwards towards the suture and is a little 
narrower in the middle. In the var. mari- 
tima this band appears like two spots, one 
at the middle of the side and one nearer the 
apex on the disk of the elytra, the two spots 
being connected by a very slender streak of 
the same colour. The type form is very 
abundant on sandhills on the coasts of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales; 
the variety (if variety it be) occurs plenti- 
fully on the east coast, also in the south. 

C. sylvatica Head, thorax. and elytra 
bronze, the latter with markings somewhat 


like hybrida, but easily distinguished from | 


all the other British Cicindelz by its black 
labrum. Sandy heaths in the south of 
England. 

G. germanica,_-Dark green or blackish, 
elytra with a white spot at the shoulder and 
a white crescent at the apex. Occurs locally 
in the Isle of Wight, &c. 

CARABID-. 
Carabides. 

The British species belonging to this 
group, which, as mentioned on page 13, are 
easily distinguished from all other Carabidze 
by the absence of the notch on the inner 
side of the anterior tibiz, are now generally 
arranged in the nine following genera, viz: 
Notiophilus, Elaphrus, Blethisa, Cychrus, 
Carabus, Calosoma, Nebria, Lf elophila, and 
Leistus, and these genera may be easily 
separated from one another by the following 
characters. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that because we have endeavoured to 
find the simplest (though perhaps the most 


species, we have done so with the idea of 
assisting beginners to name their specimens, |, 
and to create a taste for the study of the 
order by smoothing over difficulties as far 
as possible, and not with the idea of sup- 
planting any reference to, or dissection of, 
the minute anatomy of the insect, on which 
alone, generally, is based a true natural 
classification. 

Notiophilus —This genus is distinguished 
from all the other British Carabides by its 
small size (never measuring } inch) and by 
the head being as wide as the elytra. The 
species are of a shining bronze colour, with 
prominent eyes, on the forehead between 
which is a series of longitudinal furrows. 

Elaphrus —The species of this genus are 
all a little over } inch in length ; bronze or 
bronze-green in colour; the head narrower 
than the elytra; the latter without rows of 
punctures in striz, but with four rows of 
circular depressions eye spots or ocelli); 
the eyes are prominent; the thorar as 
long as broad. 

Blethisa.—Nearly half-an-inch in length ; 
colour bronze-black; eyes not very promi- 
nent; the elytra punctate-striate, with two 
rows of depressions ; the therax broader than 
long. 

Pelophila.—Nearly half-an-inch in length ; 
colour bronze; elytra very finely punctate- 
striate, with one row of depressions ; thorax 
tice as broad as long. 

Cychrus.—Length about $ inch; colour 
black; head very long; thorax narrowed 
behind, much narrower than the elytra, which 
are ovate; anterior tarsi of males not dilated. 

Carabus —Length from # to 1} inches; 
colours various; thorax almost square, sides 
nearly straight ; elytra oblong-ovate ; males 
with anterior tarsi dilated. 

Calosoma.—Length from # to one inch; 
colours bronze or green; thorax much 
broader than long, sides much rounded ; 
elytra nearly square, 


Nebria.—Either yellow with black mark- 
ings (size % inch), or black with a yellow 
-border, or black. 

Leistns—Either blue or blue-black, or 
yellow (size a littl: more than 3 inch) ; the 
palpi very long and slender. 
NOTIOPHILUS. 

Legs and antennz entirely red. JV. rufipes. 


If the legs are partly or wholly black, 
notice whether the rows of punctures at the 
sides of the elytra— 

1. Disappear before they reach the apex. 
NV. aquaticus and NV. palustris. 
2. Are continued quite to the apex..... 

WV biguttatus, N. 4-punctatus, NV. substri- 
atus. 
| Aquaticus is distinguished from palustris 
by being longer; the legs are entirely black; 
the sides of the thorax are not so rounded 
‘in front nor so narrowed behind as in palus- 
tris, which is shorter, and has the tibiz 
yellowish in the middle. Biguttatus and 
4-punctatus have the punctured strice very 
distinct, the punctures being coarse and 
deep, while substriatus (which Dawson re- 
gards as a variety of bigutiatus) has the 
strice and punctures extremely fine and 

indistinct. All the species of the genus 
have a more or less distinct impression just 
before the middle of each elytron, and 
4-punctatus is distinguished from biguttatus 
by having two punctures on each elytron, one 
immediately in front of, the other behind, 
the middle. Biguttatus has generally a pale 
yellow mark at the apex of the elytra, but 
varieties occur rarely (semipunctatus, Fab.) 
which have the apex entirely bronze. 

 -Biguttatus and aquaticus are very com- 
‘mon—the former in dry, the latter in wet 
| places ; palustris is fairly common; substri- 
: atus seems local, preferring sandy situations: 
| rujipes is decidedly scarce; 4-pwnctatus turns 
up now and then, but biguttatus often occurs 
‘with One impression on one side and two 
on the other, which led Mr. Crotch to 
suggest what is now pretty generally be- 
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lieved, that 4-punctatus is simply an acci- 
dental form of biguttatus. It must be re- 
membered that the insects of this genus, 
like many others, have a tendency to become 
black on boggy ground, and we captured 
several specimens of aguaticus which are of 
this colour on the boggy mountain sides 
near Llangollen. 
ELAPHRUS. 

1. Tibis and tarsi blue-black - wliginosus. 
This species also has the thorax more 
suddenly narrowed behind the middle. 

2. Tibize testaceous (pale yellow), tarsi 
blue or green....cupreus and riparius. 

Riparius is very easily distinguished from 
cupreus by having a very distinct, raised, 
highly polished space near the base of each 
elytron, which is absent in cupreus. The 
latter is also larger than riparius. £, lappo- 
nicus I have never seen. It is described as 
being more oblong than the others of the 
genus, as being larger (measuring nearly 
half an inch), and having the eye-spots on 
the elytra very obscure. 

The species of this genus inhabit swampy 
places, where they run with great agility 
during the hottest sunshine, reminding one 
of a Cicindela. Cupreus and riparius are 
common; wliginosus is local; and lapponicus 
is very scarce, the only specimens, as far as 
I know, having been captured on mountains 
in Scotland. 

BLETHISA. 

The only species, B. multipwnctata, is suf- 
ficiently described in the characters of the 
genera. It is rather a local species, inhabit- 
ing similar localities to the Hlaphrv. 


CYCHRUS. 

The only British species, C. rostratus, has 
been well figured by Mr. Mosley, in plate I, 
It is found in woods, under dead leaves, 
&c.,and is generally distributed over the 
country. This insect has the power of 
causing a shrill creaking sound when hand- 
led, by rubbing the base of the abdomen 
against the base of the elytra. 
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~ C. intricatus—Deep violet; elytra much 
wrinkled longitudinally; legs black. Very 
rare. Has occurred in Devonshire. 

C. auratus. — Héad and thorax green; 
elytra mith three raised longitudinal ribs of a 
‘green colour, the spaces between being 
bronze ; legs red. Rare, a doubtful native. 

C. nitens. — Head and} thorax coppery; 
elytra mith three ribs which are black; 
whilst the intervals are bronze-green ; outer 
margin of the elytra bright coppery ; legs 
black. Not uncommon in swampy places. 
I have collected the species on Strensall 
Common, near York. 

C. clathratus—Dark greenish bronze; 
elytra with three ribs, between each two of 
which is a vow of large round depressions. 
Occurs in Scotland and the north of Ireland. 

C. granulatus—Bronze. Elytra with three 
ribs, between each two of which is a row of 
elevations (granules.) 

C. cancellatus— Similar to granulatus, 
but with the basal joint of the antennz 
and the femora, red. Rare, questionably 
British. 

C. monilis —Variable. Bronze, green, or 
black. Each elytron with three rows of 
granules, between each two of which are 
three raised lines. 


Common. 


The var. consitus has 
the central raised line more prominent than 
the lateral ones. 
pecially in the south. 


Tolerably common, es- 


C. arvensis. Resembles monilis in colour 
and sculpture, but is much smaller; the 
and it has a flatter 
appearance. We took this species last 
spring, on the mountains near Llangollen. 
It never occurs except at a considerable 
elevation. 


thorax is narrower; 


C. catenulatus. Black, with a violet mar- 
gin to the thorax and elytra, Sculpture of 
elytra somewhat like momnilis, but less dis- 
tinct. Common in healthy situations. 
C. violaceus. Black, with a violet margin 


to the thorax and elytra—the latter without 
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any ribs or rows of clevations, but rather 
rough in appearance. Common. 

C glabratus—Black, without a violet mar- 
gin; the elytra almost smooth. 
species, not rare in Scotland. 

C. nemoralis—Head and thorax black, 


the latter with violet margins; elytra bronze 


A mountain 


or greenish, with three rows of depressions. 
Common. 

C. convexus—Head and thorax black, the 
latter with bluish margins; elytra black, 
with three rows of somewhat indistinct de- 
Rare. 

The individuals of this genus vary con- 


pressions. A small species. 
siderably in size, nitens, convexus, and arven- 
sis being about 2 inch, whilst inmtricatus, vio- 
laceus, catenulatus, and monilis are among 
the largest, measuring from to to 14 lines 
(12 lines= 1 inch.) 
have the first four joints of the anterior 
tarsi widely dilated; in the female these 
joints are not broader than those of the other 
feet; the latter are also usually more rounded 
at the sides, and also larger than the males. 


NEBRIA. 

I. Size, over half-an-inch. 

Elytra yellow, with dark markings..., 

Complanata 
Elytra pitchy black, with pale yellow 
MAFRIDS)« 6:0 alae aye aipli evel aidya ps LORE 

2. Size, under half-an-inch, ,..Brevicollis 

and Gyllerhalh. 

Gyllenhalli differs from brevicollis in being 
narrower, with the legs and antenne gen- | 
erally darker; and the elytra, which in the 
latter are crenate striate, in Gyllenhall 
are very finely punctured. 

Complanata is very local, but abundant | 
where it does occur, viz, on shores of the © 
West of England and Wales, as Swansea, 
&c. Livida occurs abundantly in crevices 
of the clay cliffs at Scarborough ; brevicollis 
is one of the most abundant beetles every- 
where; whilst Gyllenhalli occurs only on 
the Welsh and Scotch mountains at a con- 
siderable elevation. 


The males of this genus 


PELOPHILA. 
P. borealis is the oniy British species, and 
is very scarce, the localities given by Mr. 
Dawson (‘‘ Geod. Brit.,”’ p. 49,) being Loch 
| Neagh and Killarney in Ireland, and the 
| Orkney Islands and West of Scotland. 
LEISTUS. 

(a).—Coiour bright blue....spiniba: bis 

and montanus, the former of which has 


the thorax blue with the very extreme 
margin often reddish; the latter has 
the thorax much narrower behind and 
the sides of the thorax distinctly red. 

(6).—Colour blue-black...... fulvibarbis. 

(e).—Colour reddish yellow. . ferrugineus 
and rufescens. Ferrugineus is entirely 
reddish yellow, while rufescens has the 
head and the apex of the elytra dusky 
or black. 


| All the species of this genus, except the 
second (montanus), seem to be fairly com- 
mon, although vrufescens appears rather 
local. 


Montanus is a species which occurs, 
as its name implies, in mountainous regions 
}in Wales, north of England, and Scotland, 


but it only occurs very rarely. 
| 


\ 
BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mostey. 


34. STONECHAT. 

Sylvia vubicoia, Linn. 
| RupicoLa.—Rubus (L.) =the Bramble; 
“colo (L.) to frequent. 
§1Z€.—Length, 5iin.; expanse of wings: 
gin. 
Plumage.—The adult male in the 
) summer dress has the bill black; eyes dark 
brown. The whole of the head is black ; 
back and wings brown, each feather darker 
in the centre. Tertiary wing coverts white; 
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In WINTER the plumage is mostly dark 
brown, only the white portions remaining 
unchanged. The head is brown, owing to 
the broad brown margins to the black 
feathers. 


THE FEMALE is without the black head, 
and the white portions are less conspicuous. 
Nearly all the feathers are brown, darker 
in the centre and lighter at the edges. In 
very old birds the throat and head grow 
darker and the breast assumes a chestnut 
tint (fig. 2). 

IMMATURE MALes resemble the adult 
females. 


THE YounG in the nest plumage are grey- 
ish or greenish brown colour, each feather 
on the upper parts tipped with yellowish 
white; under parts lighter (fig. 3). 


VARIETIES.—The only varieties I have 
seen of this species are in Mr. Bond’s col- 
lection; one (fig. 4) killed in Surrey is 
is cream- 
colour with white tail and pinions, killed 
by himself in the Isle of Wight. 


cream-coloured, and another 


Note.—The note of this bird is a 
“chack”’ or ‘‘chat’’ uttered from the top 
of a furze bush or hedge. It has also a 
song which is sometimes used while on the 
wing. 


Flight.—The flight of this species is 
short jumping flits from one bush to an- 
other. 


Migration.—The stonechat arrives 
in this country about the end of March, and 
and departs again at the end of September, 
but some remain through the winter. 


Food.—Small insects of all kinds and 
They may sometimes be seen pur- 
suing flies after the manner of the flycatchers 
from the top of a bush. 


WOrTms. 


Habitat.—1In Britain this bird is found 
in many parts, though somewhat local and 
never abundant. It is partial to rough, 
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stony places, generally where whin grows. 
It is common on the top of the cliffs at 
Flambro’ Head and also on the downs at 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Itis also known 
in Ireland and Scotland. 
_ ABROAD it is distributed over all the tem- 
perate countries of Eurcpe, also North and 
South Africa, Asia Minor, and India. 
Nest.—The nest is commenced early in 
It is 
placed on the ground and under banks, or 
slightly elevated at the bottom of a whin- 
bush, and is composed of moss and dry 
grass, lined with feathers, hair, or fine grass. 


the season, generally early in April. 


Eggs.—Five or six eggs are laid, pale 
blue, paler than those of the whinchat, 
generally much spotted with red-brown at 
the large end. 

VARIETIES.—The eggs vary very much in 
the spotting. Sometimes the large end of 
the egg is very thickly spotted, the rest of 
the egg blue; and sometimes the egg is 
entirely blue, duller than the whinchat’s. 


WHINCHAT. 
Sylvia vubetra. 
RUBETRA, red or reddish. 
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Size.—Length, about 5in.; expanse, a 
little over 9 in. 

Plnmage.—The adult male has the 
bill black; eyes hazel; whole of the upper 
part of the head and back light brown, each 
feather with a black centre; a white streak 
runs over the eye; ear coverts and wing 
coverts black; lesser wing coverts partly 
white, but almost hid by the other feathers ; 
primaries blackish brown with narrow light 
margins; tail black, all except the centre 
feathers white for halt their length; throat 
and breast rich reddish buff, edged with 
white near the darker colours and shading 
off paler towards the vent; legs black (fig. r). 

THE FEMALE has the colours less distinct ; 
the ear coverts and wing covers being brown, 
the breast less brilliant and without the 
white edge (fig. 2). 


ee 
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THE YounG in the nest plumage are much 
lighter than the adult female, and much © 
spotted and striped with yellowish white, — 
After the autumn moult they are similar to 
the adult female. 

VARIETIES are rare. Mr. Bond has two 
in his collection pied with white—one of 
them is given upon the plate. 

VARIETIES.—The only variety I have seen 
is in Mr. It has the 
greater part of the plumage white. 


Note.—The ordinary noteof the Whin- 


Bond’s collection. 


chat is a ‘chat, chat,’ which assumes a 


sharper note resembling ‘“u tick, w tick,” 
uttered in a very impatient manner, when 
the vicinity of the nest isapproached. The 
song is not of great power, but is sweet and 
agreeable, and generally uttered from the 
top of a small isolated bush, or upstanding 
plant among long grass. 

Flight. —The flight is from plant to | 
plant, or from one small bush to another, | 
generally selecting the uppermost branch, 
and uttering its well known note. Occassion- 
ly it will hover in a kind of butterfly, fashion Ff 
as if selecting a suitable place on which to | 
alight. 

Migration.—This 
this country from the 


species arrives in 
south towards the 
not until the first 
or second week in May, and departs again 
in October. Gilbert White gives the 
Whinchat among the soft billed birds | 
which remain with us through the winter, 
but I know of no authentic case; he must | 
have confounded it with the last species. 


end of April, sometimes 


Food.—Insects of all kinds, especially | | 
caterpillars, flies, and those with soft bodies. | 

In CoNFINEMENT it may be treated like 
other soft-billed birds. 

Habitat.— This bird common | 
through the summer in all partsof Britain, — | 
except the extreme north. It delights in | 
rough places where whin or furze grows, or 
among mowing grass. From which habit | 


is 
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it is, in many parts of Britain known as 
Haychat, or Grasschat. 

AproaD it is found in many parts of 
Europe, in parts of Africa, and also I believe 
in some parts of Asia. 


Nest.—The nest is placed on or very 
near the ground, on heaths, waste places, or 
in grass fields, and is composed of dried 

_ grass stems, the coarser on the outside, and 
finer ones inside, with bits of moss or wool. 
It is loosely constructed, and rather large for 
the sizeofthe bird, though artfully concealed 
and difficult to find. It is begun soon after 
the birds arrive in this country. 

Eiggs.—Five or six eggs are laid, bluish- 

‘green. In colour they resemble those of the 

Hedgesparrow, but are generally rather 


greener, and the surface rather more 
polished ; they are laid about the middle of 
May. 


VARIETIES,—Very rarely the eggs have 
faint red-brown spots at the larger end. 


BRITISH WINGED INSECTS. 
By S. L. Mos.ey. 
_ Now that we have commenced the 
_ “Tilustrated Catalogue of British Insects,” 
(a life long task, which we may not live to 
see completed) it will not be out of place 
to give a few notes on the different orders, 
and the position they should occupy in 
| relation to each other. A series of articles 
| on the various orders, appeared in the first 
volume, but it was of a general nature only, 
and more of an introductory character than 


| what I now propose. Every one desires to 
see a perfectly natural arrangement, in 


which each order, family, genus, or species 
| shall be placed just between the two orders, 

families &c., to which it is most allied. 
' Such an arrangement would necessarily be 
acircular one, and is an impossibility, from 
| the fact that groups or individual species 
| have not been formed in this way, but rather 
| going off from a central point as a tree 
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branches. Nevertheless one arrangement 
is necessarily more natural than another. 
Thus, to place birds between, say insects 
and starfishes is evidently not so natural, as 
to place them between two other groups of 
backboned animals. Though we cannot 
therefore arrange all living beingsin one un- 
broken succession, each one being more 
closely allied with those preceding and 
succeeding it than with any others: we can 
as we have said make our system more or 
less natural. In any such arrangement 
there will always be more or less diversity 
of opinion, as one mind will give greater 
importance to one organ or organs, and 
another to others. As knowledge increases, 
and the real value of the various organs be- 
come better known, such diversities of 
opinion will become fewer, and of less 
importance, and it may be that eventually 
all Naturalists will agree on such points. In 
the meantime, each Young Naturalist must 
think for themselves, and endeavour by 
adding to the general stock of knowledge, to 
hasten that The 


following pages contain an enlargement of a 


desirable agreement. 


paper I had the honour to read at a meeting 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Entomol- 
ogical Society, and which was subsequently 
published in the Naturalist. 

Authors disagree at present even as to the 
number of distinct orders into which insects 
ought to be divided. 
number to seven, viz :— 


Some restrict the 


Hemiptera 

Orthoptera 

Coleoptera 

Nemoptera 

Lepidoptera 

Hymenoptera 

Diptera 
Others divide some of these groups into 
Thus the Hemiptera and Neuroptera 
are both split into two orders by writers of 


two. 


perhaps equal authority to those who com- 
bine them. The division between these 
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groups or sub-orders to me seem pretty 
distinct, but it appears best now to regard 
them as each forming one order only, rather 
than unnecessarily increase the number of 
divisions. 

The general characters and points of 
distinction were fully explained in Vol. I of 
_ this Magazine, and a plate was given with 
an example from each, so that I need not 
enlarge upon their characters now, but for 
those who have not seen the papers referred 
to, the following brief notes may be of use: 


HEMIPTERA.—Usually divided into two 
sub-orders—Heteroptera and Homoptera. 
Both live by sucking the juices of plants. 
The Heteroptera may be known by the 
fore-wings being of two substances; being 
leathery for about two thirds of the length, 
They are all small 
The Hom- 
optera have the fore-wings of one substance 
only, all leathery, as in the froghopper, or all 
In all the early 


and the tip transparent. 
insects, many being apterous. 


transparent as in the aphis. 
stages of these insects they run and eat, and 
are similar to the imago except that they 
have no wings. 

ORTHOPTERA.—This order only contains 
a few British species, such as the grasshopper, 
cricket, and cockroach. They are active in 
all their early stages. 

CoLEOPTERA.—This order contains the 
beetles, which differ from all other insects 
by having the forewings formed into a pair 
of hard horny cases, which meet without 
overlapping in the middle. The pupa is 
quiet, andthe limbs contained in separate 
cases. 

NEMROPTERA.—This comprises two sub- 
orders, some authors make three or four. 
The Neuroptera proper, the 
well-known dragon flies, the storm flies, 
&c., with four transparent wings filled with 


contains 


a close network. The other sub-order con- 
tains the caddis flies, of which a plate will 
be given in the March part of the Y.N. 
The early stages of this order are generally 
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passed in water. The pupz of some are 
active, and of others quiet. 
LEPIDOPTERA.—Too well known to need 
description. The wings differ from all | 
other orders by being covered with scales. _ 
Having thus briefly stated the character- 
istics of the different orders, I will now go 
more fully into the sections of each, and 
give my reasons why I think they should 
succeed each other in the order given above. 
ORDER I. 
HEMIPTERA. 
SUB-ORDER I—HETEROPTERA. . 
I have placed this sub-order first in the 9} 
winged insects, following immediately after }' 
This seems to be the 
natural place, inasmuch as many of the 
Heteroptera are either apterous or the wings 


the wingless groups. 


are only rudimentary, and in some species 
which have wings it is often extremely | 
difficult to get a specimen with them per- 
fectly developed. The structure of the 


mouth in this order is similar to many of } 
the Aptera; but mouth structure alone is | 


uncertain as a means of classification, as ? 
almost every order has its mandibulate and | : 
haustellate representatives, even Lepidop- | 
tera, which are all haustellate in the perfect | 
state, are mandibulate in the caterpillar. | 
I shall follow Douglas and Scott in the | 
arrangement of this order as being not-only ! 
the most recent, but the most learned work — 
on the subject. 

The Heteroptera is divided into two 
great divisions :— 

I. Gymnocera, | 
in which the antennz are inserted mostly | 
on the upper side of the head and the legs 
formed for running or jumping. This divi- 
sion is again divided into— 

(a.) GEODROMICA, 
which contain the land bugs, or those found | 
upon plants, and which have the elytra | 
formed generally of several pieces joined | 


together, and the claws inserted at the end | 


of the last joint of the tarsi, This is divided | 


: 
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into twelve sections anda fee number of 
families, and contains the greatest bulk of 
the British species. The following is a 
summary of the twelve sections drawn up 


from the above-mentioned work. 


1. ScUTATINA has the antennz short 
and five-jointed, all the rest having four 


joints, except Hebriana, which has six, and 


Reduviana, which has 4-8 long. It contains 
eight families. 

2. CoREINA.—Insects robust or elongate. 
Ocelli, two, thus differing from sections 4, 
6, 8, and 9, which have none. 
five families. 

3. BrErytTina.—Insects elongate, narrow, 
slender. Tibiz suddenly bent at the base. 
Contains two families. 
mind us of a daddy-long-legs by their long 
and slender limbs. 

4. CC@cEGENINA.—This section only con- 
tains a single species (Pyvrhoceris apterus), 


It contains 


These insects re- 


which is scarlet and black, of a somewhat 
- oval form, with very short elytra. 


5. LyG#1na.—Oval and of a hard sub- 
stance. 
4-5 simple nervures. 
families. 

6. Tineripina differs from all the rest by 
the elytra being of one uniform substance 
throughout, often reticulated, and over- 
lapping the abdomen. It also differs in 
the tarsi being two-jointed. 


The membrane of the elytra have 
It contains five 


7. HIEBRIANA only contains a single 
species (Hebrus pusillus) which is dull black 
with white hairs and four white spots on 
each elytra. It is very small, hard, com- 
pressed. Antennz six-jointed. It is found 
Lemna and other aquatic plants. 


8. CoRTICICOLINA.— This section only 
Contains four species, divided into two 
families. The tarsi are two-jointed, the 
second joint being the longest. The insects 
are rather square, flat, and thin. it con- 
tains two families. 

g. Capsina.—This section is rather ex- 
tensive. The insects generally rather long 
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and slender, soft and Peer op} ska taal eae Maaeeae © Ghani tene Ocelli none. 
Membrane without nervures, except two or 
sometimes only one closed cells at the base. 
It contains twenty families. 

10. ANTHOCORINA.—In this section the 
wings are often entirely wanting and the 
For this 
reason, perhaps, it ought to be placed first 
after the Apterz. It contains the well- 
known bed-bug (Acanthia lectularvia), and is 
divided into four families. 
OcuLATINA.—This section only con- 


elytra in a rudimentary state. 


Ee: 
tains one genus, the insects being stout and 
convex, especially on the under side. The 
eyes are large and prominent. The insects 
are bladder-shaped, and the third pair of 
legs are formed for jumping. 

12. REDuviINA.—Soft and delicate; an- 
tennz 4-8 jointed, always longish and some- 
times very long. It contains two families. 


The insects of the other sub-division— 


(4) HYDRODROMICA, 
run upon the surface of water; the elytra is 
formed of one piece; and the claws are 
inserted before the end of the last joint of 
the tarsi (except in one genus). It is divided 
into two sections :— 

I. HyYDROMETRINA.—Some of the species 
of this section are very common upon the 
surface of both running and stagnant water. 
The under side is generally covered with a 
silken pile. 

2. LIMNOBATINA.—This section only con- 
tains a single species (Limnobates stagnorunt), 
a long, slender, dull black insect, common 
on the surface of ponds among Lemna. 


The other great division, — 


II. Cryptocerata, 
contains those species which live i# the 
water. It contains five sections :— 

1. APHELOCHIRINA.— Only contains a 
single species (Aphelocheivus estivalis). A 
rare insect, broad-oval, dull light brown, 
with small head and broad thorax. 

2. NAuUCcORINA.—Again only contains one 
species (Naucoris cimicoides), a broad, oval, 
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greenish fuscus insect, with broad head, and 
broad thighs to the fore legs. Not rare in 
ponds and ditches. 

3. NeEpina.—Contains two species, re- 
presenting two families—Lanatrva linearis, a 
long, slender creature, and Nepa cinerea (the 
water scorpion). Both have the front tarsi 
bent for holding prey, and both have two 
long linear appendages at the extremity of 
the body. They are found on the mud at 
the bottom of stagnant ponds. 


4. NOTONECTINA consists of two families, 
the first composed of the two boat-flies 
(Notonecta glauca and maculata), and the 
second of Plea minutissima, something like a 
small, dumpy boat-dy, one line long. 


5. CoRIxINA contains the remainder of 
the aquatic species. 


SuB-OrDER II. 
HOMOPTERA. 


These insects were divided by Westwood 
into three sections, which is perhaps the 
simplest way of dividing them, as follow :— 

1. Trimera, with tarsi three-jointed. 
two- 3 

3.0 Monomera,.~ 5, three ca 
I will revecse these for two reasons: first, 
because Westwood placed the Monomera 
next to the water-bugs just passed; and 
secondly, because the Dimera approach 
best the next order. 

1. Monomera.—This section contains 
the Coccide or scale insects, in which the 
female is simply an animated scale. 

z. DimerRA consists of the Psyllide or 
jumping plant-lice, the Afidg or true plant- 
lice, and Aleyrodid@, one white species being 
sometimes very numerous on cabbages. 

3. TRIMERA.—This section contains the 
families Cicadide and Cereopide, the first 
represented in Britain only by the rare 
Cicada angelica which I have taken in the 
New Forest, and the second by the cuckoo- 
spit insect or froghopper (Afphrophoria spu- 
maria) and allied forms. 


2. Dimera, he 


BRITISH MOTHS. 


By JoHn E. Rogpson. 


CHEIMATOBIA BRUMATA. 
The Winter Moth. 

AT this season of the year, when nearly 
all insects are snugly esconsed in their 
hiding-places, sleeping away the time till 
warmer weather shall rouse them to activity, 
the little fragile-looking winter moth may 
be found flitting about the leafless hedges, 
heedless of the cold, not driven into con- 
cealment by snow, and able to bear several 
degrees of frost with impunity. The actual 
amount of cold it can bear does not seem 
very satisfactorily known, but I have had it 
emerge in the house in acold room where 
water standing beside the breeding cage 
was frozen over. An interesting observa- 
tion was also recorded in Vol. I., p. 60, of 
the species pairing in the open air at a time 
when the ground was covered with snow 
and the ice was bearing. The collector who 
would take C. brumata at large must muffle 
himself up in overcoat and wrappers, and 
he may well wonder how so small an animal 
can resist what would be fatal to himself if 
exposed for any length of time. The male 
will be found flitting about the leafless 
hedges from November to the middle of 
January, and may be captured at dusk. 
Later in the evening it may be taken abun- 
dantly at lamp-posts, lighted windows, &c. 
The female must be looked for after eleven 
o’clock, when she will be found sitting on 
the leafless twigs, generally at the extreme 
end of a shoot. Nor is its power of resisting 
cold the only interesting part of its history. 
It is one of our most destructive insects, 
and so abundantly prolific that all efforts to 
rid our orchards and shrubberies of it have 
proved unavailing. The female being nearly 
wingless is quite unable to fly, and this 
would seem to make it easy to get rid of it. 
In some places a sticky compound is daubed 
on the trunks of trees, and as the females 
crawl up they are captured and destroyed. 
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This is perhaps the most effective of all the 
means that have been tried for lessening its 
numbers. The larva is easily beaten out, 
but this process is always more or less 
injurious to the trees themselves, while the 
pupa is comparatively so small that only an 
experienced “‘ digger’ would find it. 


The Imago is greyish brown with 
several narrow darker bars crossing the 
fore wings. The hind wings are pale grey 
and nearly devoid of markings. The female 
is similarly marked to the male, but the 
wings are reduced to a narrow strip only 
and are of no use for flight. The male 
expands about an inch and a quarter; the 
) female barely half an inch. 


The Egg is laid in the crevices of the 
bark. 
‘trude her eggs through the interstices of 
muslin or ieno, so that they appear as if 
deposited on the outside. When first laid 
they are white with a faint greenish tinge, 
but they quickly turn to a reddish orange, 
and before hatching become quite brown. 
Newman suggests that where this moth isa 
pest ‘‘ the pruning of fruit trees should not 
» be done till after Christmas, that a portion 


In confinement the female will pro- 


of the eggs may be carried away with the 
prunings, none of which should be dug in 
or allowed to remain on the ground, as the 
egg would hatch in spring, and the young 
caterpiliar ascend the tree or shrub. 


The Larva emerges before the leaves 
appear upon the trees and eats its way into 
the unopened buds. When these burst, the 
larva spins together the leaves on the ter- 
minal portion of the shoot, and lives there 
in concealment, feasting on the tenderest of 
the young leaves, and obstructing the growth 
of the others with its silken threads. In 
appearance it is not very like the ordinary 
form of a Geometer larva, being rather short 
and thick, and tapering to each extremity. 
Its concealed life and little need for loco- 


motion appear to have prevented its de- 


velopement in the ordinary way. Itscolour 
varies from green to brown or nearly black, 
with paler longitudinal stripes. 


The Pupa is just below the surface ot 
the ground ina slight cocoon. It is pale 
reddish orange in colour and of'the usual 
shape. 

The Food-plant of this species in- 
cludes almost every tree and shrub, either 
in orchards, woods, or hedgerows, and al- 
though it may have a preference for some 
trees rather than others, I do not know any 


it will not eat. 


Time of Appearance.—As already 
said, the imago may be found from Novem- 
to the middle of January. The eggs are 
laid in December, or early in January, and 
the larva is full fed by May or June. 


Varieties.—I have not met with or 
heard of any striking varieties of this species. 
It varies a little in colour, and in the depth 
of hue of the darker bands. 


The Distribution of the species is 
very general over Europe, but it does not 
appear to reach the Polar regions, though 
Dr. Staudinger marks it as probably occur- 
ing in Greenland. 


THE “YOUNG NATURALIST” 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


THE second plate issued with this part 
contains figures of three species of Deltoides, 
eleven of Pyralides, and one Crambite with 
its larva, 

The DELTOIDES are— 

HYPENA CRASSALIS.—A very distinct and 
beautiful species, not scarce where it occurs, 
but very local. 

HERMINIA DERIVALIS.—A scarce and local 
insect that might readily be mistaken by a 
beginner for one of the larger Acidalia. 
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HERMINIA BARBALIS.—Much more gener- 
ally distributed than the last. In general 
appearance it is very like tarsipennalis and 
grisealis The latter of these may always 
be known by the subterminal line com- 
mencing atthetip. Zarsipennalis is browner 
than barbalis and the lines are more dis- 
tinctly defined. 


The PYRALIDES are— 

- ODONTIA DENTALIS.—A very distinct in- 
sect occurring on the south coast in July 
among Viper’s Buglos, on which the larva 
feeds. 

PYRAUSTA PURPURALIS.—A widely distri- 
buted insect, frequenting dry grassy slopes. 
It flies by day, but is difficult to see upon 
the wing. It is larger than the two other 
species of the genus, which it otherwise 
closely resembles; but the spots on the fore 
wing of purpwralis form a curved band, 
which they never do in the others. 


RHODARIA SANGUINALIS.—A very beauti- 
ful and distinct species found in Ireland and 
on the west coast of England. The larva 
feeds on thyme, and the insect is not scarce 
where it occurs. 

ENNYCHIA CINGULALIS.— Widely distribu- 
ted, but local. 
anguinalis by the latter having the white 
band wavy and a distinct white central spot. 


It is readily known from 


This is sometimes wanting on the upper 
side, but is always well defined on the under 
side, while cingui nalis has no trace of it. 


ENNYCHIA OCTOMACULALIS.—A most dis- 
tinct species, widely distributed, but local. 


BotTys FLAVALIS.—This insect seems con- 
fined to the chalk districts of the south. 


BoTys VERTICALIs.—The largest species 
of the genus; it has also broader fore wings 
than the others. It is common in most of 
places. 

Botys FuScALIS.—An abundant insect in 
most of places, and the beginner is not 
likely to meet with the only one that 
resembles it, B, terzealis, which is very rare. 
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BoTys URTICALIS.— Also an abundant 
species, occuring wherever the common 
nettle grows. 

EBULEA CROCEALIS.—Widely distributed 
and generally abundant where it is found. 

SPILODES CINCTALIS.—A pretty insect and 
tolerably common in the south. 

The CrAmBiTE figured is— 

EPHESTIA PASSULELLA.—For the oppor- 
tunity of figuring this larva and the bred 
imago we are indebted toG. T. Porritt, Esq., 
of Huddersfield. The larva fed on figs, and 
Mr. Porritt is of opinion the species is 
double-brooded. 


AN ANNUAL GATHERING. 


SEVERAL correspondents have written us 
on this subject, expressing approval of the 
suggestion and their own willingness to join 
in such a gathering. Only one place has 
been named as suitable—Grassington, in 
Yorkshire. 
would prefer to begin at some place more 
readily accessible from distant districts. It 
should also, if possible, be held in the 
neighbourhood of some town where natura- 
lists are tolerably numerous, and where it 
is likely that a fair attendance might be 
secured. Our own idea was that the first 
meeting might with advantage be held at 
The Cheshire Sandhills, and the evening 
meeting in Liverpool. There,if at any place 
out of the Metropolis, a successful meeting 
could be arranged; but we really have no 
preference for one place or another if suc- 
cess could be ensured. The writer has 
never visited the Cheshire Sandhills, but 
was much taken with the account of them 
by Dr. Ettis, in our first volume. The 
Botanist, Ornithologist, Entomoiogist, and 
Conchologist would all find something there 
to interest them; while the number of well- 
known naturalists residing in Liverpool, 
would, if only part of them could be in- 
terested in the matter, ensure the after 


To our own mind we would 
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gathering being both useful and pleasant. 
If the proposal is not to be utterly abortive, 
like so many other suggestions of the kind, 
those interested must please communicate 
with us quickly, and say what they are dis- 
posed to do. If our suggestion be not en- 
tertained, we shall be glad to receive others, 
and also to know who would be disposed to 
read papers, and on what subject; also 
what exhibits would be made. If we could 
make any definite announcement on the 
_ subject, there would be much greater chance 
of the gathering being brought about. The 
date is aiso necessary to be fixed, and we 
- would suggest Easter Monday or Whit Mon- 
. day as two suitable days. 


QUERIES. 


vie 
NIGHTINGALE. — Does the nightingale 
| breed in, or regularly visit any part of 


. Teesdale.—L.F. 
8. 


FEerRNS.—What is the best way to grow 
} such ferns as Asplenium Trichomones, and 
| Ruta-muravia in cultivation ?—L.F. 
Q. 
BurNETS.—What is the difference between 
_ Zygena lonicere and trifolii, and are the 
| differences sufficient to make two distinct 
| species; also does any one know of a locality 
_ where the two are found together ?—L.F. 
IO. 
MAGNESIUM LIGHT FOR ATTRACTING IN- 
_ SEcTS.—Has any one tried the effects of 
| magnesium light for attracting lepidoptera, 
| as suggested in the Young Naturalist, vol. i., 
| in an extract from Les Feuilles des Jeunes 
: Natwralists? If so, with what results ?>— 
| xu 
THe Moret.—Can any reader of the 
Young Naturalist tell me why the morel 
only acquires its peculiar flavour after being 
dried ?—B.W. 
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REPLIES. 
3. 

ANCHOMENUS PRASINUS.—I have little 
knowledge of the habits of this little beetle, 
but it is so common that if it had the power 
of emitting an explosion it would certainly 
have been observed by more than one. But 
there appears to be some error in the refer- 
ence that cannot explain. Noallusion what- 
ever to this beetle is made in the passage in 
Kirby and Spence respecting crepitating 
species. The entire paragraph in Kirby and 
Spence is worth reproducing and is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I shall now introduceto you the true 
counterparts’of the skunk, which explode a 
most foetid vapour from the ordinary passage 
and combat their enemies with repeated dis- 
chargesof smoke and noise. The most famous 
for their exploits inthis way are those beetles 
which on this account are distinguished by 
the name of bombardiers (Brachinus). 
The most common species (B. crepitans), 
which is found occasionally in many parts 
of Britain, when pursued by its great enemy, 
Calosoma inquisitor, seems at first to have 
no mode of escape, when suddenly a loud 
explosion is heard, and a blue smoke, 
attended by a very disagreeable scent, is 
seen to proceed from its anus, which im- 
mediately stops the progress of its assailant ; 
when it has recovered from the effect of it, 
and the pursuit is renewed, a second dis- 
The bom- 
bardier can fire its artillery twenty times in 


charge again arrests its course. 


succession if necessary, and so gain time to 
effect its escape; and, what is still more 
remarkable, Mr. Holme found that by 
pressing the abdomen near the anus the 
discharges may be produced after death. 
In this way two specimens which had been 
dead eighteen hours gave, one fifteen, and 
the other nineteen discharges before being 
exhausted, and he even obtained explosions 
from some specimens which had been dead 
four days; but most of these, along with 
the noise, discharged a black grainy fluid 
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without smoke (Trans. Ent. Soc., Lond, ii, 
proc. vii.). Another species (B displosor) 
makes explosions similar to those of B. 
crepitams: when irritated it can give ten or 
twelve good discharges; but afterwards, 
instead of smoke, it emits a yellow or brown 
fluid. By bending the joints of its abdomen 
it can direct its smoke to any particular 
point. M. Leon Dufour observes that this 
smoke has a strong and pungent odour 
which has a striking analogy with that ex- 
haled by nitric acid. It is caustic, redden- 
ning white paper, and producing on the skin 
the sensation of burning, and forming red 
spots, which pass into brown and, though 
washed, remain several days (Ann du Mus. 
xviii, 70). This burning sensation, M. 
Lacordaire informs us, when arising from 
the discharges of the large exotic species, is 
so painful that he has often been obliged to 
let those which he had taken escape. The 
same power of emitting explosions, as a 
means of defence, is also found in some 
other coleopterous species, as in those of 
the genus Paussus, according to M. Payen, 
who had an opportunity of studying their 
habits in the isles of Sunda and the 
Moluccas (Lacordaire, Introd. a l £ntom., 
wi., 56); in those of Cerapterus, according 
to Mr. MacLeay ( Westwood, Mod. Classif. 
of Ins ,%.,151); and in those of Zena ina 
slight degree, according to M. Lacordaire.”’ 
—Joun E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 


4. 

In all probability the larvze feeding on 

nettle and having only fourteen legs were 

those of the snout (Hypena proboscidalis). 
—L.S. 


5. 

I think the birds must have been bee- 

eaters (Merops apiaster); but I do not 

think they bred, as they usually bred like 

sand martins in colonies, and in similar 
places.—F. Bonn. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


THE ADVANTAGE OF OBSERVATIONS BEING 
RECORDED AT THE TIME.—A pretty long 
experience in such matters has convinced 
me that they act wisely and well who, having 
used their opportunities to the best of their 
power, communicate the results of their 
observations to the world without waiting 
for a period (never, perhaps, to arrive) when 
they may themselves have the credit of 
completing and perfecting them. It is bet- 
ter, whilst the freshness of recollection is 
undimmed, and the mind is in a position to 
draw a correct parallel between older and 
quite recent observations, and thus to give 
our descriptions the necessary developement, 
to throw into them whatever there may be 
of value in our peculiar experience or habits 
of investigation, and frankly to invite our 
fellow-labourers to do in our stead what we 
would gladly have done but for some in- 
evitable want of health, leisure, or opportu- 
nity. Were this course more generally 
followed in the sciences, both of observation 
and experiment, I am persuaded that by 
grasping at less we should attain more— 
even in personal reputation—and should 
unquestionably advance the interests of 
knowledge.’’—Pofessor I. Forbes in “ His- 
tory of Norway and its Glaciers.” 


MAMMALS. 


A Mouvusez’s WINTER STORES.—As two 
men were sawing up an old decayed apple- 
tree in our garden to-day (November 2oth), 
they came upon a hollow in the trunk, 
which had evidently been appropriated by 
some small creature as a magazine for the 
storing of winter provisions. The hollow 
was literally packed and crammed with 
horse-beans, among which were a few broad- 
beans and a couple of nuts. Altogether 
there was nearly a quart of beans thus 
stowed away, and many of them had com- 
menced to germinate. The mouse or mice 
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must have worked immensely hard to get 

this store together, as the horse-beans had 

to be conveyed fourteen yards, the broad- 

beans originally grew four-and-twenty yards 

off, and the nuts eighteen or nineteen, be- 

sides having each to be carried up the 

slanting trunk to the entrance of the maga- 

zine, which was about a foot and a half | 
from the ground. To gain a still better 

‘notion of the industry of these little creatures 

Wwe must, of couse, double the above mea- 

surements to allow for the journeys to and 

fro. The proprietor of the magazine did 
not put in an appearance, but there is no 
doubt that had he been seen and properly 
identified he would have proved a veritable 
specimen of the long-tailed, long-whiskered, 
black-eyed, ruddy-coated wood mouse (Mus 
sylvaticus). —W. H. WarNER, Standlake, 
Witney, Oxon. 


BIRDS. 


EAGLE IN HEREFORDSHIRD (p. 21).—As 
to the ‘‘eagle’’ seen by Miss Hutchinson, 
it, unless the measurements given are wrong, 
was more likely to have been a buzzard of 
some sort.—F. Bonp. 


OWL IN RIGGING oF A SHIP.—My brother, 
Waee. TS. and, of the S.S. “City of 
Brussels,’’ informs me that early in Novem- 
ber a large white owl came and rested on 
the rigging of his ship, it being at the time 
about 600 miles from the nearest land— 
Cape Race, Newfoundland. The bird was 
captured by one of the sailors and eventu- 
ally became the property of one of the lady 
Passengers. Capt. Land says that besides 
the usual sea-birds, starlings, larks, and 
hawks often came on board, but he has 
never had a visit from an owl before.—F. N. 

Pierce, Liverpool. 


GREAT NORTHERN DIVER, &C., AT POOLE. 
I have just received a fine specimen of the 
Great Northern Diver. It is a female in 
_the mature winter plumage, weighing 83 lbs. 


Its stomach contained the remains of some 
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small fishes. I also received three Shoveller 
Ducks—an adult male and female and an 
immature male—and two female Red- 
breasted Mergansers. All these birds were 
shot by a punter on 18th November in 
Poole Harbour.—G. A. Marriott, Lewis- 


ham, Kent. 


RARE BIRDS AT HARWICH. 


LITTLE BuSsTARD.—One seen on the 2ist 
November frequented the large fields of 
Ramsey and Little Oakley for more than a 
week and escaped the many attempts at its 
destruction. 


SHORE Larxs.—A large flight of these 
birds have arrived on this part of the coast 
and frequent the salt marshes. Thirty-five 


have been shot. 


EARED GREBE.—Two specimens of this 
grebe were shot on the River Stour on the 
27th November. 


BLACK-THROATED DIvER.—Two in winter 
plumage were shot on the River Stour on 
the 7th December. 


GREAT CRESTED GREBE.— Two were 
killed at one shot on the River Stour on the 
11th December still retaining a portion of 
their crests. 


Waxwine.—A single specimen of this 
very rare bird was seen in a garden in 
Dovercourt on thh 13th December.—F. 
Kerry, Harwich. 


INSECTS. 
COLEOPTERA. 


ERROR IN PLATE 1.—There is an error in 
plate 1. Carabus nemoralis ought to be 
monilis and vice versa. C.nemoralis is the 
broad insect; @. monilis the green insect 
with rows of tubercles.—Rev. W. W. Fow- 
LER, The School House, Lincoln. 


ANTHICUS BIMACULATUS.—I took a single 
specimen of this insect on the Crosby Sand- 
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hills, inthe spring of 1880, but did not know 
what it was until I saw the specimen taken 
by Dr. Ellis, as reported in your last issue. 
—R. Witoine, Liverpool. 


LEPIDOTERA. 


DOUBLE-BROODEDNESS OF ARCTIA FULI- 
GINOSA.—With reference to the double- 
broodedness of Arctia fuliginosa (Y.N., vol. 
iv., p. 11), I believe it to be so regularly in 
the Fens. I was very much interested in 
the species during a fortnight’s collecting at 
Wicken Fen at the end of July and begin- 
ning of August, 1878. In the first place, I 
had always taken the species here in May 
or June; in the next place, I had always 
considered it solely a day-flier; and in the 
third place, I had only taken the small 
northern form. But at Wicken I found 
what was undoubtedly a second brood (I 
have since taken it on the same ground in 
June), full on the wing at the end of July 
and beginning of August; that the species 
came freely to light on the Fen at midnight ; 
and that the specimens were exceedingly 
large. These facts, although quite new to 
me, I found all the local fen collectors con- 
sidered ordinary and regular occurrences 
(see ‘Naturalist ’’ N.S., vol. iv., p. 131).— 
Geo. T. Porritt, Huddersfield, December 
ith, 1882. 


CAPTURES AT LEWISHAM DURING 1882.— 
In common with many other parts of the 
kingdom, sugar with us proved almost a 
blank at the commencement of the season, 
but ended very much better than it begun. 
The following list is taken down in the order 
the insects occur in my diary :— 


AT LicuTt.—A. badiata, C. spinula, L. 
adustata, G. libatrix, M. occelleta, C. rus- 
sata var. centumnotata, N. festiva, T. 
amataria, L. comma, S. tipuliformis, O. 
sambucata, T. derasa, A. putris, Y. elutata, 
C. fulvata, B perla. One specimen of &, 
albicillata was taken at rest on a fence. 
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AT SuGar.—JD. pinastri, G. trilinea, E. 
lucipura, L. conigera, A. gemina, T. jan- 
thinaC. trapezina, H. micacea, C. cubicu- 


laris, N. C-nigrum, M. oxyacanthe, C. 
spadicea, O. lota, S. satellitia, V. poly- 
chloros 


AT Ivy.—. vaccinii, X. ferruginea, S. 
satellitia, M. oxyacanthe, C. spadicea. 


While staying at Dovercourt I obtained 
AT LIGHT one specimen each of #, apiciaria 
and E. tiliaria; aT SuGaR, 2 WM. abjecta, 
1 A. pyramidea, 1 C. cytherea, 3 A. puta, 
and several Z. testacea and H. nictitans. 
—T. F. Marriott, George Lane, Lewis- 
ham. 


(Is our correspondent right in saying 
that V. polychloros occurred at sugar ?— 
Eds: Y.N.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. HE. Ropson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to 8. L. Mos~ey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


G. C. BigNELL.—Thanks for the new bug 
(P. undatus) sent for figuring. We shall 
give a plate of Hemiptera at an early 
date, and should be glad to figure any 
other species which has recently been 
added to our fauna. 


F. Kerry, Harwich.—Thanks for pair of 
beautiful shore larks and kingfisher sent 
for figuring. 


EXCHANGE. 


I have a herbarium of British plants 
numbering nearly 1200 specimens. They 
are all well dried, uniformly mounted, and 
labelled with locality, date, and collector's 
name. It contains most of the rarest British 
plants. I would be glad to exchange it for 
British lepidoptera——JoHn E. Ropson, 15, 
Northgate, Hartlepool. 
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WILLOWS 
(Salix). 
By J..P. SouTTer, Bishop Auckland. 

F there be one family of flowering 
plants more than another which 
is neglected or eschewed by botanists, 
it is the willows. Of the ninety-five 
species and varieties named in the 
London Catalogue of British Plants, 
probably no single botanical expert 
would undertake to identify and name 
the whole of them. And it would 
possibly puzzle any average botanist, 
to correctly name off-hand a tenth part 
of the number taken at random. The 
Philistines jeeringly say that all bota- 
nists are less or more crack-brained, 
but they are admittedly crazy who 
make a special study of the willows. 
They are decidedly enthusiasts, and are 
generally very jealous of the merits of 

their pet order. 

To the unbiassed student and lover 
of nature, there is something bordering 
on the ludicrous, to find a dubious 
species split. up into a dozen or fifteen 
varieties; and the endless synonyms 
seem to lead to such inextricable con- 


appears to be to dub every individual 
tree and bush with a distinctive 
apellative reserved to that particular 
plant, and scarcely, if at all, transmit- 
able to its progeny. The same remarks 
are less or more applicable to several 
other genera, such as the brambles, 
roses, mints, &c., in which we find that 
no two botanists who have studied these 
families, are exactly agreed as to the 
number of species or varieties. This 
arises from the mutability of species, 
the extreme naturalness of the classifi- 
cation, involving the preponderance of 
similar characteristics, with a great 
tendency to trivial variation, and in 
the willows at least, to the readiness 
with which hybrids are produced. A 
very small smattering of Botany will 
enable any one to recognise a willow as 
such, but considerable technical care 
and skill is required to correctly iden- 
tify even the commonest species. This 
arises from the fact that in the majority 
of cases, the flowers are produced in 
early spring, long before the leaves 
appear, and that both flowers and 
mature leaves of the same plant, are 


fusion, that the only feasible solution | necessary for complete identification. 
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And stil further to complicate matters 
the staminate and pistillate flowers are 
borne on separate plants, so that four 
distinct, gatherings are required for 
each species. And: premising that the 
flowers and leaves of dozens of species, 
if taken separately, are scarcely distin- 
guishable, it is no wonder that mistakes 
often occur in large collections, or that 
the beginner finds it tedious and irk- 
some. And yet the willow bespeaks a 
word of welcome, for it is one of the 


earliest heralds of the advent of spring 
‘When the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over.” 
Or as Tannahill in one of his most 
charming lyrics, ‘Gloomy winter’s 
now awa’,” sings— 
“ Siller saughs wi’ downy buds 
Adorn the banks fu’ briary O.” 


At Hastertide the leafless branches of 
willow—chiefly §. caprea—conspicu- 
ous by its profusion of golden catkins, 
are much sought after to deck the 
churches with, as a substitute for the 
triumphal palm, hence they are often 
locally called “ palms.” 

The flowers of the willow are ex- 
ceedingly simple: they are called 
achlamydeous because they have neither 
The 


flowers are nothing more than two | 


calyx nor corolla. staminate 
(in one British species three and in 
another five) slender stamens springing 
from the same point of the catkin with 
a small scale at the base. ‘They are so 
showy from the large number clustered 


together and the bright yellow, some- 
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times purple hue of the anthers. The 
pollen is produced in great quantities, 
and is a welcome feast to the bees, by 
whom it is greedily devoured after 
their winter’s abstemiousness. Being 
dry and powdery it is readily carried 
by the wind to the pistillate flowers, 
which simply consist of a bottle-like 
ovary with a forked stigma and a small 
scale at the base. They too are produced 
in catkins, but usually of a sober green, 
When 


mature, the ovary bursts in two, and 


or downy grey appearance. 


discloses the minute seeds, densely 
The seeds 
do not long retain their vitality, -and 


covered with silky hairs. 


if they do not readily reach a favourable 
nidus, they quickly lose their power of 
germinating. But this is compensated 
for, by the readiness which any broken. 
twig will take root and grow. Nothing 
is easier than to strike cuttings of: 
willow, sufficient soil to stick them 
into and plenty of moisture beingall that 
is necessary. The great majority of 
species love to grow in marshes, and 
by watercourses, hence they are invalu- 
able for repairing and binding the 
banks of rivers. These are all quick 
growing and short lived, most of them 
only attaining the size of bushes or 
shrubs, but the white willow (8. alba) 
often attains a height of 40 to 60 feet, 
and a girth of 6 to 10 feet, this is the . 
most easily recognized species, from its 
size, and the silvery hue of its foliage, 
especially when the under surface is 
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upturned by the breeze. The long slen- 
der catkins also appear simultaneous- 
ly with the leaves; it is very common 
by stream sides, often by lonely desolate 
reaches, and is frequently associated 
with the idea of desertion and woe, as 


| in poor Ophelia’s mournful end :— 
_ "There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 


That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream ; } 


| There with fantastic garlands did she wake.” 
. Much less frequent is the bay willow 
| (S. pentandra) another well marked 
| species, which grows to be a small 
| tree. The staminate flower has five 
| stamens, the catkin appearing very 
late in May or June, along with the 
leaves, which whilst young have a 
| delicious fragrance when bruised. 
| Everyone is acquainted with the remark- 
_ able toughness, and pliability of the 
| young twigs of the willow, and its 
commercial importance, from its vari- 
ous. in basket 
Numerous species are used for these 


making &c. 


uses 


_ purposes, and their easiness of culture 
renders them valuable in otherwise 
| The bark of the young 
shoots are often beautifully polished 


| waste grounds. 


and coloured—olive green—yellow— 
The slender 
\pliant branches have often a very 
So, 
jjustly admired is the weeping willow 


| purple—crimson, &c. 


(graceful drooping appearance. 


(S. dabylonica), which is popularly 
ssupposed to be the tree on which the 
| Israelites hanged their harps by the 
rivers of Babylon, although this is 
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more than doubtful, it being essentially 
a mountainous rather than an aquatic 
species. We are all familiar with the 
charmingly elegant contour of the 
weeping willows—those emblems of 
grief, which now so plentifully adorn 
The 


origin of these ubiquitous plants, 1s 


our cemetries and graveyards. 


romantically ascribed to a single speci- 
men growing in Pope’s garden at 
Twickenham, and which he reared 
from a chance twig, forming part of a 
package of figs from Turkey. Certain 
it is that only pistillate flowers have 
been observed in this country, and all 
the numerous specimens now in culti- 
vation are grafts upon other species of 
willows. Inferior varieties are often 
substituted, such asthe purple willow 
(S. purpurea). Inneglected graveyards 
one may often observe the hardier stock 
The 


willow can also claim the distinction 


obliterating the lordlier scion. 


of producing the smallest true tree, 
meaning by this, a plant with a perma- 
nent woody stem. This lowly shrub 
(S. herbacea) is found on the top of 
Snowdon, and the Lake Mountains, 
and is abundant on the summit of all 
the Scottish Alps. 
in its character, extending to Iceland, 
and the extreme northern limit of 
vegetation, when it has been found by 
Polar explorers, sustaining a precarious 
existence on the frigid borderland of 
Fully exposed to the 
which 


It is truly arctic 


perpetual ice. 


cutting blasts sweep these 
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high altitudes, it rarely rises above 
the surrounding vegetation or shelter- 
ing debris, attaining a height of barely 
three inches, with leaves a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, yet ramifying 
extensively, rarely flowering, but root- 
ing readily at the extremities of its 
woody tortuous branches. On the 
Scottish mountains it is overtopped by 
the encircling herbage, hence the para- 
dox that in that eccentric country the 
grass grows higher than the trees. 

The wood of the willow is white and 
soft. It does not split readily, so it is 
often used for packing cases, rollers, 
brake blocks, &c. It burns slowly, 
and makes a superior charcoal for 
gunpowder manufacture. The bark of 
various species is suitable for tanning 
purposes: the leaves of 8. herbacea 
are used by the Icelanders to prepare 
their leather. The barks of several— 
notably 8S. Russelliana—are rich in 
salicine, in high repute as a febrifuge, 
even rivalling Peruvian bark. ‘Three 
doses are said to cure ague or inter- 
mittent marsh fever, but being so 
common it is not likely to become 
popular. The exceeding pliability of 
the young shoots, the wzdlingness with 
which they yield themselves to various 
uses, has probably originated the com- 
mon name of willow—withe—Scottish 
widdie. Hence we have the Scottish 
name for the gallows, “‘ widdie,” from 
the strength, tenacity, and strangula- 
ting power of the willow! The local 
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name of “sallow,” Scottish ‘ saugh,” 
is from the ashy grey hue of the foliage © 
of certain species, such as S. cinerea | 
and §. caprea, the goat willow, goats 
being supposed to be excessively fond 
of browsing on its leaves and twigs. 
The leaves of S. nigricans and its 
varieties, become black whilst drying, 
even when the greatest care is exercised. 
The foliage of S. phylicifolia, the tea 
willow, so closely resembles tea leaves 
that it is shrewdly suspected they are © 
adulterate the 
cheaper kinds of tea: the result, if it 


sometimes used to 


does not improve the flavour or efficacy 
of the universal beverage, can scarcely 
although, 
when the leaves of the sloe (Prunus 
spinosa) which, being equally suitable, 
are sometimes surreptitiously used for 
the same purpose, the infusion has 
been punningly termed “‘ s/oe poison.” 
The botanic name saua, Latin for 
willow, with allied representative names, 
refer to shrubs producing branches, _ 
suitable for withes or bands. The 
German saad, Latin aula, a stall or 
hall; brings us back to the time when 
our ancestors formed their primitive 
dwellings of wattles, or wickerworks 
Some 


be considered injurious ; 


of willow—sallow branches. 
philologists derive the word from the 
celtic sal, near, 4s, water, because so 
many of the species love to grow in 
watery places, and more fancifully from 
the Latin salis, to leap, because of the 


elasticity of the wood. In the 
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anguage of flowers, the willow is the 
smblem of melancholy, and is always 
associated with mourning as in the 


song of Desdemonda— 
“ Sing willow, willow, willow, 
Sing all a green willow shall be my. 
[garland.”’ 
An immense number and variety of 


nsects prey upon the leaves and wood 


of the various species of willow. Often 
m summer the goat willow may be 
seen completely stripped of its foliage 
and the twigs matted together with a 
isilky substance like spiders’ webs. It 
is a rich amusement for boys to apply 


a lighted match to these networks as 
they shrivel up with a sudden flare 
resembling what Solomon called “the 
laughter of fools.” Like the oak, 
some of the willows form a favourite 
haunt of numerous gallflies, and the 
leaves are often beautifully spangled 
with the little crimson beads which 
form their habitation. They are also 
very subject to the ravages of plant-lice 
Aphides—those secreters of the honey- 
dew, which the rustic mysteriously 
thinks, drops manna-like from heaven, 
and which is so greedily devoured by 
ants. 


; 
| 
| 
, 


NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. Extis and Mr. SMEDLey, 
Liverpool. 
(Will the readers of the Y.N. kindly correct 
an amusing printer’s error which occured 
in the last number of the Y.N., in the 
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locality for Carabus catenulatus ; although 
this species inhabit 
‘healthy ’’ situations, it was not intended 
that young coleopterists should be sent 
to look for this species in such a mislead- 
ing locality, but “‘ heathy” situations was 
the word which ought to have appeared 
in print.) 


does generally 


Passing from the Carabides, and omitting 
for the present any reference to the Scari- 
tides, we commence with the first group of 
beetles which have notched anterior tibiz, 
the Lebiide, distinguished by their truncate 
elytra, which are generally shorter than the 
abdomen. The last species in this family, 
Masoreus Wetterhalli, has the elytra so long, 
and so slightly truncate at the apex that it 
may cause a little trouble to its fortunate 
captors, but the description, given at the 
close of this article will, I think, enable 
The Lebiide (includ- 
ing the genus Brachinus, which is separated 
as a distinct family by some authors), 


them to recognise it. 


contains the following genera :—Brachinus, 
Drypta, Polystichus, Odacantha, Atophorus, 
Blechrus, Metabletus, 
Lnonychus, Lebia, Cymindis, and Masoreus. 
The latter of these is easily separable by 
reason of its having the anterior tibie 
covered with strong spines, the whole of the 
remaining genera having the legs smooth 
and unarmed. 


Demetris, Dromius, 


A. Anterior tibiz without spines. 


Fig.5. Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 

1. Fourth joint of anterior tarsi deeply 
bilobed. (See fig. 5., anterior tarsus 
of Demetrias atricapillus). 

Upper side blue ; thorax very long; an- 
tennz and legs yellow-red .. Drypta. 


Head black ; thorax red. Elytra pale, 
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with the suture, a diamond-shaped 
spot behind the middle formed by 
both elytra, anda round spot at the 
side margin, black ...... Atophorus 
Elytra pale, without a spot on the suture, 
with or without a spot before the 
APO 0 isle dcw'sielsipiee 0d wale sls  DEINELIUAS. 
2. Fourth joint of anterior tarsi emargi- 
nate (fig. 6, anterior tarsus of Lebia 
chlorocephaia), 
Thorax much longer than broad...... 
Odacantha 
Thorax much broader than long.. Lebia 
3. Fourth joint of anterior tarsi simple 
(fig. 7, anterior tarsus of Dromius 
linearis). 
a. Size over 3 inch. 
Elytra blue black... 2...,.'.,. Brachinue. 
Elytra brown or pitchy. Head con- 
tracted behind to form a distinct 
neck, elytra parallel sided........ 
Polystichus. 
Head not contracted behind; elytra 
rounded at Sides sh. -fep.)<.- Cymindis. 
b. Size under 2 inch. 
Elytra blue or green..see Brachinus 
Elytra pale yellow, brown, or black, 
or with dark markings; antennz 
and legs yellow.......... Dromius. 
Antenne and legs black or dark 
.. Blechrus, Metabletus, 
and Lionychus. 
B. Anterior tibie furnished with strong 
SSS Ueind aU ociacou oomoor Masoreus. 


BRACHINUS. 


The commonest British species, B. crepi- 
tans, can hardly be mistaken for any other 
British beetle. The head and thorax are 
bright red, whilst the elytra are deep blue- 
black; the antennz red, with the exception 
of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th joints, which are 
more or less dusky; and the legs are red. 
The specific name has reference to its power 
of defending itself from its enemies by pro- 
ducing a discharge of acrid vapour from 

the anus, attended with a crackling sound 


brown .. 
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—whence the name ‘' Bombardier"’ beetle, 

which is sometimes applied to it. In the 

Northern counties it seems to be quite’ 
unknown, but where it does occur, on the‘ 
banks of tidal rivers, as at Gravesend, and 

in the Isle of Wight, it is generally very 

abundant. Two other species of Brachinus,’ 
or rather one other species (Sclopeta) and 

a doubtful species (explodens) occur in 

England, but rarely. They are both much 

smaller (2-3 lines). B. sclopeta, only a few 

specimens of which have been recorded, and 

those principally from the South coast, is | 
easily recognised by its having a bright red 

dash at the base of the suture of the elytra; 
whilst eaplodens is said to differ from crepi- 

tans by its smaller size, and by having 
scarcely any distinct striz on the elytra. 


DRYPTA. 

D. dentata, the only British species, is 
easily recognised from the description given 
above. It is a species which measures nearly 
} an inch in length, but is a prize—only 
having occurred in a few localties in the 
south. 


POLYSTICHUS. 

The British species P. vittatus is easily 
distinguished from all the other British 
Geodephaga by having a bright red streak 
down each of its pitchy brown elytra, run- 
ning parallel with the suture. This is also 
a rare species, an indefatigable collector 
like Mr. Dawson having only taken a single © 
specimen (in the Isle of Wight). 


ODACANTHA. 

The single species, 0. Melanura, is easily 
known by its long narrow thorax, which is 
bluish in colour, and its elytra, which are 
yellow-red with the apex blue-black. It 
measures about a inch in length, and 
occurs commonly in the fen district. 


JETOPHORUS. 
4. imperialis is sufficiently characterized 


by the diamond-shaped black spot on the 
suture, which is often connected with the 


spot at the side margin bya streak of the 
same colour. It only occurs very spar- 
ingly in the fen counties. 


¥ DEMETRIAS. 


Of this genus we have two British species, 
both fairly common and generally distri- 
buted. Atricapillus has the elytra pale with 
|} the suture sometimes a little dusky; monos- 
tigma has the suture, and a spot before the 
apex of each elytron black. 


DROMIUS. 


This is a somewhat difficult genus for a 
beginner, especially if he obtain some of the 
smaller species, and as several of these are 
desiderata with myself, I have to do my 
best to describe them from other descrip- 
‘tions. The genus may beartificially divided 
into seven groups of species, according to 
the colour and markings of the elytra. 
Gr. 1.—Elytra entirely yellow: 
Head black, thorax red; length } inch. 
D. melanocephalus. 
Gr, 2—Elytra yellowish, the suture dark, 
j this colour widening behind to the apex. 
. Head and thorax very long, D. longiceps 
)) Gr. 3.—Elytra brownish-yellow, darker at 
the apex; head and thorax not long . 
D. linearis. 
Gr. 4—Elytra brown, without light spots, 
and not darker at the apex. The two 
species of this group agilis and meridio- 
nalis (the latter of which Mr. Dawson 
believed to be a variety of the former), 
are very difficult to separate. In agilis 
the elytra are said to be wider behind 
and to have impressions on the third 
and sixth interstices of the striz ; whilst 
_ meridionalis is parallel sided, and has 
impressions in the sixth interstice only. 
(Cox’s Handbook.) 
‘Gr. 5.—Elytra dark brown, with a light spot 
at the base (not reaching the side mar- 
_ gin), and another light spot near the 
; apex. 
Posterior light spot involving almost 


| 
| 
j 
1 
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the whole of the apex; size 2} lines .. 
D. quadrimaculatus. 
Posterior light spot small and round ; 
size 14 to 2 lines ....D. qguadrinotatus. 
Gr. 6.—Elytra yellowish with dark mark- 
ings, the scutellum and shoulders dark. 
D. quadrisignatus, 
Gri 7. Biya yellowish, with dark mark- 
ings, but the shoulders are yellow ...... 
D. nigriventris, D. vectensis, D. sigma. 
These species which, I have no doubt, are 
easily distinguishable when compared to- 
gether, are difficult to separate on paper; 
nigriventris (which is often almost without 
markings), has the front half of the elytra 
pale, with a black suture, the hinder half 
being more or less dark, with a small light 
spot behind, near the apex; vectensis and 
sigma have the elytra pale, with a dark 
toothed band across the middle, the end of 
this band ceasing at the side margin in 
sigma whilst in vectensis the band is pro- 
duced at the sides as faras theapex. All 
three species are about } inch in length. 
The species of the genus Dromius are 
found generally beneath bark, on herbage, 
or at the rootsof grass. They vary con- 
siderably in their distribution: D. longiceps 
and sigma are principally fen insects: D. 
vectensis, an insect comparatively new, has 
occurred only in the Isle of Wight; D. nig- 
riventris is found, according to Dawson, in 
damp places (we take it sparingly under 
heather in hilly places); D. quadrisignatus 
is not very frequently taken; whilst D. line- 
aris, agilis, meridionalis, quadrimaculatus, 
quadrinotatus, and melanocephalus are com- 
mon and generally distributed. 


BLECHRUS. 

The only species of this genus, B. maurus, 
is easily distinguished from species of the 
two following genera by its small size (1? 
lines), by its entirely black colour, the elytra 
being nearly smooth, or with very faint 
traces of striz near the suture. This beetle 
seems fairly common, but if found on clayey 
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ground which is full of cracks, and with the 
sun shining upon it, as I first made its 
acquaintance, the collector will well deserve 
all he bottles. 


LIONYCHUS. 


_ The single British species, LZ. guadrillum, 

has the head and thorax black, the latter 
having a very small, but acute tooth near 
each posterior angle; elytra nearly square, 
black, with a round light spot at each 
shoulder, and another (often indistinct or 
wanting) near the apex of each elytron; 
the interstices between the strize have a 
row of distinct punctures. This species 
appears to be common where it does occur, 
but very local. 


METABLETUS. 


The peculiar obliquely narrowed thorax 
in this genus is sufficient to distinguish it 
from any other of the Lebiide, but this has 
to be seen to be understood as its appear- 
ance cannot well be described on paper 
without a diagaram. We have three British 
species: 

M., truncatellus has the body perfectly 
black and the elytra without any depressions ; 
the base of the antennz and the tibiz are 
pitchy. 

M. obscuro-guttatus and M. foveola are 
bronze or bronze-brown, the elytra with two 
distinct depressions in the 3rd interstice 
(i.e between the 2nd and 3rd striz), but 
the former has a light spot at the shoulder, 
and sometimes another at the apex of each 
elytron, while the latter is unicolorous, and 
with the two depressions very distinct. 
M. obscuro-guttatus occurs only sparingly, 
but several localities have been recorded ; 
M. foveola is very common everywhere. 
About Liverpool it 
among the dead sallow leaves on our Sand- 
hills, 


is very common 


EE Bik 


1. Elytra blue or green. Antenne black, 


with only the basal joint red,......... 
LD. cyanocephata. 

Antenne black, with the ist, 2nd, and 
part of third joints red. . Z.chlorocephala 


2. Elytra black, with a large red spot at the 


shonldeni.cewee <aireuncinecn L. turcica, 


3. Elytra red, with a transverse band reach- 
ing across the middle and extended to 
the scutellum forwards and to the apex 
backwards, black, thus forming a dis- 
tinct black cross on a pale red ground. 

LL crux-minor. 


Of these species Z turcica is questionably 
British ; Z. crua-minor is very rare indeed ; 
LL. cyanocephala is very local; and Z chloroce- 
These 
beetles seem to have a partiality for the 
roots of gorse and broom. ; 


phalais common in many places. 


CYMINDIS. 
Thorax red; elytra black, with a yellow) 
spot at the shoulder, and yellow side 


MATeinS sso eee ales C. axillaris. | 
Thorax and elytra brown, the latter rather } 
lighter towards the base os _ 


C. vaporarium. | 


MASOREUS. 


The only British species, M. Wetterhalli, | 
bears very little general resemblance to the 
other Lebiide ; its elytra are only very 
slightly truncate behind, and are only a little 
shorter than the abdomen. The head and 
thorax are pitchy red, the latter being very 
short, and nearly twice as broad as long;_ 
the elytra are yellow red at the base, but 
pitchy red on the hinder three-fourths; the 
antennz and legs are reddish, the anterior } 
tibia, as described above, being furnished } 
with strong spines. Its length is slightly } 
under + inch. This species, which Mr. Daw- 
son, in his ‘‘Geodephaga Britannica,” 
classes along with Harpalus, is local, Mr. | 
Dawson’s localities being the Chesil bank, | 
near Weymouth; the Deal Sandhills; and } 
near Sheerness. | 


| OLD ENTOMOLOGICAL 
_ LOCALITIES, No. 2. 
f By S. C. GrEGSoN. 


* THE “ BrusHes,” STALEY BRIDGE, nine 
miles from Manchester. 


This locality was first brought into noto- 
tiety by old Jethro Tinker of Staley Bridge 
and his friends, G. Crozier and Eversham 
of Manchester, when they worked it for 
plants and insects between 1832 and 1840. 
Here they discovered Cloantha solidaginis in 
plenty at rest on stone walls and on stones, 
&c. My firstjourneys up to the Brushes were 
in August and September, 1840, accom- 
_panied by my old friend and instructor, 
“Jethro.” We took a long series of C. 
_ Solidaginis, and from that date the Brushes 
| became the regular hunting-ground of a 
fMumber of young Lancashire naturalists. 
We called regularly upon ‘old Jethro” to go 
with us, and thus the locality became 
‘developed. Men like R. S. Edleston, S. 
| Carter and T. Hague, all discovered new or 
hitherto very rare species there in these 
early days. And still its treasures were not 
exhausted when J. Sang wrote me to meet 
him in Manchester for a ramble in the 
Brushes a few years ago, for he found an- 
other new species there, Arg. erariella, 
“amongst the mountain ash. For a list of 
the riches of this district and how they 
were found, we must look in our books, 
and yet they do not give a tithe of 
‘what is to be still found there by those 
who will work. At present, Mr. White of 
Droylsden, and Michael Ward of Ducken- 
field are the best naturalists I know who 
work the ground. The present time should, 
however, be seized upon to exhaust it, as 
‘game and its nuisances are, in the near 
future, sure to close this hitherto open and 
‘Brand collecting ground—the Darenth Wood 
of the north. At present, any one working 
on the top of the hills must creep or lay 
down; if once they stand up they will be 
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seen and sent away. To reach the ground, 
go to Staley Bridge, by train from anywhere, 
and enquire for the Water Co.’s Reservoir. 
Two miles towards the hills you see, look- 
ing east, High Ridge—pronounced He 
Rege. Arrived at the corner of the first 
reservoir, climb the wall at the corner on 
the right hand side, and make for the low 
growing oaks, collecting as you cross the 
wet moorland. These oaks are ‘The 
Brushes.”’ Since I have known them they 
have not grown much in thickness or height 
but very many of them have died away, 
hence it is much easier to work amongst 
them than it was forty yearsago. Having 
reached the Brushes proper (I need only say 
that the term Brushes covers the whole of 
the district in entomological parlance), here 
we have various sorts of ground to choose 
from. The Brushes proper are celebrated 
for C. solidaginis, discovered by J. Tinker 
and Co.; Cheimatobia filigrammaria, discovered 
by myself; Plusia bractea, discovered by the 
late S. Carter, &c., &c., and on the stones in 
the brook. R. S. Edleston, following up 
my discovery of a case feeder upon them, 
bred out his Solenobia. Much of the bed of 
the brook is in the reservoirs now, but search 
further up. The oak woods on the opposite 
hill produce two notable species in April, 
viz., Cevopacha videns and Heusemene fimbriana 
—the latter discovered by T. Hague. The 
first sits on tree trunks and the last can be 
beaten out from the branches. Tap the 
branches gently and look for that little 
stone which fell straight down—you will 
find jimbriana. Being on this ground in 
April or May, go further up the valley, and 
amongst the whimberry you may find, as I 
did, Nep myrtelella, another new species, 
named by my old friend Edleston; and if 
you go still higher, amongst the Vaccinium 
vitis-idea, another of my discoveries will be 
sure to reward patient search, viz., Coleo- 
phora vitisella. The cases found under the 
leaves are disappointing, as they are rarely 
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bred out the same season. I leave all such, 
but secure all I find upon the upper side of 
the leaves. When searching for these cases 
the terminal shoots of V. vitis-idea will be 
seen tied, and between three upper leaves 
the larva or pupa of E. purpurana can be 
found; or if the leaves are tied and slightly 
twisted, then expect to breed Coccyx usta- 
maculana; and should any puckered leaves 
of this plant be observed, then expect to 
breed Nepticula Weaverit; or if any of the 
leaves are turned over and appear on the 
underside to have a skin stretched across 
the turnover, then secure them and expect 
to breed Lithocolletis vaccinella. By this time, 
if you have not been very discreet and quiet, 
a great big fellow in gaiters will probably 
be standing over you, and like me on the 
most successful day in my life, when I had 
discovered all the above Vaccinium feeders 
—Myrtilella, Vitisella, Weaverii, and Vaccinella 
—new to science, will be ordered off ‘‘ for a 
foo of a moppet katcher at drov th’ grouse 
an mon goo.’’—Rose Bank, Fletcher Grove, 
Edge Lane, January 7th, 1883. 


KILLING AND SETTING 
ICHNEUMONS 


AND OTHER FLIES. 
By G. C. BIGNELL, M.E.S. 

In this paper I propose to give instruc- 
tions how to kill and mount Ichneumons 
and similar flies. 

I shall commence by saying that a// my 
pill boxes have glass bottoms, so that I am 
enabled tosee the contents of each box after 
a day’s collecting, which is a very great ad- 
vantage, particularly so when you have to 
consider how the contents are to be disposed 
of.—I do not kill till I arrive home. Hav- 
ing procured specimens, and being ready 
for work, I obtain a basin of boiling water 
and invert the box containing the subject to 
If the fly does 
not seem inclined to move, I give the box a 


be operated upon over it. 
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sharp tap, and in eight cases out of ten the 
insect will fall on the water with its wings 
expanded horizontally. If, however, it does 
not do so, I try to expand them, at once, by 
bringing the fly to the side of the basin, and 
using two setting needles for that purpose. 
It is then taken out and placed in pure 
spirits of wine! and removed from _ this 
bath by floating it on a piece of glass* 
with its back downwards. The antennz,~ 
wings, and legs must be placed in position 
with a fine brush.* 


the glass for about r9 or I5 minutes, or 


It should remain on 


It can then 
be lifted off with a setting needle and placed- 
on the card. No matter the size of the ich- 
neumon or fly: it can be killed in the same 
way. The only exception is the Aphides: 
these should be stupified with chloroform, 
and mounted on plain cards before quite dead. 


until the spirit is evaporated. 


With regard to mounting single specimens 
of ichneumons there is a difficulty, because 
a portion of the underside should be visible, 
i.e. the coxz and trochanters, also the face 
and mouth. 
species, one can be mounted on its back, 


If you have two of the same 


which will at once remove the difficulty. I 
believe, however, that it may be done with, 
fairly satisfactory result by punching an 
0-like piece out of the card, so that the por- 
tions mentioned above may be seen through 
the aperture. 


I must confess that I like to see an insect 
well-mounted, and I spare no pains to obtain 
the desired result. I will, therefore, describe 
the method I have adopted. I make all my 
mounting cards for single insects. I do it in 
this way. Having obtained some nice white 
paper, I cutit up in pieces about three 
inches by one anda half ; Ithen fold it 
square, and with a small oval punch makea 
hole about half-an-inch from the fold ; I then 


(1) For this purpose I use an egg-cup. 

(2) Slips of glass 3’ by 1’ as used for microscopic slides 
do very nicely for this purpose. 

(3) A small sable-hair pencil is the best. 
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ridge paper, about the same distance from 
the top, with a small gun-wad punch. This 
piece of paper should be about 14 inches 
square. I next gum the inside of the first 
piece and lay the cartridge paper on one 
half of it, taking care the centre of the 0 is 
in the centre of the circle of the cartridge 
paper. I then place in the circular hole a 
piece of thin glass (as used for covering 
objects on glass for microscopic purposes), 
which may be cut square, small circles of 
glass being expensive. The other part of 
the gummed paper is then brought down on 
the cartridge paper, thereby hiding the cart- 
ridge paper and the angles of the glass,— 
care being taken that the oval holes are 
This kind of mounting, 
The glass 


quite opposite.* 
if well done, looks very neat. 
prevents the smailer flies from slipping 
through. If, after a day’s collecting, I find 
that I have a number of ichneumons to kill, 
I doit at the sametime. In this case I re- 
move them from the boiling water intoa 
glass of cold water, where they sometimes 
have to remain for twenty-four hours, before 
they are removed to the spirit bath, previous 
to mounting. I do not recommend their 
remaining in spirits over a quarter of an 
hour, for they are very apt to get stiff if 
allowed to remain too long. 


cut a circular hole ina piece of stout cart- 
2 ; 

During the past year I have mounted 
upwards of three thousand ichneumons, 
mostly Microgasterides. These I place six 


On a card, in pairs,—the last pair on their 


backs; and by the side I place the cocoons 

from which they emerged, at the same time 

making a note of the date of going into cocoon 
and of emerging, with the name of the victim. 


_Imay here remark that I place all my 
ichneumon cocoons in glass-bottomed pill 
boxes, with a note affixed to them giving 


(4) I make the holes in the cards in three sizes. It is 
obyious that what would do for a large insect 
would be much too large for a small one. 


the date and name of the insect infested. 
These are all arranged on their sides on 
shelves in my ‘‘sanctum,’’so that on entering 
the room I can at once see if there are any 
“births.” The small flies, if allowed to 
remain, will soon die, and it is quite im- 
possible to nicely mount them after they have 
gone over to the ‘‘great majority ” twenty- 
four hours. 

Should any collector wish any further 
instructions on this matter, if he will insert 
the query in the Y.N., I will try to answer 
it; for what may bea difficulty with him 
may also be so with another, who might be 
too modest to ask the question. 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 


NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mos ey. 


36. WHEATEAR. 
Sylvia Genanthe, Linn. 


(?) 
Size.—Length, nearly 7 in.; 
from I1 in. to 12 in. 
Plumage.—The male in adult summer 
dress has the bill black. Eyes dark brown. 
Crown of head and back bluish grey. A 
broad streak of black extends from the bill 
over and under the eye, embracing the ear 
All the wings feather blackish, 
Rump and 


CENANTHE. 
expanse 


coverts. 
with narrow pale margins. 
upper tail feathers white, which gives the 
bird the name of ‘‘ White-rump,” in many 
parts of the North of England. The tail 
has the two centre feathers black, the others 
black at the tips only, and white at the 
base. Throat and breast buff, shading off 
to white at the vent. Legs black. 

The ApULT FEMALE has the top of the 
head and back brown, the wing coverts and 
quills blackish-brown, ear coverts brown ; 
the rest of the plumage similar to the male, 
but duller in colour. In winter the sexes 
are more similar. 
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TrE Younec, when full grown, differs a 
good deal from the adult bird. The bill 
and legs are brown; top of the head and 
back-hair brown, much spotted with very 
dull white. Throat and breast light hair 
brown, with small: dark spots and rather 
mottled. The wings are dull black, the 
‘secondary quills broadly margined with 
reddish brown, primaries tipped with the 
same. Rump white. Tail like the old 
female; under parts dirty white. 


VARIETIES.—A variety is in Mr. Bond’s 
collection aimost white, with the breast, 
back, ear coverts, tail, and wing feathers 
tinged with their local colours. A similar 
one is recorded as having been seen near 
Norwich (Nat., 1864, vol. i., p.149). A buff 
variety is also recorded as having been shot 
near Worcester, and a white oneat Thetford 
(Zool., 1496 and 2927). Two or three white 
ones have also been seen or killed in the 
neighbourhood of Eastbourne. 


Note.—This bird has a “chat” similar 
to the last species though seldomer used, 
except when the vicinity of the nest is 
approached. It has also a song which is 
sweet, yet not powerful, and uttered gen- 
erally from a mound, or the top of a heap 


of stones. or from a wall. 


Flight.—The flight is generally of longer 
duration than that of the Whinchat, being 
continued across a field, from wall to wall, 
or from one elevated place to another, 
always alighting on a stone or elevated por- 
tion of the ground, except when in search of 
food, when it drops upon the ground from 
its elevated perch. 


Migration.—This species is migratory, 
arriving in this country at the end of March. 
For years I knew a certain lane, near Hud- 
dersfisld, where the Wheatear could be 
- found regularly about the last day of March 


or the first of April. It departs again at 
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large numbers, upon the coast. Gilbert 
White states that some remain in the 
south through the winter, but there is prob- 
ably some mistake, as I know of no other 
record of its having been seen in the winter 
in England. 


Food.—Insects of all kinds, when not 
too large, also snails, slugs, worms, &c. 


Habitat,—This bird is common in most 
parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
frequenting stony moorlands, rough places, 
and cultivated parts where the fields are 
In Yorkshire it is 
generally common wherever rough stour or 


divided by stone walls. 


stone walls are found, generally only one 
pair frequent the same place, and when they 
first arrive are very clean and really hand- 
some birds. In this part of the country 
they are called ‘‘White-rumps,” the white 
upper tail-coverts being very conspicuous 


when the bird takes flight. 


ABROAD it has a very wide range, being 
found all over Europe, in North Africa, 
Northern China, North-Western 
and Eastern North America, and Green- 
land. It has also been taken two or three 
times in Bermuda in the West Indies. 


Siberia, 


Nest.—The nest is composed of dry 
grass and moss, lined with wool or hair. It 
is placed in a dry wall or in a heap of stones. 
A pair breed in some dry moorland walls 
every year, and after the young are fully 
feathered, the old and young come together 
to feed in my garden. The manner in which 
they hop a yard or two, then stand, and © 
then hop another yard or two is very amus- © 
ing, now and then turning aside to pick up 
some of my caterpillars, which I have 
quartered upon a certain plant; and some- 
times in such cases, there is a desperate 


| struggle between my love of ornithology and 


that of entomology, whether to drive the 


the end of September or early in October, | bird away or allow my larvze to be eaten 


at which time it assembles, sometimes in 


| up. 
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Eggs.—Five eggs, sometimes six are 
laid, about the middle of May. They are 
very pale blue witha slight tint of green, 
much paler, however, than either the Whin- 
chat, Hedge-sparrow, or Redstart. 

VARIETIES are recorded pure white and 
others more or less spotted with rust red, 
“Thave many thus marked.—F.B. 


37. GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. 
Sylvia locustella. 

LocusTELLA.—From its note resembling 
that of the grasshopper. 

Size.—Length, 5}in.; expanse of wings, 
| 7} in. 

Plumage.— Bill horn colour, darker on 
the upper edge; eyes brown. ‘The whole of 
the upper surface is olive brown, each 
feather on the back having a dark centre. 
An obscure light streak extends over the 
eye, and the under partsare ligher. The 
male has a few obscure spots upon the 


throat and breast. Legs horn colour. 


THE FEMALE is similar, but without the 
eB spots on the breast. 

| Tur Youne are similar to the female, 
but duller in colour and more spotted. 

_ VARIETIES.—I have never seen a variety 
of this bird. 


Note.—The note or song of this bird is 
singularly like the stridulation of the grass- 
hopper insect itself; indeed it is so nearly 
| similar that it is quite possible for a natural- 
ist even to mistake the one for the other. The 
| bird also is capable of prolonging its note 
|-to an incredible extent, without pause or 
| intermission. When singing the bird is 
generally in the centre of some bush, or 
other place where it is well concealed, very 
| rarely it perches on the top of a bush to 
| sing. It commences soon after its arrival 
in this country and continues up to the end 
July. It also sings during the night, and at 
| Wicken Fen, in Cambridgeshire, I have 
heard them singing in chorus up to two 
o'clock in the morning. 
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Flight.—This bird is very mouse-like 
in its habits, running among the herbage 
and bushes, and very seldom taking wing, 
except when forced to do so, or when per- 
form its migratory flights. 


Migration.—A summer visitor to these 
Islands, arriving in England about the 
middle of April, and in Scotland rather 
later. It returns again to the south at the 
end of August. 


Food.—The food consists of all kinds 
of small insects, small snails, slugs and 
worms. 


Habitat.—The Grasshopper Warbler 
is found in most parts of England, Scotland’ 
and Ireland, but cannot be called common. 
In the neighbourhood ot Huddersfield it is 
a regular summer visitor to some of the 
woods, and is met with in several other 
At Wicken Fen it is 
fairly common, but always shy and very 
difficult to see. 


Yorkshire localities. 


ABROAD it is found in central Europe, 
rare in Algeria, Tangiers, and Morocco; but 
the geographical range does not seem to be 
well known. 


Nest— Unfortunately, I have not been 
able to obtain the nest of this species, to 
figure in the present edition of this work, 
although I have used every endeavour, in 
this neighbourhood and at Wicken, where 
also my friend, Mr. G. T. Porritt, F.L.S., 
repeatedly tried to find a nest in June, but 
wtthout success. It is usually placed at the 
bottom of a bush or large tuft of grass, and 
is composed of grass and moss, lined with 
finer grass. The following interesting ac- 
count by the Rev. W. Turner, is taken from 
“The Zoologist,”’ page 941, and shows the 
true habits of the birds :—“ Out of a tuft of 
grass, overarched by a bramble and con- 
taining a smaJl plant of whitethorn, I ob- 
served something hop, as it were, and im- 
mediately drop into the herbage. I ex- 
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amined the tuft in hopes of finding a nest of 
something or other; but a careful search 
resulted in nothing but disappointment. In 
the course of the day I returned to the 


spot; there was the same hop and away, 


but the motion was so short and quick, that 
I could not even then distinguish whether I 
had seen a bird ora mouse. I repeated my 
search for a nest, but with no better success 
than before. I then sat down by the spot 
to watch if anything would approach, and 
it was not long before I observed the grass 
move, and a veritable Sylvia locustelia (thread- 
ing its way through the grass) approach 
within arm’s length of me; but, after eyeing 
me for a moment, it commenced a retreat. 
Feeling confident there must be a nest, I 
took my knife and carefully cut away the 
herbage near the tuft, and then proceeded 
with the tuft itself, in the centre of which, 
and ina depression of the ground, I found 
the object of my search; but to the very 
last there was not the slightest appearance 
of ingress or egress. I was so struck with 
what I had witnessed that I again sat down 
and ever and anon the same stealthy move- 
ments to and fro were repeated. The male 
bird appeared very shy, only once ap- 
proached, and then not nearer than eight or 
ten yards; it perched on a twig just above 
the ground, and for a while kept up a harsh 
grating noise, but soon disappeared, and I 
saw itno more. The female uttered no cry. 
The other two nests I detected in the same 
manner, in small open places in an exten- 
sive wood: their situations were exactly 
alike, being in the centres of two very large 
tufts of coarse grass, at a depth of fourteen 
Or fifteen inches (about the same depth as 
the first nest), from the top. These tufts 
were free from thorns or brambles, and 
being much larger than the first, aftorded 
sufficient concealment, without the nest 
resting on the ground. There was the 
same absence of all appearances which 
could lead you to suppose they contained a 


In both cases I watched the move- 
ments of the female, and they were precisely 
the same as I have already described; she 
never rose on the wing; and it would seem 
probable (if not disturbed) she never flies 
either to or from her nest, but threads her 
way through the herbage, and thus effectu- 
ally prevents everything that could lead to 
the discovery of her retreat. The whole’ 
proceedings most forcibly reminded~ me 
of a mouse under similar circumstances. 


nest. 


The eggs were six in number. The nests. 
in the two latter instances, were entirely of 
dry grass, finer internally; in the first there 
was a little moss outside, owing probably to 
a trifling difference in situation.” 


Eggs.—The number of eggs vary from 
four to six, and sometimes seven. They are 
rather round, pale grey, tinged with rose 
colour, and finely speckled all over with 
darker rose spots and rarely streaked ; some- 
times the specks form a darker zone at the 
large end. in 

VARIETIES are sometimes found very pale 
in colour, and with the markings very in- 
distinct. Another variety is recorded in 
‘“Hewitson’s Oology” with the ground 
colour pure white. ; 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF A FERN. 
By T. W. WoopHeaD, Huddersfield. 

When rambling through the woods in the” 
Autumn, every one will have noticed the 
dark brown bodies; on the back of the fern 
frond, or leaf. If these are examined by the 
aid of a microscope, they will be found to 
consist of clusters of brown capsules, or. 
cases, called spore cases, and these clusters: 
are often covered by athin membrane called 
an indusium. If examined carefully, each: 
spore case is seen to be mounted on a short. 
stalk, and girt by an elastic ring. Inside 
these cases, are contained the spores or 
seeds, and as many as sixty spores are con- 
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tained in onecase. It has been calculated, 
that a single frond of the male shield fern 
(Lastvea felix-mas), bore upwards of ten 
thousand collections of spore cases, from 
which no fewer than one hundred millions 
of ripe spores would be produced; thus if 
an ordinary fern plant produced ten fronds, 
the total number produced by the whole 
plant would be little short of one thousand 
millions. Each of these minute spores 
_ consists of a little case containing a speck of 
living matter called protoplasm. No struc- 
ture is distinguishable in it. Yet it is 
adapted and intended by nature, to repro- 
duce through developement the form of the 
parent organism. 


When the season arrives for the dispersion 
of the spores, the indusium shrivels up and 
lays bare the spore cases, the rings of the 
- spore cases, in turn, suddenly burst, and 
_the spores are scattered in all directions, 
_ and as they are so very small, the least waft 
- of wind may carry them a considerable 
: distance. 

The time which elapses between the 
_ dispersion of the spores, and their germina- 
tion, depends greatly upon the conditions 
which surround them. If the soil be 
favourable, they may commence their new 
_ existence at once. 

As we shall presently see, the result of the 
germination of fern spores, differs very much 
from that of ordinary flowering plants, such 
as the pea for example, for when a seed of 
the pea is planted, we naturally expect a pea 

to grow up directly therefrom. In this as 
in other flowering plants we are not dis- 
appointed. But the fern spore behaves very 
differently. At first it expands in the form 
of asimple oblong cell, from which other 
cells are successively produced, and 
ultimately forming, instead of a fern, a 
curious leaf like body, known as the pro- 
thallus, which lies almost flat to the ground, 
and by means of fine rootlets, attaches 
‘itself to the surface, and likewise absorbs 
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nourishment. When arrived atits full size it 
is from + to 4 inch in diameter, in some 
species it is heart shaped, and in others 
somewhat rounded. In the progress of 
growth peculiar cells are formed on its 
under surface, which are of the highest 
They are of 
two kinds, one called antheridia, and the 
other archegonia. These cells perform 
precisely the same functions as the stamen 
and pistil of flowering plants, and if ferns 
can ever be said to produce flowers it is at 
this time. 

If we carefully examine the prothallus, 
near the origin of the root fibres, we shall 
find a considerable number of these anther- 
idial cells, and we shall also notice that 
they contain peculiar spiral threads technic- 
ally termed spermatozoids. 

The archegonia are found on a different 
part of the prothallus, and are fewer in 
number. In these are contained the germ 
cells. When we notice the process by 
which these germ cells are fertilized, we 
are at once struck with its great resemblance 
to that of ordinary flowering plants. 


importance in fern history. 


When antheridia have reached maturity, 
the cells burst, and liberate the curious 
spiral threads, which as soon as they are 
free, move about the under surface of the 
prothallus, as though endowed with animal 
life; eventually they come in contact. with 
the archegonia, reach the germ cells, and 
thus fertilize them. The germcellsare now 
changed, and a bud is formed, and ultimately 
a young fern plant is gradually developed. 
For some time the prothallus remains 
attached to the young fern, and supplies it 
with nourishment, but when its functions 
as a nurse are discharged, it decays away, 
and the fern grows more and more in the 
likeness of the adult, and in time produces 
the spore cases and spores, which repeat 
once again this curious history, which is 
known to biologists, as the alternation of 
generations. 
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AN 
ANNUAL GATHERING. 


Our suggestion that this be held in the |. 


Cheshire Sand Hills, has met with very 
general approval, and we publish the follow- 
ing letters from collectors in the neighbour- 
hood, as showing that if held in that locality 
there will be no lack of resident guides and 
helpers. 


“It is scarcely fair forme to express an 
opinion, and say that Cheshire Sand Hills 
is a good place for a general Naturalist’s 
meeting, but as you ask for ideas I take 
courage. I think that it is one of the very 
best places that could be chosen. ‘There 
are so very many naturalists of all kinds 
residing round about, and being near a 
terminus, is very easy of access from all 
towns. I think if a good number turn up— 
and I have no doubt there will, it ought to 
be a great success. 


I should also beg to suggest Whit week 
as preferable to Easter, for with us things 
are so backward, that for the Lepidopterist 
or Hymenopterist very little would be taken 
at Easter; whereas if it was later, (middle of 
May I believe) many Lepidopterz, larve, 
imagines, and Hymenoptera might be taken. 
You have had the March experience, and I 
think you would be much better pleased 
with Whit week,in May. Wishing you and 
yours a Happy New year.—I remain, yours 


truly, 
F. N. Pierce.” 


‘\T may say that I would act as guide to 
either the Wallasey Sand Hills, or the Sand 
Hills on this side of the Mersey, or to Bidston 
Hill, that is if you arrange for the gathering 
to be in Liverpool. For myself I would 
prefer Whit Monday instead of Easter 


Monday, as I think the weather would be 
more suitable for a naturalist’s field day. 
F. KINDER.” 


“With reference to the suggested field 
meeting, I am quite in favour ofanything of 
the kind, as Iam sure these sort of things 
do a lot of good in bringing naturalists 
together. Ifthe Wallasey Sand Hills are 
decided upon, and I certainly think that it 
would be fairly central, I should suggest 
that it beheld not before Whit Monday, as 
Good Friday comes early this year—the 
last week in March I think. Should a 
number decide to come here, I sha!1 be very 
glad to give my assistance in car¢ying out 


any arrangements. 
yee pe LEIS, 


After the above expression of opinion 
with respect to the date, it will be better to 
decide at once that it shall be held on 
Whit Monday, May 14th, at the Cheshire 
Sand Hills. We have now to ask our 
readers who think of being present, to 
communicate wlth us. We would be glad 
also to hear from our Liverpool friends with 
reference to an evening meeting. Will any 
who are disposed to read papers at such an 
evening meeting, let us know what the sub- 
ject would be; or if suitable subjects were 
suggested in our next issue, perhaps some 
one would take them up. We will be glad 
to have suggestions on this, or any other 
point connected with the proposed gathering. 
In our first article we mentioned among 
other things, the opportunity such a gather- 
ing would afford for the exhibition of 
specimens, particularly of variable species. 
It is for those who propose to be present, to 
decide whether there should be such an 
exhibition, and what character it should 
take. Our own opinion is that it should be 
attempted, and that it will rest entirely 
with those who attend, whether this could 
not be made one of the most attractive parts 
of the meeting. 


BRITISH WINGED INSECTS. 


By. S. L. Mostey. 
(Continued from page 42.) 
Order Il. ORTHOPTERA. 
This order is divided into two sections 
by Westwood. 
1.—CURSORIA 
~e 2.—SALTATORIA. 

The. first section contains the running 
species, and the second the jumping species, 
I will reverse these two sections because the 
jumpers seem to unite this order with the 
Hemiptera, and the runners unite it with 
the Coleoptera. 

1, SALTATORIA.—This section contains 

| the grasshoppers, crickets, and locusts. The 
_ propensities of this 
same habits as some of the jumping Homo- 
_ ptera, and in general structure the two 
classes of insects seem somewhat similar. 
2. Cursoria.—The second section in- 
_ cludes the running species, of which the 
_ cockroach (Blatta orientalis) is the best 
_ known example. 
The Earwigs (Hupleaoptera) should also 
| be added as a third section to this order. 
Thus while the jumping species unite the 
Orthoptera with the Homoptera, the Cursoria 
unite through the Huplexoptera with the 
running Coleoptera. 


Order III. COLEOPTERA. 

I need not enter into this order now 
as the various sections were fully des- 
cribed by Dr. Ellis, in the last volume 
of the Y.N. But seeing that we finish 
the last order with the earwig, it seems 
as if the Coleoptera should begin with 
| the Brachyelytra, being the nearest similar 
in general appearance. 

Order IV, NEUROPTERA. 

The connection between this order and 
‘the last does not seem very clear. Some 
of the groups seem related to the crickets. 
Ifthe genus Stylops belongs to the Coleoptera, 
then it should be placed at the end of that 


section present the 
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order, and would in some measure connect 
it with this. The order Neuroptera of 
Linnzus contains many groups greatly 
dissimilar, but yet not sufficiently distinct 
to be elevated to the rank of distinct orders, 
although several authors have split it up 
into two, three, or even four. It is clearly 
divisable into two divisions, and it matters 
not whether they are called orders or sub- 
orders, so long as they follow each other ; 
yet, I think if they are raised to distinct 
orders, the two divisions of the Hemiptera 
have an equal claim. For the present we 
will call them sub-orders— 

1, NEUROPTERA (proper.) 

2. TRICHOPTERA. 
The British species of Neuroptera, proper, 
are divided by Westwood into the following 
sections (called by him families). 


1. Psoscipm.—Consists of very small 
insects, similar to the Psyllide in general 
appearance, but differing in the neuration 
of the wings, andinthe mouth parts. They 
may be beaten from trees, pailings, and 
similar situations. They sit with the wings 
roof-like over the back like the above named 
insects, butthey donotjump. The younger 
stages are similar to the adult, but without 
wings. 

2. PERLID#.—This section contains the 
stone flies; somewhat cricket shaped, with 
the under wings as long as the upper ones, 
and two long filiments at the extremity 
of the abdomen. They hide under stones 
&c. near to streams, and are much sought 
after by the angler. The early stages are 
active and aquatic. 

3. EPHEMERIDE.—These insects are well 
known. They are distinguished by the 
short antenne, the very small hind wings, 
and the very long filiments at the extremiy 
of the body. In the early state they live in 
water and are active. This section is also 
remarkable for having a kind of pseudo- 
imago state between the pupa and the 
perfect state. 
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_ 4. LrIBELLULIDE.—This section com- 
prises the dragon flies, and although not of 
very large extent, it is greater than either of 
the preceeding sections. The insects are 
mostly of moderate size, some large, and too 
well known to need description, 
states are active and aquatic. 

_ 5. HEMEROBIIDZ.—The insects of this 
section are popularly known as lace-winged 
flies, and one of the largest species, Chrysopa 
perla, is a common insect in woods. It is 
pale green with brassy eyes. In the larva 
state they live upon trees and plants, where 
they devoursmall insects, especially aphides, 
and assume their pupa state in a cocoon. 

6. PANoRPID#.—These insects liveamong 
herbage, and have the wings more or less 
spotted with black. The extremity of the 
abdomen is armed witha pincer-like appara- 
tus, which gives to them the name of 
scorpion flies. Only a few species are found 
in this country. 

7. RAPHIDIIDZ.—A small genus of small 
insects, at once distinguished by the very 
elongated pro-thorax, which gives them a 
snake-like appearance, 


The early 


SUB-ORDER TRICHOPTERA. 

These insects are all greatly similar both 
in habits and appearances. In the larva 
state they live in water, chiefly in a portable 
case made of bits of sticks, stones, or shells, 
held together by silk spun by the larva. 
The pupa remains in the case until ready to 
assume the perfect state. The antennz 
and legs are held in separate cases, and the 
jaws are used for breaking through the case, 
otherwise it is quiescent. The following 
table of families is copied from Mr. McLach- 
lan’s monograph, and is arranged according 
to the number of joints in the maxillary 
palpi of the males :— 
A.—Not more than four joints. 
G@—]JOINS fo cee cesess eserves sLryganide. 
aa. Me ILI BG BES ela Linnephilide. 
aaa. ,, 2or 3, differing greatly in struc- 

ture from those the female, Sericostomide, 


aaa. 4, insects minute and very hairy 
Aydroptilide. 
B.—Five joints (similar to those of female). 
b.—Palpi very hairy, terminal joint flexible 
Lebut simple pice nici asinine Leptocerida. 
bb.—Palpi asa rule slightly hairy, terminal 


joint very long and multiarticulate...... 


Hydropsychida. 
bbb.—Palpi usually scarcely hairy, terminal 
joint cylindrical... cee .. Lhyacophilide. 


The larva of the first five families live in 
portable cases; those of the other two, 
either free, under stones, or in fixed cases. 


Order V. LEPIDOPTERA. — 

The nearest related insects to the last 
sub-order are those of the present one. So 
nearly related are they, that several genera 
have been described both as Lepidopterous 
and Trichopterous, the most noticeable of 
these being the well-known Acentropus. 
Hence, the order Lepidoptera should begin 
with those insects most nearly related to 
the Trichoptera. For further views upon 
the subject, see the ‘‘ Naturalist” for Janu- 
ary, 1883, where a paper appears upon this 
subject, in which the Lepidopterous families 
are arranged in the following order :— 

Pyrales, beginning with Acentropus, Hy- 
drocampus, KC. 

Cranbites. 

Pterophorina, 

Tineina. 

Lortricina, 

Geometrina, beginning with the “ pugs" 
and ending with such genera as Amphy- 
dasis, &c. 

Noctua, beginning with the Noctua-Geo- 
metriformes and ending with the Noctua- 
Bombeciformes (Acronycta). 

Bombyces, including the principal of those 
species now arranged after M. arunainis, 
and terminating with S. carpint. 

Diurni, beginning with those with spiny 
larvee and ending with the skippers. 

Sphingide, including the Zygenid@, hawk 
moths and clear-wings. 
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Thus, while the mergence from the Trich- 
optera to the Lepidoptera is gradual and 
apparently natural, it is equally so from the 
latter order to the Hymenoptera, which 
begins with the sawflies—near relations of 
the Lepidoptera in the larva state. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR WIVES AND FAMILIES. 
3 By S. L. Mostey. 


What .an enjoyable life is that of a 
Naturalist. How much pleasure he has 
in the pursuit of the object in which he 
delights. Many have become students of 
nature only because the interest some 
friend took in it, awakened in them also a 
desire to know more of thesecrets of nature, 
and to share in the enjoyment they saw it 
gave their friend. Yet howoften it happens 
that no member of the family circle takes 
the slightest pleasure or interest in the pur- 
suit which is the father’s greatest delight. 
The collection, amassed with so much care 
and pains; valued as his most precious 
treasure, is cared for no longer when he 
passed away, by those who are left behind. 
Perhaps it may be sold, 
dispersed among other collections; perhaps 


its treasures 


if the money it would bring is not of much 
consequence to the family, the collection is 
preserved, only to meet a worse fate than 
dispersion—by being left alone until the 
mites have destroyed every specimen. 
What naturalist has not met with cases of 
this kind, and how few there are who have 
the pleasure of seeing one or more members 
of their own family following in the footsteps 
of their parent. Where there are five or six 


children it would be too much to expect 


that every one of them should have the 
same tastes, but surely in any family it is 
possible so to train their minds that one or 
more become naturalists. What father, in 


a 
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whose breast a love of nature is implanted, 
would not rejoice that some of his children 
should follow in his steps and share those 
pursuits that have been to him a source of 
pleasure without alloy. How is it that this 
is so rarely the case? Is the parent himself 
not to blame for it ina great measure. In 
the first place it must be remembered that 
the training of the child devolves altogether 
at first, and very much afterwards, on the 
mother rather than on the father. Until 
recently the education of females, especially 
among the poorer classes, has been very 
much neglected, and even now it is far from 
what it should be. 
entirely ignored in our schools—to other 
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shortcomings reference need not be made 
here. The girl of thirteen or fourteen or 
fifteen leaves school in utter ignorance of 
this subject. If 


parents by undertaking work of some kind 


she has to assist her 


—and occupation for girls is much more 
varied now than it used to be—she will 
generally have her nights to spend as she 
If the nature of her employment has 
taken her away from her parents’ home, she 


will. 


will need some pursuit to occupy her even- 
What is open for her? The theatre 
with all its meretricious attractions and 


ings. 


dangerous temptations; the dancing saloon, 
which is infinitely worse, which is indeed 
the most hateful of all places, and which 
has been the means of leading many to ruin 
and early death. What else is there? If 
she had imbibed some little taste for natural 
history at home, how is she to follow it up 
now that she is among strangers? Are there 
any societies—natural history societies— 
that open their doors for her admission ? 
Perhaps it is true that none close their doors 
against her, but this is not enough. Her 
presence should be sought for, and special 
Her 
membership would be an advantage in many 


means adopted to induce her to enter. 


ways to such societies. The feminine mind, 


being feminine, would bring in ideas and 
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tastes different to those of the other sex; 
and it would not only be that additional 
workers would be gained, but they would 
be workers in another way—workers almost 
of another kind. New lines of thought would 
be struck out; new discoveries made; while 
their quicker perception, their more delicate 
“manipulation, and other essentially feminine 
qualities would add to the advantages. If 
this reasoning be correct, and the presence 
of females would be an advantage to the 
society as well as to themselves, can nothing 
be done to meet the case? The subscription 
to such societies is only what is needed for 
necessary working expenses, and if the 
membership could be increased the sub- 
scription might be reduced. The admission, 
therefore, of a fresh class of members, 
necessarily adding to the numbers, might 
advantageously be made at a greatly reduced 
subscription. This would help. Many a 
working man could not afford to pay the 
usual subscription for several members of 
his family, but if he could introduce his 
wife or daughter for a nominal payment, he 
would gladly do so if an effort was made to 
introduce females. Then when they are 
once admitted there should be some means 
of transferring members to other societies 
when they were obliged to change their 
residences. A man may make himself 
known, but the more retiring nature of a 
woman would prevent her doing so unless 
there was some formal mode of doing it by 
transfer of membership, or even a letter of 
introduction would be better than nothing. 
If by these or similar means ladies could be 
induced to take more interest in our pur- 
suits, we might then naturally expect the 
child to follow the training it would receive 
from both parents. If our wives and 
mothers joined us and helped us in our 
pursuit, the interest even for ourselves 
would be greatly enhanced, and the state of 
things we so much deplore would be of 
much less frequent occurrence, 
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BRITISH MOTHS. 
By Joun E. Rosson. 
PHIGALIA PILOSARIA. 
The Pale Brindled Beauty. 


PHIGALIA PILOSARIA is one of the earliest | 
Lepidoptera to emerge in the new year, and q 
in mild open seasons it has been taken as © 
early as the first week in January, in shel- 
tered localities; while in years when the | 
weather has been severe, and the place of 
occurence exposed, as in Upper Teesdale in | 
this county of Durham, it may not appear ] 
till April. Like so many of the winter 
moths the female is wingless, and both sexes 
sit on the trunks of trees, where they are 1 
very difficult to see, as the grey mottled: } 
markings correspond well in colour with 
either bark or lichens growing thereon. It 
is taken sometimes by hedgerows, and 
the male occasionally comes to light. It 
is a common species, and appears to be || 
generally distributed in the North, but to 
be much more restricted in the South, and 
scarcer where it does occur. It was figured . | 
on plate I. of the last volume, and being the | 
largest of the winter moths it is very easily 
recognised. The female could only be con- 
founded with that of Wyssia hispidaria, these 
two being larger than any others of the 
wingless females. They may, however, be 
easily separated, hispidaria being darker in 
colour; having small stumps of wings, 
which are entirely wanting in pilosaria; 
and having the tibize hairy—a very striking 
characteristic. 

‘ PrtosaRia, W.V., Pilosa'ria, pilosus— 
hairy.” —A.L. 


Imago.—Male, greenish grey, with four 
darker wavy bands, more or less distinct, 
and never well defined at the edges. The 
hind wing have two similar bands; It ex- 
pands nearly twoinches, Female, pale grey 
with darker bands, head very pale grey ; 
no wings. 


‘Larva.—Brownish grey, and rather 
mottled with redder brown. It hasa num- 
ber of black pointed warts, each producing 
a stiff hair; it often has pinkish spots and 
marks, and is rather a pretty larva. 


Pupa.—Of the usual form, rather point- 
ed at the tail, reddish brown in colour, and 
buried under the surface of the earth with- 

' out a coccoon. 


Food Plants.—0Oak is given as its 
_asual food, but it appears to live on almost 
any kind of tree, and I have fed it in con” 
fnement on whitehorn, sallow and poplar. 


Times of Appearance. —The imago 
| may be looked for from January to March 
/ or April, the larva in May or June, and the 
pupa may be found from July to the date 
of emergence. 


_ Habitat.—Open woods or plantations, 
Generally distributed throughout the 
British Isles, but perhaps most abundant 
in the north and west of England. Abroad 
‘it is found generally in Central Europe 
extending northward into Sweden, and 
‘southward to the northern parts of Italy, 
‘while it extends westward over France. 


_ Variation.—In the intensity of its 
‘markings pilosaria varies considerably, the 
wavy bands being often mere narrow lines, 
' and sometimes they can scarcely be traced ; 
‘those nearest the body are generally the 
most distinct.+ Only one form has been 
named, which is called Hxtinctaria, and is 
less densely scaled than the type, the wings 
(mearly unicolourous and with few or no 
“markings. I have not seen this form, which 
Dr. Staudinger gives as occurring on the 
Mountains of Silesia and in Siberia, but a 
unicolourous form occurs in Yorkshire. A 
specimen in my collection given me by Mr. 
J. w. Carter of Bradford, and taken, I 
believe, in Shipley Glen, is dark unicolour- 
ous greyish brown, about the hue of the 
darker markings of the type. This is the 
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darkest specimen I have seen, but I under- 
stand Mr. Carter and other Bradford col- 
lectors have met with specimens nearly 
black. 


* Since the above was in type, Mr. Mosley informs me 
he has obtained, for figuring in his Varieties of British 
Lepidoptera, a specimen of this insect with the bands 
distinctly defined. 


LEPIDOPTERA TAKEN OR SEEN 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF BOCKLETON, IN 1882. 


By R. Prescott DECIE. 


IMAGINES. 
N, numerous; S. scarce; V. very; §, Sallows; 
Su., Sugar. 

P. Brassicz n. C. Bilineata n. 
P. Rapz n. C. Suffumata I 
P. Napi n. M.Albicillata 1 
E. Cardamines n. M. Ocellata I 
A. Euphrosyne_ 1 C. Ferrugata I 
V. C.-album v.s. E.Abbreviata 2 
V. Io v.s. H. Progemmaria 5 
V. Atalanta v.s. H. Rupicapraria 1 
P. Egeria I L. Comma 3 
E. Janira v.n. X. Polyodon 58S 
C.Pamphilus’ v.n. C. Alsines I 
L. Icarus via 1 Pronuba ees. 
L. Argiolus afew N. Augur a few 
H. Tages 352 ih Gothica, ats; 
H. Sylvanus I T. Opima 2 atl. 
H. Linea 4 ce instabilis, s2.atule 
H. Lupulinus I T. Stabilis’ “nat S. 
H. Humuli afew T. Munda Teabeon 
N. Cristulalis Ze. Crud 6 at S. 
E. Albulata 42 7S) oatellitias 2at Su: 
C. Caja fee aehy I 
A. Lubricepeda 1 P.Meticulosa 2 
Ke Crategata, 3,  X. Lithoriza I 
P. Pilosaria I B. Notha 2 
A. Prodromaria 1 P. Chrysitis I 
T. Crepuscularia rt P.Gamma 2 
A. Candidata I G. Libatrix 2 
P. Petraria Hee VEL I 
L.Marginata v.n. H.Nictitans a few 
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M.Montonata v.n. X. Rurea I 
M. Fluctuata 6 X. Rurea var. Com- 
A. Derivata “6 busta I 


As will be seen our list of captures for 
last year is very.small. We sugared several 
times in the Spring, and also a few times in 
the Summer and Autumn, but entirely 
without success, many nights not a single 
moth coming to the sugar. Again last year 
we did not see one specimen of V. Cardui. 


BRED IMAGINES. 


P. Pilosaria 2. Ay Rumicis g 
E. Lanestris, v.n. A. Tridens I 
H. Defoliaria Ty ne si 3 
T. Gothica 2  N. Brunnea I 
T. Stabilis 2  E. Rectangulata 1 
S. Illunaria I P. Chrysitis I 
O. Bidentata 2 M. Brassicze 2 
E. Dolobraria 13 £421. Camelina 2 
O. Pudibunda n. A. Leporina I 
E Abbreviata t BB. Quercus 3 
C. Exanthemaria few Z.Lonicere, io, 
R. Crateegata Ay Pronuba’ I 
L. Marginata 5  O. Potatoria n. 
H. Pisi 4  Y. Elutata n. 
A. Lubricipeda_ 1 S. Vetulata a few 
S. Populi v.n. A. Grossulariata 2 
Z. Filipendule n. C. Trapezina I 
P. Palpina Be cal I 
D. Bifida joe eee a few 
S. Ocellatus 2 X. Silago 2 
D. Vinula n. O. Antiqua 2 


D. Czruleocephala, 
a large number 


P. Bucephala n. 
A. Megacephala 1 


‘C. Pusaria nnm. O. Dilutata 2 
D. Furcula 6  C. Brumata 3 
N. Ziczac several 

LARV. 


L. Didymata, very numerous on primrose 

O, Potatoria, numerous, grass 

B. Quercus, 2, May 

P.. Chrysitis, 1, woundwort 

N. Brunnea, 1, bramble 

H. Defoliaria, very numerous, oak, &c. 

Y. Elutata, very numerous, inside the willow 
catkins 
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E. Rectangulata, a few, apple 

O. Dilutata, numerous, apple, &c. 

C. Trapezina, a few, sycamore, &c. 

L. Lithargyria, 1, hybernating inside a co 
coon of O. potatoria. — 

. Populeti, 1, sycamore 

. Pennaria, 1, birch 

Lonicerz, a large number, trefoil 

Upsilon, 2, sycamore and rose 

Filipendulz, several, trefoil 

. Satellitia, 1, rose 

. Vetulata, a few, buckthorn 

Chi, a few, foxglove, &c. 

. Czeruleocephala, very numerous, laurel 

. Grossulariata, 2, laurel 

. Chaonia, 1, oak 

. Antiqua, 2, maple and willow 

. Rumicis, 2, hop and bramble 

. Populi, 8, poplar 

. Elpenor, 1, greater willow herb 

. Bucephala, numerous, nut 

. Fuliginosa, several, gorse 

. Caja, very numerous, reared from ove 

. Meticutosa numerous, reared from ove 

Besides these we had a great number o ’ 


>rOPDANFOAZPUYVNANONTSA 


larvee of various sorts, in the spring, whic 
In the autumn larval 
were very scarce indeed, and we did nom 
take a single specimen of V. C-album. 


we could not name. 


THE “YOUNG NATURALIST’ 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


Plate II COLEOPTERA. 
Our plate this 
specimens of Geodephagous Coleopter 
Most of them are sufficiently distinct, b 
those most nearly allied can at once b 
separated by referring to the able paper 
by Dr. Ellis and Mr. Smedley, should th 
plate prove insufficient. One little omissio 
has been made upon the plate, viz., the lin 
indicating the natural size has been omitte 
from the side of Chl. vestitus, it is, howeve 
rather smaller than C. nigricoruis. 


month represents I 
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e “IN IRELAND. 


abe 
The season here has been a most peculiar 


I had not an insect on the boards for 
nonths, and larvze were a complete failure. 
succeeded with great difficulty in obtaining 
few Bractea eggs and a large number of 
V-awreum ; but every larva died, and of the 
‘ggs you so kindly sent, not one caterpillar 
urvived. Sugaring was quite useless till 
ust before Hallow Eve, when I took four 
x five Petrificata, five or six Haoleta, a 
‘umber of worn Zanthographa, a few Satel- 
itia, and one Aprilina before the frost set 
n, Altogether, the absence of familiar 
sects such as Atalanta (and I may say of 
“msect life by day) was quite curious—with 
he exception of Montana and Bilineata, 
iardly a moth appeared, and the ubiquitous 
7amma was ‘nowhere.’ V-auwrewm was 
vather abundant, and we took six Elpenor 
at honeysuckle, but did not see a Porcellus. 
t was the worst season for attempting to 
jJear insects I ever remember, and after 
Miay all imagines seemed to have vanished 
rom our lanes and meadows; before that 
ime the ‘whites’’ and tortoiseshells were 
Olerably numerous. This is rather a dole- 
ul account of a year’s proceedings, is it not? 
—Mrs. BaTTerssy, Cromlyn, Rathowen, 


QUERIES. 


12, 
ls “What are the names of British Lepidop- 
era of which the larve are carnivorous ?— 
BAA, 
13. 
"Is the number of moultings of larva (lepi- 
; lo tera) constant or otherwise in the same 
ipecies ?—H.A.A, 
Te I4. 
‘What British birds eject pellets, and what 
\ they consist of ?—H.A.A, 


j 
| 


15. 

When do aerial spiders appear and where 

do they originate from ?—H.A.A. 
16. 

I am desirous of mounting a series of the 
wings of Lepidoptera to show the nervures. 
I find considerable difficulty in denuding 
them of scales, without destroying or injur- 
ing the delicate membrane. I shall be glad 
to know which is the best method of accom- 
plishing this.—J. OsBoRNE. 

£7. 

Is the larva of A. betulavia a cannibal. I 
had alot feeding in a cage together, and 
they all mysteriously disappeared, only 
about a dozen.—J. ELLIs. 

18. 

Can any one refer me to a good figure or 

description of the larva of L. ilicifolia.—G. R. 


REPLIES. 


3. 

ANCHOMENUS PRASINUS.—I have hunted 
up several editions of Kirby and Spence’s 
Entomology, and find in the old four-volume 
edition, published in 1828, vol. ii., fol. 243, 
the following passage: ‘I shall now intro- 
duce you to the true counterparts of the 
skunk, which explode a most fcetid vapour 
from the ordinary passage: I have lately 
hinted that the scent of many of the Entre- 
chinais thus omitted. Anchomenus prasinus, 
a beetle of this tribe, combats its enemies 
with repeated discharges of smoke and noise, 
but the most famous for their exploits in 
this way are those which on this account 
are distinguished by the name of bombar- 
diers (Brachinus).” 

It would here seem as though this refer- 
ence to A. prasnius had been a mistake and 
was omitted purposely from the following 
editions.—JoHN W. ELLIs. 


ANCHOMENUS PRASINUS.—I am glad that 
Dr. Ellis has raised the question respecting 
this insect, and I trust all coleoperists who 
take an interest in this magazine will send 
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us the result of their observations. Speak- 


ing for myself, Ican only say that although 


the species is extremely common in this dis- | 


trict, I have never observed any crepitative 
discharges. The Rev. J. G. Wood, speaking 
of this species, says (‘Insects at Home,” 
page 44), ‘‘ This is a very common beetle, 
and is rather interesting to Entomologists, 
because, like the Brachinus, it has the power 
of defending itself by means mimic of artil- 
lery, and can produce a number of the ex- 
plosions in succession.’”’ Are we to under- 
stand that Mr. Wood has really witnessed 
the said discharges, or is it only one of 
those errors which have been handed down 
to us by bookmakers and closet naturalists, 
and which are being gradually but surely 
dispel'ed ?—R. WILDING, Downing Street, 
Liverpool. 
TE 

NIGHTINGALE.—The Nightingale does not 
breed in, or regularly visit any part of Tees- 
dale. In fact it has never occurred in the 
county of Durham at all, and was not likely 
to appear on the south bank of the river 
without occasionally crossing so narrow a 
stream. The nearest place where I have 
heard of the Nightingale appearing, is Guis- 
bro’, in Yorkshire, a smail town in the 
heart of the Cleveland hills, and ten or 
twelve miles from the mouth of the Tees, 
where it has been heard once or twice.— 
Joun E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 


8. 


Ferns,—Spleenworts are best grown in 
pots, under glass, in a mixture of broken 
bricks, old mortar, and sandy loam, with an 
inch of drainage, care being taken that the 
fronds are not touched by the syringe. It 
isa good plan to keep the crowns elevated 
so as to avoid touching the fronds, and also 
shade them from the sun in hot weather. 
They require little water, and do not like 
removing. When once established they 
thrive well—H. AnprEews, Aldborough, 
Borobridge. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
BIRDS. 


WEIGHT OF JACK SNIPE,—A few days 
before Xmas, I shot a Jack Snipe, which | 
turned the scale at three and a half ounces, _ 
Is not this an unusual weight ?—F. Kerry, 
Harwich. 

RED-BREASTED MERGANSER AT HARWICH, 
—An old male was shot on the River 
Orwell, r9th December. This bird is in the 
most perfect plumage.—F. Kerry, Harwich. 


"a 


INSECTS. 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


V. PoLycHLoRUS AT SUGAR.—On read- 
ing the number of the ‘ Young Natura 
list’’ for January, I observed the no 
re the capture of V. Polychlorus 
sugar. In the strict sense of the term, per- 
haps I was wrong, but as I took the insect 
in question offa patch of sugar in my gar- 
den, and it was so intoxicated as to allow me 
to knock it down with my fingers into the 
net, I think I was justified in saying I took 
it at sugar. I may add that I have fre. 
quently taken V polychloros and V. ata 
lanta on sugar patches, in a plantation neat 
Harwich.—C. A. Marriot, King William | 
Street, London. 


EXCHANGE. 


DuPLicaTES.—Galathea, Paphia, Adippe, 
W. Album, H. Sylvanus, Velleda, Gracilis, 
Statices, Vespertaria (males), Ca mbricaria, i 
Herbida, Biundularia, C. Nigrum, Chi, Batis, 
Lristata, Templi, also live females. —GEs 
Rose, Queen Street, Barnsley. 


Dupticates.—Blandina, Tritici, Valli 
gerer, Geryon, 3c. DESIDERATA. — Very 
many common species, especially from dis- 
tant localities —JoHN E. Rogson, 15, North- 
gate, Hartlepool, 4 


S.L. Mosley, del, 


Limnephilus lunatus, Curt. A nabolia NETVOSQ., Leh. Neuration of Lim. 


Neuration of Li nervosa. 
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Lim, sparsus, Curt, Halesus adigrlatus, Schk. Larva of A.nervosa. 
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SNOWDROPS AND 
DAFFODILS. 


By. J. P. Souter, Bishop Auckland. 


LTHOUGH many competent bot- 
anists discard the Snowdrop as 

a native plant, and in most text-books 
itis branded as an alien, yet there is 
scarcely a truly wild plant that is bet- 
ter known, and certainly not one that 
is more gleefully welcomed than the 
“early herald of the infant year.” For 
it tells us that the icy hand of winter 
is broken, and the frost-bound earth is 
loosened; that the days are lengthen- 


ing, and the genial warmth of spring 


is reviving Flora from her winter’s 
sleep; that now is the time for the 
botanist to be preparing his apparatus 
for the coming season’s collecting. So 
essentially vernal is the snowdrop that 
a summer or autumn flower is un- 
known, no amount of coaxing will 
entice it to prolong its stay into sum- 
mer, or hasten its blooming in autumn. 
But no sooner is Christmas past, than 
its pair of spear-like green leaves are 
pushed through the soil, and in shel- 
tered lawns and old-fashioned gardens 
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its waxen bells of purest white are 
expanded to the fitful gleams of sun- 
shine; in fine weather the flowers open 
with great regularity at ten o’clock in 
the morning and close at four in the 
afternoon. 

The Snowdrop and Daffodil belong 
to the Natural Order Amaryllidacee, 
which differs from Liliacee, which in- 
cludes the true lilies, only by the in- 
ferior ovary. These plants all belong 
to the great primary division of flower- 
ing plants, the Monocotyledons, so 
named because they have only one coty- 
ledon, or rudimentary leaf in the 
embyro of the seed. Their stems have 
also a characteristic mode of growth— 
endogenous—this is only well marked 
in woody perrenial trunks, such as 
palms, of which we have no examples 
in this country. But all the plants of 
this section are readily distinguished 
whilst growing, by the leaves being 
usually long and narrow, with entire 
edges, and the veins running parallel 
with each other from the base to the 
apex of the leaf, rarely branching or 
forming a network. The flowers also 
have the parts invariably in multiples 
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of three. Ordinarily, there is no well- 
defined separation of the floral covering 
into calyx and corolla, as in buttercups 
and roses, but the parts are similar in 
size and colour, and arranged at the 
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solitary flower produced, but in the 
polyanthus, narcissus, and jonquil there 
are several in an umbel at the top of 
the stalk, and in the onion innumer- 
able small greenish flowers form a 


same level on the stem, forming as in | dense compact head from which it 


the tulip and hyacinth a single row or 
envelope, which is called a perianth. 
Snowdrops and daffodils are so well 
known as to require no description for 
any one to recognise them, but, never- 
theless they exhibit certain peculiar 
developments of structure that will re- 
pay close examination. In common 
with tulips, lilies, hyacinths, and many 
other plants, they have a form of under- 
ground stem, calleda bulb. This is 
composed of a flat solid portion—the 
disk—which produces numerous fib- 
rous roots downwards, and upwards 
many closely packed modified leaves 
forming a compact ball; an onion is a 
familiar example, the dissection of 
which will convey an accurate idea of 
the anatomy of a bulb. The outer 
layers are usually thin and parchment 
like, being simply protective, the inner 
are more succulent and juicy, forming 
a storehouse of reserve material for 
the future use of the plant. The inner- 
most two or three, rise up in the air, 
becoming green, and performing the 
functions of ordinary true foliage leaves, 
From the centre, springs the flower 
stalk, bearing flowers only and no 
leaves; it is called ascape. In the 
snowdrop and daffodil there is only a 


EERE 


SSS ee 


takes its botanic name of Allium cepa. 
In dissecting an onion the process may 
be a little disagreeable because of its 
pungent odour, but it is taken as the 
type because it is always so readily ac- 
cessible. 
or its successive coats peeled off, between 


If an onion is split open, 


some of the various layers—that is in 
the axils of the leaves, which is the 
normal position of buds—there will be 
found several bud-like bodies. These 
are infant bulbs, which in the succeed- 
ing season would develope in all res- 
pects like the parent bulb and main- 
This 
is the way in which those favourite 
florists’ flowers, hyacinths and tulips, 
are propagated and multiplied. Al- 


tain an independent existence. 


though common onions are ordinarily 
raised from seed, the more delicate 
shallot,” sometimes called ‘“ potato- 
onion” because it is raised from“ sets,” 
may be seen in summer growing in 
kitchen gardens, each parent bulb sur- 
rounded by its infant progeny of half- 
a-dozen, which attain maturity in 
Autumn. Exactly the same process is 
carried on when a snowdrop bulb is 
planted, in a few years a considerable 
clump will be formed aronnd the 
original central one, they may then be 
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taken up and divided, but snowdrops 
always flourish best when undisturbed. 
They cannot endure continual digging, 
so they love to grow amongst the grass 
of the lawn, and will even thrive under 
the shade of trees; but they will soon 
suffer and die out, if the leaves are cut 
off before they wither, because it is 
only by their vital functions that the 
bulbs attain maturity. In the axils of 
the foliage leaves of certain plants, as 
the tiger lily; or the surface of the 
fronds of various ferns, diminutive 
bulbs are formed—these grow to a 
certain extent on the parent plant, 
then becoming detached, and dropping 
off, establish an independent existence. 
Such plants are called * proliferous” 
or “bulbiferous.’” In a few others 
such as the onion and leek, a sorrel 
: (Polygonum viviparum), and various 
_ grasses, the flower becomes transformed 
into a bulbil. 

plants less or more fully formed 


These grow into young 


before they fall off, and take separate 
root for themselves. Such plants are 
called: “viviparous.” Most of them 
: generally produce a certain number of 


perfect flowers with true seeds as well, 
thus having two alternative modes of 
reproduction, and some, as the onion, 
have three distinct ways—by ordinary 
multiplication of bulbs, by bulbils on 
the flower head, and by true seeds. 
Such are the varied devices assumed 
by nature to assure the continuity of 


existence in one individual plant. A 
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mature bulb has the power of retaining 
its vitality unimpaired for a consider- 
able time: thus the bulbs of hyacinths 
and tulips, &c., after they have done 
flowering and the foliage has ripened, 
are taken up and stored away for several 
months, to be again planted out in 
autumn or spring, when, under suitable 
conditions, their dormant activities will 
be brought into action. In the snow- 
drop and daffodil the flowers before 
they expand are enclosed in a sheathing 
leaf called a “spathe.” The pendent, 
bell-like blossoms of the snowdrop 
betoken the presence of nectar, which 
is secreted at the base of the flower, 
and its inverted, drooping position 
preserves it from the action of the 
rain. As only few bees are astir 
at this early season when flowers are 
so scarce, it is a great boon to various 
winter moths. 
makes the blossoms conspicuous in 
the dull weather and dark mghts of 
this gloomy period of the year. In 
the daffodil a peculiar modification of 
the flower called a “corona” or crown 


lts pure whiteness 


is well seen, forming a tube or cup, 
which is intimately connected with the 
preservation of the nectar and the 
guiding of insects to its position. In 
the true poet’s narcissus (Narcissus 
poeticus), perhaps the most powerfully 
perfumed flower of the field, the im- 
maculate purity of its white waxen 
perianth is delicately relieved by the 
vermilion rim that fringes its corona. 
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In the language of flowers the snow- 
drop signifies consolation or hope, 
which is possibly the reason it is so 
often seen planted on graves, especially 
those of children. The esteem which the 
modest flower of the snowdrop excites 
is illustrated by a Russian anecdote. 
Till recently a soldier sentinel was 
always placed on a certain spot on the 
lawn in front of the Imperial Palace at 
St. Petersburg. A new commanding 
officer on taking office enquired why 
he was stationed there. No one could 
tell, only it had always been done. 
Not satisfied with this answer, he 
caused the archives of the palace to be 
searched for an explanation, when it 
was found that in the reign of the 
Empress Catherine a snowdrop had 
grown there, and Her Majesty had 
commanded a soldier to watch over 
and protect it from injury, and the 
routine of office had prolonged the 
guard long after the flower had dis- 
appeared and been forgotten. 

The name “snowdrop” originated, 
not from a snow shower, which falls in 
flakes, not drops, but from the droop- 
ing closed blossoms resembling the 
pendents or drops which, attached to 
_ brooches, earrings, &c., were formerly 
so universally worn as an article of 
Another com- 
mon name is “ Fair maids of Febru- 


ary 33 


feminine adornment. 


and “ Purification flower,” from 
its blossoming at the time when dam- 
sels dressed in white walked im pro- 


cession at the feast of the purification, 


February 2nd. Its French name of | 


“Perce-neige” is exquisitely expres- 

sive, for how often may it be seen 

after a fall of snow with its two clasped 

leaves embracing the unopened spathe, 

through which shines the white blos- 

soms, and pushing its upward way 

through the superincumbent snow. 

Its botanic name, Galanthus nivalis— — 

gala, milk; anthos, a flower; nivalis, — 

snow ;—the milk-white snow-flower 

is delightfully appropriate. It is a 

favourite flower with the poets. Keble 

welcomes it thus :— 

“Thou first-born of the year’s delight, pride 
of the dewy glade, 

In vernal green and virgin white, thy vestal 
robes arrayed. 

They twinkle to the wintry moon and cheer 
the ungenial day, 

And tells us all will glisten soon as green 
and bright as they. 

Is there a heart that loves the spring their 
witness can refuse ?”’ 

And Langhorne sings— 

‘Earliest bud that decks the garden, fairest | 
of the fragrant race, 

First-born child of vernal Flora, seeking | 
mild thy lowly place; ! 

Though no warm or murmuring Zephyr fan 
thy leaves with balmy wing, 


Pleased we hail thee, spotless blossom, her- | 
ald of the infant spring. Fi 


Wordsworth calls it— 
“ Chaste snowdrop, venturous harbinger of | 
spring, 
And pensive monitor of fleeting years.”’ 
‘The dancing daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares,and take | 
The winds of March with beauty,”’ 
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Se 
are beautifully apostrophised by Her- 
rick :-— 
. ‘Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay 
Until the hastening day 
Has run 
But to the evensong, 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along.”’ 
Who has not welcomed their coming 
and as ruefully regretted their evan- 
esence > 


ful season— 
“When early primroses appear, 
And vales are decked with daffodils, 
I hail the new-reviving year, 
And soothing hope my bosom fills.’’ 


Wordsworth calls it a hope- 


The genus Jarcissus is said to 
derive its name from the mythological 
Narcissus, a beautiful but vain young 
man who was so enamoured with the 


reflection of his own features in a lake 


that he was changed into a flower, 
equally lovely, of which our own 
daffodil (NV. Pseudo-narcissus) is a 
Tepresentative, although not the type. 
But this pretty legend has been written 
to fit the floral name rather than been 
its origin. For with more plausibility 
it has been derived from the Greek 
narké, torpor ; Latin, narkissos, because 
of the narcotic, acrid, emetic, and pot- 
The 
common name of daffodil seems a 


sonous character of the genus. 


-eorruption and confusion of the Greek 
-“Ksphodel,” an allied plant which it 
somewhat resembles; and the more 


elaborate ‘ daffy-down-dilly,” a cor- 
ruption of saffaroun or saffron lily— 
the yellow lily; the Narcissi being 
always popularly confounded with the 
true lilies. In southern districts they 
are called “Lent lilies,’ from their 
season of blooming: they may always 
be looked for the first week in March. 
“Crow lies” is another name; and 
in Scotland, where they are rare, except 
in cultivation, they are simply “ lilies.” 
The snowdrop is there much better 
known and more abundant. Burns 
evidently thought it native and com- 
mon, for he sings— 


‘‘ The snawdrap and primrose the woodlands 
adorn, 


And violets bathe in the weet of the morn.”’ 


Their benumbing or stupifying pro- 
perties seem to find expression in the 
local term of reproach for a senseless 
fellow, “he’s a daffy-dow’-dilly,” and 
in more genteel or literary circles “a 
narcissus”’ is equivalent to a conceited 
fop or dandy. In certain rural dis- 
tricts 1 have seen them freely used as 
floral tributes laid on graves. Can 
this have any association with the 
mythic ‘‘ Asphodel” whose mission is 
so so finely pourtrayed by Longfellow 
in the Two Angels. 

In cultivation, the snowdrop and 
daffodil often become double by the 
transformation of the stamens into 
petals. The flowers of the daffo- 
dil and the bulbs 


emetic, but for such a common and 


are narcotic 
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showy plant it has attained wonderfully 
The 
bulbs of snowdrop are emetic, and yet 


little repute in rustic medicine. 


mice are very fond of them, and will 
greedily devour them whenever they 
are accessible. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL 
LOCALITIES, 


No. 2. 


THE “BRUSHES” STALYBRIDGE. 
| Supplementary Paper 
By’ JOHN: S? Avani te: 


I thought a few further remarks, supple- 
menting Mr. Gregson’s paper (page 57), 
as it is, and has been of late years, since I 
found out the place, might prove of interest 
to some of your readers. I never knew the 
Brushes as the old collectors knew it, for 
the valley had been dammed up in several 
places to form reservoirs for the supply of 
water to some of the surrounding towns, 
when I came to live in this neighbourhood, 
and all the consequent improvements, such 
as forming good roadways, building stone 
boundary walls, fencing, &c., were nearly 
completed, and the old pathways and tracks 
were nearly all done away with, and very 
little of the brook course remains to be 
seen, and to get to it you must trespass ; 
and if you will collect at the Brushes now 
you are obliged to trespass and chance being 
walked off by gamekeepers and waterworks 
officials. There are two houses built on 
the hillside, part way up the valley, which 
overlook the valley for a good distance each 
way; and if you happen to get on the 
ground without being noticed, and make 
your way up the valley to come out on the 
open moor at the top, you come in sight of 
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another house, built for the manager of the — 
waterworks: so you are almost certain to™ 
get trapped in some part of your ramble. — 
Last year Mr. Chappell of Manchester, Mr. 
Ward of Dickinfield, and myself, managed 
to get down to the brook course and began 
to search the moss on the stones and the 
little waterfalls for what we could find in 
the beetle line. Being a nice retired place, 
we sat down behind a rock, quite out of 
sight from the road, and began to eat what 
little food we had brought with us; but no ~ 
sooner had we settled down than we were 
surrounded by four men who kept trying to 
persuade us that we had no right there, and 
they walked us away at once, and put us on 
the road that we did not care to see quite 
so soon. However, there is a bit of collect- 
ing ground at the ‘ Brushes”’ proper, that 
is, amongst the little oak-trees, &c., where I 
have never been ordered away, and here is 
the best place for ‘‘sugaring;’’ but as I am 
a working man collector, I cannot afford the 
time requisite for this mode of collecting ; 
that is, I cannot stay in bed in the morning 
until I am sufficiently refreshed after a 
night’s sugaring at the Brushes. The trains 
are very inconvenient as to time, and it isa 
long and lonely walk home to Droylsden, 
When I came to live here I know from 
‘ Stainton’s Manual”’ that the Brushes was 
the head quarters for Cloantha solidaginis, so 
I determined to try and find the place, 
which I did after many enquiries on the 
way. I had seen in the ‘‘ Zoologist,” &c., 
that Solidaginis had been taken at rest on 
stone walls and on fir-trees—there are no 
fir-trees at the Brushes, but plenty of stone 
walls. At this time I did not know the 
insect, and had not become acquainted with 
any collectors, so that I had all to find out 
as best I could. So one Saturday afternoon 
I went on to Manchester, to the Natural 
History Museum, to see what the insect was 
like, and I was greatly disappointed at not 
finding it represented. This was the sole - 


object of my visit on this occasion, and the 
doorkeeper making a remark as to my short 
stay, I told him my errand, and I 
then found there was a collection in one 
of the private rooms, and there I saw what 
Thad comefor. On going to the Brushes 
in August, some years ago, I found the 
species, taking about thirty specimens ona 
stone wall, but was surprised to find them 
such different looking creatures when at rest 
to what I had seen in the cabinet at the 
‘museum. They rest in a peculiar manner 
—head quite close to the stone, tree, branch, 
&c.; wings rolled round the body: in fact, 
the insect almost stands on its head, as it 
were, and looks very much like a broken 
twig when at rest on the trees, and not 
unlike the grouse droppings when it rests 
It seems strange that I 
have never seen a single specimen on the 
wall before named since my first acquaint- 
ance with Solidaginis. The species seems to 
have been lost to collectors for some years 
at the Brushes and further on the moors 
also, but I have taken a few at the Brushes 
the last two seasons. 

I think a further list of the Lepidoptera 
occurring at the Brushes will be looked over 
with interest by some of your young readers; 
but I must say that the locality has been 
much worse of late years than when I first 
became acquainted with it, several of the 
species that used to occur freely, are now 
seldom met with. 

Of the butterflies there are none particu- 
lar to the place. An occasional ‘ white”’ 
or two, a V. urtice, Alalanta, and Cardui, and 
rarely a stray A. aglaia, are all I can think 
of. I myself have met with the following 
_ species of moths :— 
/M. stellatarum | 


on the stone walls. 


M. margaritata 
C. elinguaria 

P. pilosaria 

B. repandata 

B, quercus (callune) B. rhomboidaria 
S. carpini A, fumata 
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S. belgiaria H. glauca 
F. atomaria. ¥en solidaginis 
H. progemmaria C. exoleta 
C. boreata A. myrtilli 
O. dilutata P. gamma 
O. filigrammaria C. Haworthii 
L. didymata A, rufina 
L. multistrigaria A. suffusa 
L, cesiata B. perla 
L. salicata N. dromedarius 
E, nanata P. meticulosa 
Y. elutata H. pisi 
M. galliata A. gerningana 
C. ferrugata A. prodromana 
C. immanata E. flammeana 
C. testata C. ustomaculana 
C. populata P, lepidana 
T. cherophyllata P. monicolana 
N. camelina T. viridana 
C. flavicornis P. myrtillana 
A, menyanthidis P. Caledoniana 
X, rurea P. sauciana 
C. graminis P. solandriana 
L. testacea E. gelatella 
A. porphyrea C. phryganella 
T. fimbria P. roboricolella 
T. pronuba D. sulphurella 
T. rubricosa P. bisostella 
O. suspecta I. masculella 
C. trapezina C. bitisella 
iB. chi L. bacciniella 
H. adusta N. Weaveri 


and numerous other micros, the names of 
which I never knew. 

The following species I have not met with, 
but have read or heard of them having 
occurred at the Brushes :— 


D. templi (1) N. glareosa 

P. leucophza (1) N. Dahlii 

P. interrogationis A. strigillaria 
H. rectilinea P. bractea 

A. aprilina C. ridens 

H. velleda H. fimbriana 
H. cespitalis Nep. myrtillela 
B. rubi Arg. zrariella 


During the last few years I have done a 
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little amongst the beetles, and have met 
with several good species here, such as— 
Pterostichus vitreus Dianous ccerulesceus 


Nebria gyllenhalli . Stenus guynemeri (1) 
Aphodius feetidus §_Byrrhus dorsalis 
x constans Corymbites cupreus 


and vay. zruginosus and others. 


No. 3. 
DEAL SANDHILLS. 
By W. H. TuGweE.t. 


PerRHAPS there are few Entomological 
localities better worth a visit than the Deal 
Sandhills, especially if you know the best 
spots and how to work them. Even in a 
bad season as the past 1882, I and my friend 
Mr. R. Adkin, were able to enjoy a few 
fairly successful outings there; and possibly 
a short account of one of our afternoon 
trips may be interesting to some of the 
readers of the Y.N. I may preface it by 
stating that the trip is a veal one, not simply 
an imaginary affair treating of what might 
possibly be found there. 

The atternoon of July 18th, promising to 
to bea really fine bright afternoon (a rarity 
last year), we started at 3 p.m., intending to 
pay avisit to the home of the very local 
Acidalia ochvata.. Our route lay to the north 
of Deal, following the sea line past the old 
ruined castle of Sandown, and having past 
this point we avail ourselves of a low tide 
to walk along the sands, that being pleasant 
this bright summer afternoon. We have 
three miles walk before usso we step out 
briskly ; three-quarters of an hour brings us 
abreast of the white coastguard houses, 
after passing them some fifty yards we leave 
the sands to the left and pass out on to the 
sandhllls. Here stretching away to the 
north for two or three miles we have a flat 
meadow-like country, bounded on our right 
as we face north, by the sea, high water 


being indicated by a narrrow belt of marram 
and coarse sea grasses, and on the left by a 
low line of sandy hillocks. The ground is _ 
carpetted with a fairly mixed herbage, the © 
most common being a very stunted growth © 
of Ononis arvensis, two or three 


and patches of coarse grasses. On arriving 
at this point we adjust our nets, pass 
through a gate of a post and rail fence, run- 
ning at right angles to the sea, go north- 
ward about one hundred yards and we are 
on the spot that Acidata ochvata has elected 
for its home. Why it should be so extremely 
localized just in this one spot is tome a 
puzzle, for although I know English botany 
fairly well, I fail to discover any special 
plant growing here that is not equally dis- 
tributed over several miles of these hills, 
but the fact remains, here and here only will 
you find ochvata! We soon see the little 
fellow flying steadily over or settling on the 
grass stems, &c, its dark ochreous colour is 
readily detected, and its steady flight makes 
it easy to capture; but this bad season they 
are not numerous, and we have to keep 
steadily working for three or four. hours 
before we could get a fairly good series of 
them. Whilst working for this insect we 
pick up a few other species, amongst them 
some very finely marked E. lineolata, a com- 
mon insect here. Towards dusk Nyctegretes 
achatinella begins to move, but for this species 
we shift a little farther to the north, and 
pretty near the fringe of coarse grass, mark- 
ing high water line. As several of our 
friends want this little moth we devote an 
hour to it, getting a nice series, Time is 
getting on and the light fast going, we think 
it best to retrace our steps, as we intend 
paying a visit to a marsh ditch for emutaria, 
&c. So repassing the gate, and going to the 
right of the coastguard houses, we strike a 
rough cart track to Sandwich; we take this 
road till we get toa broad ditch, fringed 
with marsh plant and rushes, we follow 


bed- — 
straws, Galium verum being very abundant, |’ 


this seawards, here Nonagria despecta is flying 
| in greatest profusion, and we are soon busy 
| picking out the dark and fine examples, for 
_ very many are pale and worn, but there is 
_no lack ofnumbers. As darkness is coming 
on apace we light our lamps and work away 
for an hour, both of us got a few emutaria, 
| but they are far from common; it is a little 
_ puzzling to pick them out on flight from the 
_ number of common Hydvocampide, of which 
we also select some strongly marked forms, 
-also some nice Schenobius forficellus, which 
were very variable. Common noctuz are 
in plenty both atthe rush flowersand Water 
Betony, but nothing worth mentioning. 
Potatovia is flying here very freely. On 
arriving at the end of the ditch, we follow 
the fence to the sea, re-cross the shingle to 
the sands again, as that is the best walking 
» ground, and for the next mile very little or 
“nothing can be done on the hills. By this 
_time the sky had clouded over and it rained 
slightly, and we think our work finished for 
| the day, but by the time we reach the old 
/Tuined summer-house on the cliff, it has 
cleared off again, so we think it worth while 
to havea turn for Lithosia pygmeola. We 
leave the sands for the hills again and soon 
| find pygmeola out in great plenty; you find 
| them sitting Cvambus-like on the stems of the 
marram and other rough grasses; they are 
/very easy to detect, and can generally be 
boxed without trouble. From the ground 
we are now on, for the next half-mile or so 
‘we are busy filling our boxes with picked 
examples of pygmeola, and Cledeobia angus- 
talis is also pretty common, but not easy to 
find in fine condition. Only a single speci- 
“men of Meliana anella fell to my lot (the 
only one of the evening), although in most 
seasons it is by no means. rare here. By 
the time we reach the sand pit, known as 
_ “Sandy parlour,’”’ we have taken as many 
pygmeola as we want, and pretty well exhaus- 
ted our stock of boxes, in fact, I had to 
borrow a couple of nests of my friend Adkin. 
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As we are now getting close to the locality 
for the long rare, Nola centonalis, for which 
we purpose giving an hour’s attention, 
I very soon find a pair sitting in copula on 
the grass, and follow this up shortly by a 
second ditto. Stooping and closely inspect- 
ing the grass stems and stunted bushes of 
Hippophae vhamnoides (Sea Buckthorn), for 
an hour, and for result, we have had the 
great good fortune of finding 19 centonalis! 
Curiously each had taken three pairs in 
copula. I found ten and Adkin nine, we 
were very pleased with the take especially 
as we had the opportunity of eggs (from the 
ova obtained I bred a long and varied series in 
October). As we were by this time burning 
our “ midnight oil,’ and our backs beginning 
to remind us of our lowly occupation, having 
a mile to walk, we started for home and 
supper, for which nine hours rambling over 
Deal Sandhills had given us a good zest. 
In the above account the mention of a lot 
of generally distributed insects has been 
purposely omitted, but enough has been 
said to prove the locality an El Dorado for 
the Lepidopterist 


THE LIFE OF A YORKSHIRE 
NATURALIST. 


Chap. I.—His Earty YEARS. 


THe subject of this narrative, JAMES 
VarRLEY, of Almondbury Bank, near Hud- 
dersfield, was born on the 3rd of May, 1817, 
at Bunker’s Hill, near the above mentioned 
town. His parents, John and Rachel Var- 
ley, were peop’ein the very humblest cir- 
cumstances, and like most others similarly 
situated at that time, had frequently to feel 
the pangs of want. 

Bunker's Hill, now forms part of a popu- 
lous and thriving section of the industrial 
town of Huddersfield, but is no longer 
known by that name. The very house in 
which Varley was born has been greatly 
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altered, and now is used bya somewhat 
extensive political club; in fact it is ques- 
tionable if any of the old house still remains. 
The hill is now covered by cottages, houses. 
of rather superior class, a large board school, 
co-operative stores, chapels, and public_ 
houses, and is now called “ Primrose Hill.’: 
But then, that is at the time of Varley’s 
birth, the house in which he was born, a 
one-storied shant, was one of the very few, 
if not the only house upon the hill. The 
ground, which is now intersected by streets, 
causeways, and other improvements, was 
very different then ; green fields, hedgerows, 
buttercups and daises, even wild roses 
could be seen from the window, or shed 
their perfume, which was borne by the pass- 
ing breeze and carried to the very hearth. 
Spa Wood, which is now partly covered 
with houses, and the other part destitute of 
trees, was then a wood of some extent: It 
covered one side of the hill, and was over 
halfa mile in length, sloping down to the 
bank of the river Holme. There the boys 
used to ramble to seek birds’ nests in the 
wood, or to fish or bathe in the river below. 
James, among the rest, went to revel in the 
wood, to hear the birds sing and to seek 
their nests. Many birds. which are now 
seldom or never seen in the neighbourhood, 
were common then. One of these, the Red- 
backed Shrike or Lesser Butcher-bird 
nested not uncommonly in Spa Wood, and 
Varley often related how he used to find 
blackbeetles and other insects impaled upon 
the thorns, and how it puzzled him to 
account for them being there. The night- 
ingale also used occasionally to visit this 
wood, and one of the earliest incidents of 
his life, and one he often related in his after 
years, was when his father took him and 
his brothers one night, to hear the nightin- 
gale sing in Spa Wood. These incidents, 
with the natural love he had for the field, 
the wood, and for nature generally, did 
much, no doubt, towards developing that 
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quality which afterwards made him sucha _ 
devoted lover of her works. 
From his birth he was a weakly child. | 
In after years he always said that it was © 
vaccination—or ‘‘innoculation,” as it was 
then called—that ruined his health; but be 
that as it may, he was, when a child, very 
weak and puny. He was four years old 
before he was able to walk, and for some 
time before then, his father or his mother, | 
acting on the doctor’s advice, used to take — 
him out of his bed in a morning, wrap him 
up in a blanket, take him to the river Colne 
and dip him in. He has often said that 
though he was four years old before he was | 
able to walk, he had done enough walking 
since, to make up for allthat,and much more. 
Every boy at that time followed the i 
practise, which many boys still do, of rob- 
bing birds’ nests. Their chief object was |. 
destruction, for having obtained the eggs | 
they either pelted them with stones, or 
pierced each end with any sharp instrument, | 
emptied them of their contents, and threaded | | 
them upon a string, to hang over the mantle 
shelf or round the head of the case clock. 
But James seems to have gone to the woods | 
with a better object in view—that of obser- |. 
vation ;—for, although he did frequently }. 
bring eggs home and string them as others §. 
did, because he knew no better, yet heseems 5. 
to have had his eyes and his ears open: the |, 
songs of the birds, the appearances of the 9). 
fiowers or butterflies, made an impression, 4, 
and in many cases a very lasting impression, | 
upon his mind. He was ever fond of ram- 
bling in the lanes after butterflies, gathering 
flowers, or of hunting the wood for birds’ | 
nests. His parents, held down by scanty 
means, were unable to send their children | 
to school. James never went to a school in 
his life, except the Sunday school, where} 
little was taught, yet the amount of learning |} 
which he accumulated shows what a power} 
there is in the study of nature for those) 
who are devoted toit. Had he been better 
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educated, there is no doubt that he would 
have made much more progress in the 
_ scientific world. But Poverty often crushes 
genius! It meets the aspiring youth and 
crushes him down, perhaps never to rise 
again; or if he does, it may only be to be 
again crushed by the same cruel foe. 

| The first dawn of that tenderness of feel- 
ing, which is an essential quality of a true 
_ naturalist, a love for the humbler creatures, 
exhibited itself in him when quite a 
child. One Sunday morning when he and 
his brothers were going to Sunday school 
their walk lay along the side of the river 
Colne, and being summer time, gnats and 
_other flies were very numerous along the 
-water-side. One of his brothers cruelly 
_ amused himself by catching flies and pulling 
4 their wings off. This seems to have troubled 
_ James a good deal, for on arriving at home 
-again, the first thing he did was to com- 
_ plain to his mother of his brother's cruel 
conduct. 

The love of a gun seems to have been 
born with him. His father was a noted 
shot round the whole neighbourhood, and 
when he pointed ata bird he very rarely 
missed his aim. His mother, too, was not 
_abad sportswoman, if we may judge from 
: the only instance of which we have any 
record. One day three partridges had 
settled in the field next to Varley’s house. 
| Rachel perceived them, and her husband 
| Hot being in at the time, she at once brought 
| down the gun, opened the window and 
banged off, killing two of the birds. This 
_ old gun was an heirloom in the family, John 
_ Varley’s father left it to him when he died, 
| with the wish that should he ever have to 
sell any of his things through want, that 
| this gun should be the last thing he 
would sell. When John died he gave it to 
his son James, and he made good use of it 


) until such times as he afford to buy a better, 


| then he gave it to his eldest brother William, 
| in whose possesion it still remains. 
(To be continued.) 
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BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


By S. L. MosLey. 


38. SEDGE WARBLER. 


Sylvia schenobenus. 


ScH@NOBGENUS.—From two Greek words, 
meaning being found among rushes. 


$ize.— Length, about 4gin.; expanse, 
7% in. 


Plumage.—The bill is dark horn col- 
our; eyes brown; the upper parts are olive 
brown, darker on the crown of the head, 
and on the centre of each feather on the 
back; a light streak extends over the eye; 
the wings, which are short, and the tail, are 
blackish brown, each feather margined with 
paler colour; under parts greyish white, 
tinged with yellow brown at the sides and 
vent; legs brown or nearly black. The 
sexes are similar in plumage. 


THE Youna birds are similar to the adults, 
but duller in colour. 


VARIETIES.—A variety is recorded (Zool., 
3632), killed in Essex, ‘‘of an uniform light 
canary colour all over, except on the top of 
the head there were spots or small streaks 
of pale olive.’’ Mr. Bond has a white one 
in his collection. 


Note.— The song of this noisy bird is 
loud and varied, and is chattered in a 
hurried manner. The bird generally selects 
the centre of some bush as the most suitable 
place for its concerts, and if a stone be 
thrown so as not to alarm it too much it 
will generally sing with renewed vigour. It 
frequently sings during the night, and is 
thus often mistaken for the nightingale by 
persons who have never heard the latter 
bird, but the songs of the two birds are so 
different that one cannot be mistaken for 
the other by anyone who has heard both. 
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Flight.--The flight of this bird is quick, 
generally from one bush to another or across 
astream. If disturbed too rudely, it quits 
the bush in which it is singing, flies a short 
distance to another bush, or a different part 
of the hedge, and sets up its song again. It 
is a very lively bird, seldom remaining long 
in exactly the same place. 


Migration.—This is a summer visitor 
to this country, arriving in England towards 
the end of April, and departing about the 
middle of October. 


Food.—Small insects of all sorts, and 
also small worms, slugs, and snails. 


Habitat.—The Sedge Warbler is a 
common bird in all suitable parts of Britain. 
As its name implies, it delights in the bor- 
ders of ponds, ditches, and streams where 
there is a thick growth of bush and weed. 
In the Fens of the eastern counties of Eng- 
land it is a very common bird. 

ABROAD it is met with in most parts of 
Europe, also in Asia Minor, Palestine, as 
well as Egypt and other parts of Africa. 


Nest.—I am indebted to Mr. H. An- 
drews of Aldbrough for obtaining for mea 
beautiful nest of this species for figuring. 
It is round and compact, formed principally 
of fine grass stems, with moss on the outside 
and thinly lined with horse hair. The site 
chosen for the nest is generally in a low 
bush or tuft of grass near the water’s edge 
and never at a very great distance from the 
ground. 

Eggs.—From four to six eggs are laid, 
which areof a greenish grey or brownish grey, 
more or less indistinctly feckled over with 
a darker shade of the same colour. The 
feckling almost, and sometimes entirely 


covers the ground colour. Sometimes there 


is one or more black streaks about the large 
end. 

VARIETIES.—Mr. A. N. Treadgold has 
sent me a pale variety of this egg which is 


almost white. He says this variety is not 


uncommon in the neighbourhood of Gran- 


tham. 
39. REED WARBLER. 
Sylvia streperus. 


STREPERUS, probably from Sirepa (L.) to 
make a noise, being a very noisy bird. 


Size.—Length, 5} in.; expanse, 8} to9 
in. 

Plumage.—Bill pale horn colour; 
eyes brown. The whole of the upper parts 
are light brown, rather darker on the wings 
and tail. The colour is uniform, thus differ- 
ing from the last species. A pale streak 
extends over the eyes. Under parts whiter 
than in the Sedge Warbler, Legs horn 
colour. The sexes are similar in plumage. 


INMATURE BirpDs are coloured more like 
the Sedge Warbler, all the feathers on the 
back and head having a dark centre. The 
under parts are much tinged with yellow, 
and the breast has a few spots of dark 
colour. Iam indebted to Mr. F. Kerry, of 
Harwich, for having sent me both adult and 
young birds of this species. 


VARIETIES are rare. Mr. Bond has a 


one in his collection. 


Note.—The song is very variable, much 
sweeter than that of the Sedge Warbler, 
often imitating other birds, and like the 
Sedge bird singing very late evening. 


Flight.—Similar to the last species ; 
very restless, continually on the move, and 
often singing at the time. 


Migration.—A summer visitor to 
this country, arriving towards the end of 
April, and departing at the beginning o 
September. 


Food.—Small insects of all kinds, es- 
pecially those of aquatic habit, and which 
are most abundant at the places the bird 
inhabits. 
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Habitat.—This is not an uncommon 
bird in the eastern and _ sonth-eastern 
counties of England, frequenting stream 


sides and fenny districts where there is a 


suitable growth of vegetation. It is also 
found less commonly in some of the mid- 
land counties, and is also reported from 
Yorkshire, but I am afraid that this and the 
last species are sometimes confounded. 
Huddersfield is one of the places where it 
reported (by Morris) as being common, but 
he must have been mis-informed, as no 
specimen has been known to occur there. 
In Scotland it is rare, and in Ireland very 
rare. 

ABROAD it is found in many parts of 
Europe, also in Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, 
and Nubia. 


Nest.—I have to thank Mr. F. Kerry 
for also sending me a liberal supply of 
the nests and eggs of this species. The 


nest is perhaps the most beautiful of all the 


British Warblers. All those sent by my 
kind correspondent, were built between 
three or four stems of the common reed, 
and about half-way up the stems; but I have 


‘seen a nest which was affixed to a willow 


branch, and in this case it was more com- 
pact than those suspended in the reed 
stems. The nests sent me by Mr. Kerry, 
and which were taken near Harwich, were 
constructed of blades, stems, and flower- 
heads of fine grasses; the coarser material 


being used on the outside, and the finer 


_ material inside. 


One or two of the nests 


_had a few hairs inside, and some had also a 


little sheeps’ wool interwoven among the 
grass. The nest above referred to, which 
was built upon the stem of a willow, hada 
much greater quantity of sheep’s wool used 
in its construction than any of those sent by 


Mr. Kerry, and it was also much more com- 
_pactly built. Great difference in the neat- 


ess of construction were exhibited in the 


nests sent from Harwich; probably the best 
constructed nests were built by the oldest 
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and most experienced birds, The nests areal- 
ways very deep in proportion to their width ; 
for if they were not so, the eggs or young 
birds would be rolled out by the first gale 
of wind; whereas, the nests being built as 
they are, the reeds may be bent almost 
into a horizontal position without the con- 
tents of the nests taking any harm. Not 
untrequently this bird builds in bushes at a 
distance from water, and also in osier beds. 
Eiggs.—Four or five eggs are laid. The 
ground colour is white, or greenish-white, 
more or less spotted, or rather blotched, 


| with slaty grey, brown, and olive green. 


They are very variable. 

VaRIETIES.—One, nearly white, is figured 
by Hewitson, and there is a similar one in 
the collection of eggs belonging to the Marl- 
borough College. 


A SPIDER. 


By J. W. Wittiams (Univ. Dunelm), 
Honorary Member 
Boldmere Naturalists’ Society, &c. 


Common as a spider is, I find that it is 
not very often taken as a subject in our 
present natural history serials; and, also, 
with the thought that it is overlooked by 
the collector and naturalist generally, I have 
written this paper with the hope that it may 
help those inclined to study the Araneida 

The spiders are at once distinguished 
from the Insecta (though very commonly 
confounded) by having eight legs and by the 
segments of the head being amalgamated 
with those of the thorax, forming a single 
mass called the cephalo-thorax; and from 
the Scorpionide by the abdomen being 
attached to the cephalo-thorax by a stalk or 
peduncle. The mouth is situated in the 
front part of the body, and is provided with 
the following appendages:—1.—a pair of 
mandibles for prehension; 2.—a pair of 
maxillz, each having a long-jointed process, 
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the maxillary palps; 3—a labium or lower 
lip. There are just two points in these 
appendages in which the Araneida differ 
from the other orders of the Annulosa 
deserving of mention, viz., that they possess 
at the extremity of each mandible a sharp 
moveable hook containing a duct communi- 
cating with a poison gland situated in the 
preceding joint of the mandible, and that in 
the female the maxillary palps are termina- 
ted in sharp claws which become occasion- 
ally swollen. Dr. Nicholson thus remarks 
on the nomenclature of these appendages :— 
“The nomenclature ordinarily applied to 
the parts of the mouth in the Arachnida is 
a misleading one, so far as the homologies 
of this class with the Znsecta are concerned. 
Thus the so-called mandibles are really the 
antenne. The mandibles themselves are 
absent, but the chelz of the Scorpions (a 
neighbouring order to the Araneida) may 
really represent the mandibular palpi. 
whilst the first pair of legs really corres- 
ponds with the labial palpi, and the second 
pair of legs may possibly be a modification 
of the second pair of palps’’ (Manual of 
Zoology, p. 300). This seems to be rather 
confounding at first, but upon careful read- 
ing we find the relationship to be homolo- 
gous, not analogous, which renders it more 
easy of comprehension. 


Digestion is carried on in a very simple 
manner. The food, which mainly consists 
of the juices of those animals on which they 
feed, passes down the oesophagus or gullet 
into the stomach, where it becomes digested 
and distributed over the system. The waste 
matter passes away by a short and uncon- 
voluted intestine from the body. Numerous 
salivary glands are present, and at the 
terminal portion of the intestine (cloaca) 
numerous tubes having a renal function 
and seemingly analogous to the malpighian 
vessels of the Jnsecta open. 


At this point perhaps it would be best to 
make a mention of the arachnidum of the 


spider. This organ is situated at the 
extremity of the abdomen, and secretes a 
viscid fluid. This fluid is conducted down 
from the arachnidum into four or six teat- 
like glands called spinnerets (arachnidial 
mammillz), each of which contains a large 
number of minute tubes. Through these 
tubes the viscid fluid is drawn, which 
hardens rapidly on exposure to the atmos- 
phere, and constitutes those beautiful geo- 
metrical nets or webs so common on hedges, 
From the manner 
in which these webs are constructed a 
classification of spiders has been made, as 
follows :— 


old fences and palings. 


I.— Orbitelarie.—Those which spin a cir- 
cular web with lines radiating from the 
centre. 

II.— Retitelarig— Those which spin a 
thin suspended sheet. 

III.— Tubitelarig —Those which construct 
a silken tube in any accidental cavity, 
the opening of which is guarded by 
more or fewer threads. 

IV.—Territelarie.— Those which spin a 
silken tube in a hole constructed by the 
animals themselves, and close its mouth 
by means of a variously-constructed 
lid, 

‘Still at the centre she her warp begins, 
Then round at length her little thread she spins, 
And equal distance to her compass leaves ; 
Then neat and nimbly her new web she weaves, 
With her fine shuttle circularly drawn 
Through all the circuit of her open lawn— 
Open ! lest else the ungentle wind should tear 
Her cypress tent, weaker than any hair; 
And that the foolish fiy might easier get 
Within the meshes of her curious net, 
Which he no so ner doth begin to shake, 
But straight the male doth to the centre make, 
That he may conquer more securely there 
The humming creature hampered in his snare.”— 
JOSHUA SYLVESTER. 
Circulation is carried on as in the Insecta 
and Myriapoda, by a vessel running along 
the back, above the alimentary canal, called 
the dorsal vessel. Thls is one of the simplest 


forms of circulatory apparatus, consisting, 
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so to speak, of a mere bag, which by its 
contractions and dilations sends the hzemal 
fluid into the interstices of the tissues. 
Along the sides of the body a series of bags 
formed by involutions of the integument 
occur. These are well supplied with blood- 
vessels, and communicate with the atmos- 
phere by distinct apertures called stigmata. 
They are very closely pressed together, so 
as to resemble the leaves of a book; and 
being lung-like are called pulmonary sacs, 
or tracheal lungs. Respiration takes place 
solely by means of these organs, and the 
name Pulmotrachearia has been applied to 
this order on account of respiration taking 
place by a combination of pulmonary sacs 
and trachez. 

The nervous system consists of a chain of 
ganglia similar to that found in insects. 
There is a large ganglion called the cephalic 
ganglion placed just above the cesophagus 
and another in the thorax. Numerous 
smaller ganglia also exist in the abdomen. 

The eyes, usually eight in number, are 
situated on the forehead, and are generally 
atranged into two rows. Spiders are ovi- 
parous, and deposit their eggs in beautlful 
silken cocoons, which are usually carried 
about by the female. 

Before leaving my subject I must give, to 
make it complete, directions as to spider 
preservation :—Cut open the abdomen along 
its ventral surface with a pair of fine scissors 
and remove the contents bit by bit until 
you can see the brilliant colour shining 
through what remains in the cavity; then 
with a blowpipe distend the abdomen and 
fasten up with coaguline. If desirable to be 
preserved in fluid, the following one of my 
own invention will serve admirably :— 

WILLIAMS’ PRESERVATIVE SOLUTION. 

Water, 2 qts.; corrosive sublimate, 1 dr. ; 
sal.ammoniac, }0z.; saltpetre, 20z.; spirits 
of wine, I pt.; glycerine, 2 oz. Mix; let 
stand for two days, and filter. Keep in 
stoppered bottles. 

Mitton, Stourport, February, 1883. 
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NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. Ettis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverp<ol. 


The FERKONIDZ are easily divisible Into 
two groups: 
a—Anterior tarsi of male with three 
joints dilated. | 
o.—Anterior tarsi of male with two joints 
dilated. 
GROUP 4. 

Antennz with the first six joints furnished 
Within lone atishles > <Sagtht adel. «0's 
Antenne without long bristles. 

Thorax joined to elytra by a distinct neck: 

Size 2 inch aes os DI0SCUS. 

Me ache e te a ek cae Mixodera. 

Thorax not joined to elytra by a distinct 
neck. 

A. Colour of elytra red or yellow, with 


Loricera: 


Size 


black markings, or black with a yellow 

margin. 

Elytra pale yellow, with black markings.. 

Callistus. 
Elytra reddish yellow, with black mark- 
ings, or dark with reddish spots on 
PIQHEID aa Halas saosrais ...+++-Dadister. 

B. Colour of elytra not as A. 

Thorax as wide behind as the base of the 
elytra: 

Size over } inch— 

Dull black and very convex ....Zabrus. 
Shining black and flattened.... 
Pterostichus striola. 

Size under } inch......Oodes, Calathus 
(part), and Amara (part). 

Oodes is distinguished from Amara which 
it much resembles, by its parallel elytra, 
dull black colour, and smooth thorax. 
 Calathus is longer, the thorax with the 
sides nearly straight, legs long, the hinder 
tarsi with distinct groove, and pitchy black 
or reddish in colour. 
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Amara is broader, the thorax is more 
rounded at the sides, the legs are short, and 
the colour generally bronze. 


Thorax narrower at the base than the 
elytra : 

1. Elytra brilliant green, or green witha 
yellow border; or bright coppery ; 
or black with long yellow hairs. 

Elytra hairy and rough...... Chlenius. 
Elytra smooth and hairless. 
Posterior angles of the thorax rounded 
.. Anchomenus (part). 
Posterior angles distinct.... 
Pterostichus (part). 
2. Elytra blue black........ Pristonychus 
3. Elytra bronze or greenish bronze .... 
Anchomenus (part), Olisthopus and 
Amara (part.) 

In Amara the posterior angles of the 
thorax are more or less distinct in this 
group of the genus Anchomenus and in Olis- 
thopus they are rounded. The points 
of difference between the latter will be 
given afterwards. 

4. Elytra red at base, and blue or green 

AU IBPOX cs stale .. Anchomenus prasinus. 

5. Elytra dark or reddish. 

a. About one inch in length; the elytra 
with indistinct striz ......Sphodrus. | 

b. Under ? inch in length, or if over, 
with distinct striz. 

1. Anterior tibiz slender, scarcely 
thickened at the apex. 
Calathus piceus; Taphrie, 

part of Anchomenus. . | 
Hinder pairs of tarsi furrrowed..Calathus. 
Apical joint of labial palpi hatchet-shaped.. 
Taphria. 


Apical joint of palpi cylindrical. . 
Anchomenus. 


2. Anterior tibiz thickened very dis- 
tinetly at the apex..Stomis, Platy- 
derus, Pierostichus (part), and Amara 
(part). 

Stomis is at once recognised by its long, 
very prominent mandibles. 


and 


ome, 


Platyderus by its reddish thorax and elytra, 
the sides ofthe latter being nearly straight. 
Pterostichus is generally narrower, the 


| upper side chiefly shining black, and the 


third interstice of the elytra with one or 
more impressions. 

Amara is generally broader, the prevailing 
colour being pitchy black or bronze brown; 
the third interstice of the elytra is without 


impressions. 
Group B. 


A. Size, under 3 inch .. Zrechide (see after). 
B. Size, } inch or more. 
1. Last joint of palpi hatched-shaped. 


ElytraDigek= Si amie ecies ses Licinus. 
Elytra spotted or marked with red.... 
Panageus. 


2. Last joint of palpi not hatchet-shaped. 
Thorax longer than broad, narrowed 
DeHING ci. cnyy oie cee .-Patrobus. 
Thorax not longer than broad, and 
scarcely narrowed behind ..Pogonus. 


[Evvatum.—On page 53, the figures 5 and 7 
of the wovdcut require reversing; fig. 5 
should be fig. 7, and fig. 7 should be 


fig. 7.] 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


PLATE IV. 


Our plate of this series this month repre- 
sents eight series of a little well-known 
order—the TRICHOPTERA. ‘This is an order 
of insects which some of our young eniomo- 
logists should take up, as many species, no 
doubt, await discovery. In this order we 
purpose giving samples of the neuration of 
the wings of each genus, as this is an impor- 
tant distinction. At some future time we 
may give a series of papers on this order, 
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_ similar to those by Dr. Ellis, on Cotz- 


OPTERA. 


The following are the species figured upon 
the plate :— 

Limnephilus lunatus.— Common about 
ditches and ponds, in summer and autumn. 
The larva-case is composed of bits of stones, 
&c., with long pieces of twigs, &c., affixed to 
the outside. 

L. vittatus—Common in summer and 
autumn, about both running and stagnant 
water. The imagines are very variable, but 
the fifth apical cell is shorter and more 
acute than in any other species. The case 
is composed of sand. 

L griseus.—Not so common as the last. 
Mr. McLachlan says he has found it mostly 
among fir trees on heathy situations. 


LL. sparsus—Common in summer about 
about stagnant water, variable in intensity 
of colour. 

L centralis—Common about both run- 
ning and stagnant water in summer. Very 
variable in intensity of colour. 


Anobolia nervosa,—A very common autumn 
insect. The case may be found in running 
or sluggish waters, and is composed of vege- 


-table matter, with bits of stick or stones 


intermixed ; some long pieces of stick are 
generaly affixed which stretch out behind 
the case. ; 
Stenophylax stellatus.— Not rare. The 
larva inhabits rapid streams. The case is 
made of bits of stone, and may be found 
under stones at the bottom of streams. 


Halesus digitatus.—Common towards the 
end of autumn, about running streams. 
The case is composed of bits of twigs, &c., 
placed lengthwise. 

The following are the names of the dif- 
ferent veins and cells in the wings :— 


Fore WING. 
a. subcosta 
b. radius 
c. ramus discoidalis 


‘is not difficult to obtain. 


ad‘ d* superior and inferior branches of 
ramus thyrifer 
e. cubitus 
jf. pterostigma 
g. discoidal cell 
h. cellula thyridii 
4. thyridium 
j. arculus 
ki—k® apical cells 
i. apical sectors 
HIND WING. 
a. ramus discoidalis 
b. ramus subdiscoidalis 
ce. cubitus 
a@ costulz 
é. pterostigma 
f. discoidal cell 
g'—g’ apical celis 
h apical sectors. 


BRITISH MOTHS. 
By JoHN E. Rosson. 
TAENIOCAMPA GOTHICA. 
The Hebrew Character. 


The continuance of mild weather will 
have accelerated the emergence of those 
species that appear in the earlier part of 
the year, and that now under considera- 
tion, is sure to be out in most of places by 
this time, It is one of the first of the noctuz 
to emerge from the pupa, and is always 
welcomed by the young collector. It is 
common enough for every one to take their 
own series; sufficiently distinct fsr a begin- 
ner to name at sight; and yet it is variable 
enough for even advanced ‘collectors always 
to find additional specimens worthy of a 
place in their cabinet. It isa species that 
It sits on trees or 
palings, is one of the first visitors at sugar, 
flies freely to sallow blossoms, and continues 
so long on the wing that it may occasion- 
ally be taken at flowers of Silene, a couple 
of months after its first appearance. The 
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female will deposit her ova on the sides of 
a pill box, and it is easy enough to rear. It 
is therefore taken for consideration now, as 
it is sure to be in the hands of every col 
lector during March, except those who wait 
for warm weather before emerging from 
their winter hybernation. 


“ GotTuHica, L., Goth'ica, gothicus, gothic.” 
A.L. Probably so called from the shape 
of the black mark found between the 
stigma of most of specimens. 


Imago.—Expands from an inch anda 
quarter to nearly an inch anda half. Dark 
greyish brown, with rather a purple tinge, 
the hind margin paler. A small black mark 
near the base. Four small black spots on 
the costa, at nearly equal distances. The 
stigmata paler, with a very distinct black 
mark between them, and which extends 
under the orbicular stigma. There is also 
a black streak below this, and nearer the 
anal angle. This black mark renders the 
ordinary form of the insect very distinct. 
A somewhat similar mark is found in Noctua 
ditvapexium and Noctua triangulum, but their 
larger size, and later appearance, prevents 
any fear of confounding the present species 
with either of them. 


Larva.—Bright apple green, with dis- 
tinct narrow yellowish dorsal and sub- 
dorsal lines; spiracular line broad and 
white. 


_ Pupa.—oOf the usual form and colour 
of noctua pupz: buried under the surface 
of the earth without any cocoon. 


Food Plants.—Whitethorn and wil- 
low would appear to be the natural food of 
this species, but itis not at all particular, 
and will live on a variety of other trees, and 
also will eat many low plants. 
a female ovipositing on dock, at the foot of 
a hawthorn hedge. 


I once saw 


Times of Appearance e.—The imago 
emerges in March, and continues on the 
wing a long time. The eggs are laid in 
April, or even May in the north, and the 
larva is full-fed by the end of June or early 
in July. 


Habitat.—The Hebrew Character is 
common in most places, and sufficiently 
abundant for every one to meet with in 
their first year. It may be found in open 
places in woods, in lanes, &c. It is generally 
distributed in Britain. It occurs in central 
and northern Europe, in Italy and Turkey. 


Variation.—Though this insect appears 
to be tolerably constant to the type, it is, 
nevertheless, subject to considerable varia- 
tion—more than most species of this group. 
Specimens from northern localities have in- 
deed varied so much that they have been 
thought by some to bea new species, and 
have been placed in catalogues, &c., under the 
name of Gothicina. This form of the insect 
is paler brown in colour, but is most con- 
spicuously different, from wanting the black 
mark between the stigma, as well as the 
smaller black marks named in describing 
the species. In some examples this black 
mark is entirely wanting, and then the in- 
sect is very unlike the type. In others it is 
distinctly visible, but is brown in colour, 
and every gradation may be traced between 
the extreme form of Gothicina and the well- 
marked specimens that are most abundant 
in English localities. In type specimens 
this black mark also varies very much, some 
having it large and distinct; others having 
merely a thin black line between the 
stigma. 


LARENTIA MULTISTRIGARIA. 
The Mottled Grey, 


This is another species emerging in the 
early part of the year that is likely to be 
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met with by beginners in most parts of the 
country if they are earnest enough to turn 
out on the chilly evenings of March. Feed- 
ing on the various species of bedstraw, it 
may be found wherever they grow, but is 
perhaps commonest on railway sides, lanes, 
&c. It sits on palings, but always close to 
the ground, and where the grass or other 
herbage grows up the lower part, Multistri- 
gavia will generally be found concealed 
behind it. Where there are suitable palings, 
it may, of course, be found on them during 
the day. I have not known it come to light, 
and would be glad to know if it does so 
elsewhere. 


“ MULTISTRIGARIA, Ha., Multistriga’ria : 
multus, many; striga, a streak.’—A.L. So 
called from the many lines that form the 
markings on the fore wings. 

. Imago.—The male expands about an 
inch and a quarter; the female about an 
inch. The wings are white or pale grey, 
and bear a number of dotted lines crossing 
the wings from the costa to the inner mar- 
gin. These form a darker central band, 
narrowest at the inner margin, a nar- 
rower one between it and the base, and 
another between it and the hind mar- 
gin. But between these more distinct 
bands in each case, is a less distinct, wavy, 
dotted line. The hind wings are greyish 
white, with one or two darker lines towards 
the outer portion. The sexes are easily 
distinguished by their size, and the female 
generally has the bands more distinctly 
defined. 

Larva.—Brownish green, with brown 
longitudinal lines; spiracles black. 

Pupa.—Reddish brown; subterranean, 

Food Plants.—The bedstraws appear 
to be the natural food of the larva, especi- 
ally the yellow (Galium verum), but it eats 
woodruff readily (A. odorata). Heath and 
sallow are also given by Owen Wilson as 
natural foods, 
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Times of Appearance.—The imago 
emerges in March and continues on the wing 
till the following month. But it is much 
influenced by the weather, and while in a 
forward season like the preeent, it is sure to 
be out in the early part of the month, when 
severe weather continues long, it does not 
appear till quite the end of March, or even 
the beginning of April. The eggs hatch in 
about fourteen days, and the larva are full 
fed by June. 

Habitat.—Open places wherever the 
food grows. It is generally distributed 
throughout England and Scotland. It is 
known to occur in Ireland, but that country 
not having the advantage of local collectors 
almost everywhere as this island has, we have 
much to learn as to the distribution of the 
various species that occur there. It is not 
widely distributed on the continent, France 
and Holland being about the extent of its 
range. Anyone, therefore, collecting to ex- 
change with entomologists on the continent 
will find this a useful species to procure. 

Variation.—Except in the intensity of 
the markings or extra width of the bands, I 
have met with or heard of no variation in 
this species. The female appears to vary 
rather more than the male. 


AN 
ANNUAL GATHERING. © 


The decision announced in our last, that 
this meeting should be held at the Wallasey 
Sand Hills, near Livepool, appears to have 
given satisfaction to several who purpose to 
be present. But living at a distance from 
the place with which he is not familiar, it is 
easy for the writer to make suggestions that 
cannot well be carried out. Knowing that if | 
he attended, he would have to stay all night 
in Liverpool, he thought others would be 
doing the same, but from communications 
from various correspondents, it appears that 
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most of those who will be present (Liverpool 
friends, of course, excepted), will travel by 
day excursion trains, returning to their 
homes the same evening It will thus be 
better to abandon the idea of an evening 
Dr. 
Ellis most kindly offers the use of his con- 
sulting room, or should the party be too 
large, to arrange for the use of a suitable 
room in a temperance hotel, conveniently 
situated. Perhaps it might be necessary to 
avail ourselves of one of these arrangements 
should the day prove unupropitious, but we 
may surely look for fine weather in the 
middle of May. 

If the evening meeting be abandoned, of 
course the reading of papers must be aban- 


meeting, and the reading of papers. 


doned also, and perhaps this is better for 
our first meeting. 
ful enough to encourage us to hold another 


Should it prove success- 


similar gathering next year, these matters 
could be arranged with the advantage of the 
- first year’s experience. We might even be 
able in time to ape more important bodies, 
and have a president appointed for the year, 
whose inaugaral address might prove one of 
the more attractive items in the programme. 

There remains then the further proposal 
Mr. Carter 
writes “I think the idea about exhibits isa 
good one, and it should as far es possible, in 


of an exhibition of specimens. 


my opinion, be confined to species which are 
variable, or to rarities. J shall Le glad to 
show the genera Hybernia, Phigalia, Polia, 
and perhaps one or two others.” 


We quite agree with Mr. Carter that ex- 
hibits to be interesting should be of variable 
or rare species. But which species are vari- 
able? There are many so common that they 
are rarely or never exchanged by collectors, 
yet vary greatly in distant localities. An 
‘opportunity is afforded on an occasion like 
this, of collectors seeing such specimens from 
various places. But, perhaps, those who 
meet at Liverpool on Whit Monday are not 


likely to come from very distant places, or, 


peasant annette sian ial sense ttt ss aseene BESS saan Se 


at all events, those from such places are not 
likely to be very numerous. Mr. Carter has, 
we believe, an exceptionally variable series. 
of the genus Hybernia, and we are sure all 
would be pleased to see them. We shall be 
glad to hear from anyone else as to what they 
think of bringing, and we might suggest that 
those intending to be present should bring 
any exceptional specimens they possess of 
any genus or species about to be exhibited by 
others. It would also be interesting to see 
British and European specimens of rare 
insects. The writer proposes to exhibit such 
of Polia nigrocincta, Dianthecia cesia, &c., 
an acquaintance with which is often necessary 
to preventimposition. One question remains 
—where shall the specimens be shown, A 
suggestion has been made that we think is 
suitable. It is, that at four o’clock all should 
gather in a sheltered nook known as the 
opima ground, discuss their refreshments and 
captures, and then exhibit the specimens they 
have brought. 
There will be so much more freedom and 
less formality in gathering together in this 


We confess we like the idea. 


way. Everyone could take as much time as 
they pleased over what specially interested 
them, and need not discuss what did not 
attact them. 

One word more. We specially advocated 
last month that efforts should be made to 
interest ladies in natural history. May we 
hope that the gathering on Whit Monday will 
be graced by the presence of many. : 


pia eaterrmai nia Sa 


EXCHANGE. 


WE have been asked to write an article on 
“ Exchange,” especially for the benefit of our 
younger readers. It is a subject on which a 
great deal might be said; butas many of 
our readers know quite as much as we do 
about it, we will endeavour to be as brief as 
as possible. 

Exchange now-a-days is carried on in two 
ways. First, there is the exchange between 
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collectors, who having corresponded together 
or years, may, although they may never 
have met each other, be called old friends. 
Beginners cannot expect to be placed ona 

footing with any of these. They will, in the 
| course of years, acquire their own Entomo- 
logical correspondents, with whom they will 
be more intimate than with casual exchangers, 


and for whom they reserve their best things. | 


Most of “old hands” have an inner circle, 
and on outer circle of correspondents. The 
inner circle will include a few more intimate 
friehds, some of whom they may know per- 
sonally, have arranged an excursion or two 
“waes, OF Otherwise been in closer connecticn 
than with others. When they get anything 
especially good, they share their spare speci- 

mens first, with the members of this inner 


circle. The outer circle will include their 
- older 
| especially intimate relations have never been 
brought about. To the members of this 


outer circle, their spare specimens of good 


correspondents, with whom _ these 


things wiligo after the more select few have 
_ been supplied. In sending specimens in this 
| way, Do arrangement for return is ever thought 

about. Hach sends to the other what he can 
and whether he ges a return or not, isa 
| Matter that never enters into the considera- 
After all these have been 
| gupplied, the species in question may then 
be offered for exchange in the ordinary way. 
_ Perhaps even a third circle may obtain in 


tion of either. 


| some cases; persons to whom the fortunate 
individual may write and offer his insects— 

not as a free gift, but in return for something 
i desired. Thus it happens genera!ly, that 
before a novelty or a rarity, that someone 
_ has tnrned up pretty freely, is offered through 

the ordinary channels of exchange, nearly all 
: ‘the principal cabinets of the country are 
supplied with sets of the species. This is 
I the reason, too, that really rare insects are 
80 seldom ofiered in exchange. Their fortu- 
fate captors or breeders have friends to whom 
_ their spare specimens are given amay, before 
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anyone else is offered theirs, even for a good 
return. 

The second mode of exchange is by ordi- 
nary advertisement, and as this is really the 
only mode open to beginners, it is, perhaps, 
the most important The old mode of making 
offers, was to name both duplicates and 
deside rata. 
far more frequently, the duplicates only are 


Thisis still done sometimes, but 


named, and those who want them are expected 
to write and offer what they are able to give. 
Probably this is more advantageous than the 
But the beginner is puzzled what to 
offer, and at first may doubtless make some 


other. 

bungles. There are very many species of 
almost universal distribution in this country, 
but even of these, some do not occur every- 
Whole districts are without such 
common butterflies as Megera and Ageria. 
Rhamni does not get further north than 
Yorkshire, and ¢o on, 


where. 


Even of those species 
that do occur everywhere, many collectors 
will be glad of specimens from places two or 
three hundred miles further north or south, 
to show that the species either does or does 
not vary locally. Coastcollectors will be glad 
But ali 
this can only be learned by experience, and 


of inland examples and vice versa. 


the beginner will soon get to know which 
species he can dispose ofin exchange,and which 
he can not. Having offered your specimens, 
you await reply ; and what we have to say 
to you here about those who write, will also 
apply to yourself, when you are writing to 
others in response to their offers. If you 
happen to have an insect to spare, much 
needed by collectors, you will probably have 
more applications for it than you can supply. 
How shall you discriminate? Must you geta 
price cat logue, and take the most valuab’e 
insects? We would very strongly advise you 
never to look at a priced catalogue when you 
are arranging an exchange. Reply first to those 
whose letters are couched in most friendly 
terms ; whose offers savour least of bargain- 


ing. These are the kind cf correspondents 
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it is most desirable for you to cultivate; 
these are the people who may form your 
inner circle in after years. You will very 
soon be able to separate the wheat from the 
chaff a to see the differencas between those 
who want to drive a hard bargain and those 
who are desirous of affording mutual assist- 
ance. So soon as you find one of the right 
sort, exchange lists with him, and keep up a 
regular correspondence. Send him all you 
can—always the best of what you have. He 
will surely do the same by youif he really 
be the right sort. Even with a casual corres- 
pondent, make it a rule to do the very best 
you can forhim. Nor must you do this with 
the idea that it pays best in the long run, 
but because it is the proper thing to do. 

But there are other things to be considered 
besides arranging what species you are to 
give and receive. Condition is very much 
more taken into consideration now than it 
used to be formerly. Many collectors now 
will scarcely place an insect in their cabinets 
that is not bred or equal to bred. For our- 
selves, we certainly prefer rather to havea bad 
specimen than none at all: but everyone has 
a right to have their own opinion, We object, 
however, to offers of exchange that add “only 
perfect specimens given or received,” or any 
equivalent to this. The assumption should 
be that all insects are in good condition, and 
no one has a right to send insects out that 
are not so, without a previous intimation of 
that fact. If this were understood, such 
additions as the above would not be needed. 
When an insect is bred, it is right to say so; 
but never offer anything in bad condition 
except great rarieties. A beginner may very 
naturally ask—What constitutes good con- 
dition? This is very much a matter of 
opinion. Some will consider an insect good 
that another will call fair, and a third bad. 
The writer had a lot of things sent him the 
other day, described as very fair, which he 
would have unhesitatingly pronounced to be 
very bad. To be in good condition an insect 
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should be perfect in all its parts, and certain- 
ly should have two antennz and abody. The 
wings should not be broken at the tips, and 
should bear no perceptible mark of being 
rubbed Hold the specimen up between your 
eye and the light, and you will soon see if 
it can pass as good or fair. Lastly, it should 
be well set and free from grease. 

Packing your insects for transmission by 
post is an important matter, on which we 
have written at length before, and must new 
speak very briefly about. Get your first | 
correspondents to send their insects before 
you, and take particular notice how the 
bodies are cross-pinned and carefully packed 
with cotton wadding. Even in cross-pinning 
we have known more harm done by not 
inserting the pins far enough into the cork 
than could have been done by taking no 
precaution at all. A big, heavy pin knocking 
about the box will destroy more antenne 
than will a loose body. Take care, therefore, 
to insert them weil and firmly into the cork. 
If you faitkfully follow out the few hints 
given here, with such otber suggestions as 
your own experience will soon give, you will 
soon find entomologists glad to exchange 
with you, and glad also to do the best in their 
power to help your collection. 


QUERIES. 
IQ. 

COLLECTING IcHNEUMONS.—When ont 
collecting small-ichneumons and flies in 
hot weather, I have found on arriving at 
home and opening the chip boxes that many 
of them had died and become stiff. Can 
Mr. Bignell or anyone else tell me of a 
better plan for bringing small insects home 
without pinning ?—L.S. 

20. 

ICHNEUMON ON H. PetasitTis.—Having for 
many years gone digging for the pupe of 
Hydrecia petasitis at the roots of the butter- 
bur (Petasitis vulgaris), 1 have on several 
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occasions unearthed a compact family of 
cocoons of some small species of ichneumon. 
Seeing that the larva of Petasitis feeds con- 
cealed in the stem and root of its food-plant, 
at what period of its existence does the 
female ichneumon deposit her eggs, and 
how ?—J. W. Batpwin, 38, Dunscar Road, 
near Bolton. 


REPLIES. 


ER 

LEPIDOPTERA IN WINTER.—The query, 
do Lepidoptera always pass the winter in 
the same stage, is a most important one, if I 
am right in interpreting to mean—Do Lepi- 
doptera ever depart from the usual rule that 
the same species always passes the winter 
in the same state. This law is most 
plainly put forth in the introductory re- 
marks to ‘‘Newman’s British Butterflies.” 
“Now itis a most interesting fact, and one 
that cannot be too strongly impressed on 
the memory, that all the individuals com- 
posing one kind, or more properly one 
“ species’ of butterfly, always hybernate in 
the same state: each adheres strictly to the 
practice of its species, that is to say, if one 
‘peacock butterfly passes the winter season 
in the butterfly state, so will its children 
pass the next winter in the same state, and 
‘so on for countless generations.’’ But not- 
withstanding this general rule there would 
appear to be occasional departures from it. 
Colias edusa passes the winter as an imago, 
yet has been known in confinement to re- 
main over that season in the chrysalis state. 
The three Common Whites hybernate in 
: chrysalis, yet records of their appearance 
in November and December as larvez have 
appeared in this magazine. V. cardui, like 
‘others of the genus, hybernates as an imago, 
yet the writer has had living larve in 
_ December that might have lived out of 
doors, but in the warmer atmosphere of the 
house never became torpid, and died from 
want of food. These exceptional instances 
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do not, however, affect the general rule, and 
nature soon reverts to her normal course. 
—J.O. 

II. 

FLAVOUR OF THE MoreEL.—I think B.W. 
cannot be correct in supposing that the 
morel only acquires its peculiar flavour 
after being dried. M. C. Cooke, in his 
British Fungi, describes it as ‘far more 
delicious when fresh.” —R.P.D. 


ES. 

AERIAL SPIDERS.—I presume that the 
aerial spiders about which ‘‘H.A.A.” en- 
quires (p. 71) are those properly called 
‘gossamer spiders,’ the producers of the 
myriads of floating lines so conspicuous on 
fine days in spring and autumn. These 
little spiders are mostly the young of many 
species of several families, chiefly Theridiide, 
Thonuside, and Lycoside. Some, however, 
of the Zheridiide perform aerial excursions 
in the adult state also. In spring and 
autumn, when immature spiders abound 
most, they appear to be specially animated 
They 
may be seen on-blades of grass, twigs of 
bushes, railings, palings, tops of walls, or 
other ‘ vantage” 


with a restless, roving disposition. 


ground, particularly on 
fine, mild, and tolerably still mornings, 
elevating themselves on tip-toe and emitting 
silken lines from their spinners. These 
lines are further drawn out by air-currents, 
and then with a slight jerk the little travel- 
ler floats quickly away, buoyed up by the 
trailing lines. In some states of the atmos- 
phere, or perhaps by the action of the 
spiders themselves, the lines are agglomera- 
ted together and form delicate snow-white 
flakes, which have been, on some occasions, 
seen floating and falling so thickly as to be 
compared to a slight snow-shower ; but, for 
the most part, the lines trail away separately 
and adhere to every prominent object 
against which they impinge. According to 
the greater or less density of the air the 
gossamer lines float higher or lower, and 
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hence their position affords a very trust- 
worthy barometer: when floating steadily. 
and high up in the air, a continuance of fine 
weather may safely be prognosticated; but 
when close to the surface of the ground 
_ (where they are often so dense as to sway 
and skimmer in the sunlight like a slender 
- silvery sheet, they almost certainly presage 
bad weather. The spring and autumn 
aerial flight of spiders bears some analogy 
to the migration of birds, and is probably a 
chief means for the dispersion of the young 
broods from the spots on which they have 
been bred.—O. P. CamsBripGE, Bloxworth 
Rectory, Dorset. 


18. 


Larva OF L., IxLiciFoLia.—The only des- 
cription of the larva of JZ. ilicifolia I know 
is that of Hubner, as given in “‘ Stainton’s 
Manual,’ vol. i, p. 158.—R. Prescott DEcIE. 

This description is as follows :—‘ Larva 
grey, with reddish hairs; a broad black 
dorsal line, interrupted on each segment by 
a reddish spot, and a white stripe on each 


side of it ; a broad, bluish, lateral stripe.” 


The following queries have not been 
answered: we will be obliged to any cor- 
respondent who can reply to any of them:— 
Nos. 2, 6, 9, 10, §2, 13, 14,16,17. Further 
discussion on unsettled points will also be 
gladly received. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


BIRMINGHAM NoTEs.—I expect we shall 
have another very early spring again this 
year. Vegetation in general is extremely 
forward, and birds have been in full song 
for some time. Rooks commenced to build 


here last week. Hawthorn was in leaf on 
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the 4th February. One specimen of 7. 
piniperda (the pine beauty moth) emerged , 
in my breeding cage on the 1oth and the : 
first H. lanestris on the 12th. Hibernia 
rupicapraria was very plentiful at Knowle © 
about the beginning and middle of January, 
P. pilosaria has been out since Cristmas in 


Sutton Park.—W. HarcourT BATH. 


NOTE ON THE EARLY SEASON OF 1883.— 
Feb. 3, Hibernia leucophearia, Rupicapraria, 
progemmaria,and Phigalia pilosaria out plen- 
tifully, and being at Eastham Wood again 
yesterday, Feb, 21, I found them still fine 


and plentiful. A 


Black currant bushes and thorn hedg | 
breaking into leaf, lilac and gooseberry —_ 
pear blossom swelling and sallow very for- 
ward: the earliest year I ever knew for 
vegetation —C. S. Gregson, Rose Bank, 
Fletcher Grove, Liverpool, 22nd February, 
1883. 


NATURAL Hisrory NOTES AT BRADFORD, 
On January 21st we took the first insects of 
the season, which consisted of three or four 
specimens of IZ leucophearia. Although P, 
pilosaria is generally the first to put in an | 


penetrating the bark of an oak-tree. 
died apparently in the act of oviposition, as 
a closer inspection revealed the eggs in the 
crevices of the bark. Insect life seemed q i 
very scarce. I searched under stones, é 
for beetles, but only succeeded in i 1g 
one specimen of Philonthus laminatus. 
robin was in full song, and it was quite 
pleasant to hear the wild notes of the missé 
thrush as he perched on the topmast bran ch i 
of the tallest tree. On the 4th February | 
we took our first P. pilosaria, although Ip) 
to the present time few specimens have} 
been seen, but H leucophearia is now quite 
common.—J. W. CarTeEr, Bradford, 
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_ (Betula alba.) 
By J. P. Soutter, Bishop Auckland. 


| F the Oak, by virtue of its massive 
grandeur and rugged strength, is 


universally accorded the position of 


“King of the forest,” by equally 
unanimous acclaim, the graceful birch 
is hailed as the 


‘* Most beautiful of forest trees, 
The Lady of the woods.” 


And the epithet is 
whether we consider the slender sym- 
metry of its form, the elegance of its 
outline, or the fairy-like feathery light- 
ness of its tasselled twigs and foliage 
—for the birch has the smallest leaf 
of any of our broad-leaved trees, and 
this imparts to it the charming delicacy 
of texture, when the light comes shim- 
mering through as it grows 


well- merited, 


ee Hung high in air the birch in tassell’d 
pride, 
Clasping with tangled roots the rock’s 
grey side.” 


_ The birch gives its name to the 


Natural Order Betulacegz, which in- 
cludes two genera and, about. fifty 
species. The alder being the only 
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other British. representative of the 
order. ‘The birches are closely allied 
to the willows, agreemmg with them in 
having the flowers borne in catkins, 
although of amore sober hue, and 
therefore not so conspicuous. They 
differ in being monecious, that is, the 
staminate and pistillate catkins are pro- 
duced separately on the same tree, 
being usually found in contiguous 
clusters of two or three together. They 
are first formed in autumn, and remain 
dormant during the winter, like elon- 
gated buds, tasselling the extremities 
of the leafless branches. The flowers 
mature, and the pollen is shed in April 
and May, when the first green leaves 
appear. ‘The fruit ripens in summer, 
when the catkin separates into small, 
woody, trilobed scales, each bearing a 
minute seed, which are thus easily scat- 
tered by the wind. In Britain we have 
two indigenous birches, but one of 
them, B. nana, being only a_ small 
shrub. or bush, not exceeding three 
feet in height, is more a botanical curi- 


osity than of any practical importance. 


In this country it is entirely confined 
to, Alpine bogs in the sub-arctic zone, 
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being found sparingly in the High- 
lands of Scotland, but 
forms a distinct feature in the land- 
scape. | 

The birch proper, B. alba, has been 
by some botanists split up into three 
varieties ; depending on such minute 


it never 


characters, as the curvature of the 
scales of the catkins, and the less or 
more hairiness of the young twigs and 
leaves, but these are so ill-defined as 
to be irrecognisable, except by experts, 
so that for our present purpose we may 
speak of the birch as one species only. 
Lowland readers will be most familiar 
with the variety pendula, the weeping 
birch, which is most commonly planted 
as a Specimen tree in parks or orna- 
mental woods, where it often attains a 
height of 60 to 80 feet, with a diame- 
ter of 18 inches, and slender pendu- 
lous branches 30 to 40 feet in length. 
Its silvery white bark makes it con- 
spicuous from afar, and readily dis- 
tinguishes it from every other native 
tree. But stately and beautiful as 
these isolated examples are, to fully 
appreciate the birch, one must ramble 
in its indigenous forests, where it ex- 
clusively covers large tracts of country 
in the mountainous regions of Scot- 
land, where it is now ¢he aboriginal 
tree, being far more widely distributed 
and more truly spontaneous than even 
the Scotch fir. Ascending the moun- 
tain’s side, it is the last tree to leave 
us on our upward path, creeping up 
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the glens, and corries, to a height of 
nearly 3,000 feet, leaving behind even 
the hardy heather and the stunted 
pine: and where the timorous deer 
finds a sanctuary 

‘‘ Beneath the spreading birch, 

In the dell without a name,” 

and the grouse crops a scanty meal 
from its leaf-buds and catkins. 

In the earlier epochs of ruder civili- 
sation in our islands, the birch was of 
far more economic importance to our 
forefathers than it is now. Its wood is 
white and soft, and although durable, 
it is now almost discarded, except for 
clogs and fuel. The uses of birch in 
the time of Turner, the father of British 
Botany, who wrote about 1550, may 
be interesting as a sample of the style 
of scientific lore at that period: “I 
have not red of any vertue yt it hath 
in physik: Howe be it serveth for 
many good uses, and for none better 
than for betynge of stubborne boyes, 
that either lye or will not learne. Flech- 
ers make prykke shaftes of byrche, 
because it is hevier then eshe is. Byr- 
ders take bowes of this tre aud lyme 
the twygges and go a bat folynge with 
them. Fyssheres in Northumberlande 
pyll of the uttermoste barke, and put 
itin the elyft of a styke and set it in 
fyre, and hold it at the water syde and 
make fyshe come thytehr, which if they 
se, they stryke with their leysters or 
sammon_ speres. 
byrche tree knowe I none.” 


Other use of the 
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Although the 
‘* Afflictive birch, 
Curse of unlettered idle youth,” 


has, since the era of school boards, 
been ousted from its guasz position as 
the tree of knowledge, and supplanted 
by the tawse, where corporal punish- 
ment is not absolutely prohibited : yet 
our legislators have established it as 
the rod and symbol of authority for 
juvenile delinquents in our courts of 
In Northern Russia the 
natives use a bundle of birch twigs, 
with the leaves adhering, to flagellate 
their bare bodies in their vapour baths, 
till their flesh is “ ruddier than the 
cherry,” when they rush out and roll 
their steaming carcases in the snow to 
cool themselves.* Scavengers and 
stablemen know that the slender tough 
twigs of the birch form inimitable 
brooms. 

The branches of the birch are very 


justice. 


subject to an abnormal development, 
when owing to some injury the branch 
ceases to elongate, but swelling into a 
knot produces a multiplicity of small 
twigs, which spreading in all directions 
form an interlacing net-work, known 
in Scotland as “ craw’s nests,” and 
many an over eager schoolboy has 
“ speiled” a tree, expecting to rob the 
feathered builders, and found the nest 
was only a “‘mare’s.”” A somewhat simi- 
lar malformation is seen in those knarled 


_ *¥or a graphic and humourous account of this 
primitive mode of bathing, written from recent personal 
experience, see Du Chaillu’s ‘Land of the Midnight 
Sun,” Vol, I1., p. 205. 
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excresences, which are so common on 
the stems of aged and decrepid trees, 
especially of oak aud elm, and which 
usually produce an exuberance of small 
leafy twigs. On old decaying birch 
trees may often be found a parasitic 
fungus (Polyporus betulinus). At first 
this appears like a pulpy exudation, 
with a slightly acid taste and smell, of 
a pure white colour, and pear-shaped. 
As it grows it assumes the size and 
form of a pony’s hoof; if gathered at 
this stage it will permanently retain 
its shape, making a curiously interest- 
ing addition to the herbarium. When 
fully mature it expands into a flattened, 
somewhat lobed and fan-shaped disk, 
a foot in diameter, and three or four 
inches in thickness, the under surface 
pierced with innumerable pores three 
or four lines in depth, whence the 
The 
flesh has now become firm and elastic, 


name of the genus (polyporus). 


of a coriaceous or corky character, its 
white colour makes it very suitable for 
carving minature models, and the 
rustics use it as strops to sharpen their 
razors on. Another fungus, a frequent 
denizen of birch woods, although not 
parasitical on the tree, as it is of terres- 
trial growth, is the fly agaric (Agaricus 
muscarius), the most gorgeous and the 
most virulent of all our native toad- 
stools. It may be easily recognised by 
its brilliant scarlet cap, profusely dot- 
ted with white scurfy warts. lt is used 
in country districts to make a fly 
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poison, hence the name, but it is very 
dangerous to tamper with, for a small 
quantity 
will produce intoxication, delirium, and 
death ; and yet there is clear evidence 
that it is eaten with impunity in 
Russia, and the omnivorous slugs 
devour it readily enough. 

In Spring the ascending sap of the 
birch contains a considerable amount 
of saccharine matter analogous to the 
juice of the sugar maple. In remote 
rural districts the trees are tapped and 
a refreshing beverage is furnished by 
the fresh fluid, whilst a vinous or vine- 
gary liquor is made from the fermented 
juice. In these days of cheap sugar 
the practice is now almost, if not en- 
tirely obsolete; but there is not a 
schoolboy in Scotland but knows how 
to tap the silver birch with his knife, 
and applying his lips to the orifice, 
sucks the luscious juice; if it flows 
freshly he knows for certain that spring 
is come. The young growing twigs 
and freshly expanded leaves of the 
birch are covered with minute glands 
containing an essential oil of a resinous 
aromatic character, which exhales an 
exquisite fragrance, especially when 
wet with dew or rain, as Burns sings: 


‘Down by yon burn, where scented birks 
Wi’ dew are hanging clear my jo.” 

In early summer the rural cottagers in 

Scotland adorn the fireplaces in the 

“ben” end of their dwellings with the 

odoriferous branches of the birch, 


inadvertently partaken of 
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Doubtless this attractive secretion 
helps to account for theimmense num- 
ber and variety of the msect inhabit- 
ants, which either feed entirely on or 
may be found in the vicinity of the 
birch, and which is shown by Mr. 
Mosley’s extensive list. 

The young outer bark of the birch 
is usually white, and always flaky, 
readily peeling off in large sheets. But 


in old trees, especially at the base of — 


the trunk, it becomes thick, corky, and 
furrowed. The wide prevalence of 
birch-forests in this country in former 


times is shown by the large quantity — 


of the debris of this tree found in the 
peat mosses. And as showing the 
preservative character of the tannin 
principle contained in the bark, it is 
often met with entire and uninjured 
whilst the woody part of the trunk has 


completely decayed and disappeared. 


Its combustible qualities adds largely — 


to the value of peat as a fuel, and the 


inflammable nature of the fresh wood — 


is noted in the old Scotch couplet :— 


“ Birk will burn, though it’s trailed through 
the burn ; 
Saugh will sing, though its summer won.” 


It is also sometimes called candlewood. — 


In North America canoes were often 


made by the aborigines of the bark of © 
| a species of birch (B. papyracea) and | 


so light and strong were they that one 


capable of floating four persons only | 


weighed fifty pounds. At the present 
day it is often used like paper-hangings 


ee 
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to cover the internal walls of the 
settlers’ houses. Ornithologists are 
aware that’ the great abundance o 
bird life in the short summers of high 
Northern latitudes is largely dependent 
on the prevalence of birch ‘forests, 
which affords them shelter and susten- 
One of the best and cheeriest 
of our small native songsters, the Sis- 
kin, is exceedingly partial to birch 
woods, the seeds furnishing its favourite 
food. 

In geographical distribution, birches 
occur in all north temperate regions, 
extending to the extreme arctic limit 


ance. 


of arboreal vegetation. Stunted speci- 
“mens were found amongst the scanty 
flora of the North Cape, lat. 71, and 
long after the oak, pine, &c., had dis- 
-appeared. In those sterile regions, the 
‘birch is of the first importance to the 
Its bark is 


used for tanning, ropes and ingeniously 


tude, yet hardy natives. 


woven baskets and shoes are made 
from the fibrous portions. Sheets of 
'it are used to cover their dwellings, 
and to protect their bodies, like legg- 
‘ings and aprons; the resinous. parts 
are burnt for light, and the inner bark 
was used for writing on before paper 
and printing became so common, An 
aromatic oil is also distilled from the 
bark, whieh is used for dressing the 
Russia leather,'so valuable: for book- 
binding, as its odour is supposed to 
avert the ravages of insects. The 
Boreal character of the birch is exem- 


Y01 


plified in the common name, which is 
from the Anglo-Saxon» Birce; Scottish 
dork ; with similiar synonyms in all the 
This shows how 
the hardy Norsemen imprinted their 


northern languages. 


individuality on the country, as it is 
one of the few trees, like the oak and 
beech, with which they were familar 
and whose names were part of their 
every-day speech, as it remains unto 
this day. It also appears in the Sans- 
scrit Bhurga, a tree to write on; as 
thet Northern Asiatics found it the 
only tree, south of the Himalayas, that 
they were able to name. 


The origin of the name clearly 
points to the varied uses of the bark, 
the tree that produces bark—the bark 
tree; and from this we have the term 
The ‘bot- 
anic name Betula is Pliny’s Latin name 
for the birch tree, the etymology of 
which is doubtful, and aléa, of course, 
refers to the white colour of the outer 
bark. 


The birch is the emblem of meek- 
ness and gracefulness, it has always 
been a favourite tree with the poets, 
Burns being especially fond of it, one 
of his best known lyrics was written 
in its praise,-and nothing could 
more graphically describe its natural 
habitat:— 


“The braes ascend like lofty wa's, 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa’s, 
O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws, 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 


bark and barge—a vessel. 
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“The hoary cliffs are crown’d wi’ flowers, 
White o’er the linns the burnie pours, 
And rising, weets wi’ misty showers, . 

The birks of Aberfeldy.” 
And as a lover he sings :— 
There oft as mild evening weeps over the 
lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary 
and me.” 
And in that touching melody, “To 
Mary in Heaven,” which has been 
characterised as ‘ the noblest of all his 


ballads”? :— 
‘Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 
O'erhung with wild woods, thickening 
green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twined amorous round the raptured 
scene." 
He often associates 


hawthorn, thus :— 
‘The scented birk, and hawthorn white, 
Across the pool their arms unite.” 
and again :— 

'‘* How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom.” 
Much more might be adduced, but, 
perhaps enough has been said and 
sung at this time in praise of the 


Lady Birch. 


the birch and 


INSECTS FEEDING ON 
BIRCH. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


MARCH. 
H. barbalis, catkins E. nana, catkins 
A. brockella, shoots A. goedartella, catkins 
APRIL. 
S. culiciformis, stems C. bilunana, catkins 
S. scolieformis, ,, G. ramana, buds 
S. spheciformis, ,, P.immundana 
P. demarniana, catkins 
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fimbria A. betuletana 
nebulosa, L. sorbiana 
tincta, P. solandriana 
repandata C. ibipennella, in case | 
. Margaritata C. lutipennella, ,, 
papilionaria -M. unimaculella, ,, 
testata M. salopiella 
betulella 

JUNE. 

. nebiculosa E. erosaria 

. cormelita E. angularia 
falcula A. prodromaria 

. lacertula E. pendularia, & Sept: 
hamula C. pusaria, “ 
flavicornis H. aurantiaria 
trapezina H. progemmaria 
parthenias H. defoliaria 
miniosa C. boreata 
fulvago S. rhamnata 

. illustraria A. prelongana 
alniaria I. pictinea, to Oct. 
tiliaria C. fuscedinella 

JULY. 

monacha L. cavella 

. versicolora L. Clarckella 

. carbonaria C. siccifolia, in case 

. bistrizella, to Sept. O. betulze, and Oct. © 

. griseo-capitella, young trees 

to Sept. N. luteella 
ulmifoliella, and N. betulicola 
Sept., young trees 
“AUGUST. 

. dolobraria B. demargella 

. Miata O. Loganella 
hastata L. pudifoliella 
. prasinana B. demaryella 

. ferrugiana 

SEPTEMBER. 

. coryli N. dromedarius 
falcula, 2 C. duplaris 
hamula,, 2 C. fluctuosa 

. fagi D. Orion 
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N. camelina 
Ne dictzoides 


A. leporina 
H. contigua 


_A. betularia 


_C. rotundaria 
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SEPTEMBER (continued. ) 

P. tetraquetrana 
G. proximella 
A. torquatella. 


T. extersaria 


The above comprise those which regularly 
feed on Birch, the list might be consider- 


ably extended by including those which 


sometimes, by force of circumstances, feed 
upon it, but this was not thought desirable. 
HYMENOPTEARA. 
TENTHERIDINIDZ (SAW FLIEs). 
Tenthreda olivacea. 
viridis (?) Aug. to Oct., Olive. 


| 
} 


-Tenthredopsis scutellaris, com. 


7 inornata, 
Eriocampa annulipes, July to Sept. (Head 
brown, bodyyellow or white, shining. 


-Blennocampa betuleti, rave. 


Phyllotoma nemorata, June, July, September 
and October ; mines leaves. 


‘Fenusa pumila, June, July, August and Sep- 


tember ; mines leaves. 

Fenusa betulz, June and Sept. ; mines leaves 

The larve of many of the sawflies are 
yet unknown, and consequently their food 
plant is unknown; a wide field, therefore, 
exists for discovery here. 

PSYLLID# (IMAGoOs.) 

Psylla sylvicola (on B, verrucosa), May. 

»  Lowii, November and February. 

» Mali, June to August. 
Trioza albiventris, October. 
Aphalara polygoni, May to Ootober. 


A SEA-SQUIRT. 
By J. W. WiLtiams 


(Univ. Dunhelm), Honarary Member 


Boldmere Naturalists’ Society, &c., &c. 


The sea-squirts, or as they are known 
scientifically, Ascidians, may be found, 
especially after a storm, attached to sea- 
weeds and shells thrown upon the sea-shore. 


They take their popular name from the 
peculiarity they possess of discharging when 
touched a jet of water, and their scientific 
one (Gk. askos, a wine bag) because they are 
generally shaped somewhat like a double- 
necked bottle. 

The covering of a sea-squirt will be found to 
consist of two layers—an inner and an outer 
—the former called the mantle, and the 
latter the test or external tunic. The test 
has a rough and leathery texture, and con- 
tains, strange to say, a substance identical 
with the cellulose of plants. The mantle, 
on the other hand, is muscular, and it is by 
means of its contractibility that the animal 
is enabled to throw out those peculiar jets 
of water I have spoken of. 


At the apex of the sea-squirt there are 
two apertures which lead into the interior 
of the animal, and through which water is 
incessantly circulating, coming in at one 
aperture—the upper one known as the in 
gestive or branchial aperture—and going 
out at the lower or atrial aperture. The 
branchial aperture is generally surrounded 
with a circlet of small tentacles, and opens 
into a large chamber known as the branchial 
sac. The lower extremity of this sac leads 
by the gullet into a capacious stomach, 
which is succeeded by an intestine opening 
into a cavity connected with the atrial 
aperture known as the cloaca. 


The walls of the branchial sac are richly 
supplied with blood-vessels, and it is very 
easy to understand how respiration is 
effected, viz., by the aeration of the blood 
contained in those vessels, by the water 
which is constantly circulating through the 
branchial sac—the water, of course, con- 
taining, as it always does, air in solution. 

Circulation is effected in a manner quite 
as simple. The heart has, unlike that in 
most animals, no valves, and consists of a 
simple muscular tube open at both ends. 
The blood is propelled by the peristaltic 
movements of this organ, and, what ig ex- 
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ceedingly curious to noe the circulation 
can be periodically reversed, so that alter- 


nately the two ends of the heart are arterial 


and venous, the blood being forced a definite 
number, of times in one direction and then 
the action being reversed for as many times 
in the opposite direction. With the excep- 
tion of the aberrant form, Appendicularia— 
which, however, may be as Mr. Saville Kent 
aptly remarks, ‘the free reproductive zooid 
of an Ascidian, bearing the same relation to 
the adult as the Medusz do to the Hydroid 
colony,’’—the nervous system is exceedingly 
simple indeed, consisting only of a single 
ganglion placed between the branchial and 
atrial apertures. | 

“Worthy of remark is the developement of 
a sea-squirt. The embryo is generally free- 
swimming, resembling much in outward 
form our common tadpole. In process of 
growth a peculiar structure, very closely 
similar to the chorda dorsalis of Vertebrates, 
appears; and the nervoussystem, according 
to Mr. Kowalewsky, is developed in a dorsal 
cavity quite distinct from the one in which 
the viscera are contained (Mem. Acad. Imp. 
St. Petersburg, Ser. vii., Tom. x., 3., 1866). 
This, however, seeing that if snch be the 
case, they bear an exceedingly close resem- 
blance to the embryo structure of the Verte- 
brata, has been disputed by several eminent 
naturalists, among them Von Baer, Reichert 
and Donitz (See ‘‘ Entwickelt sich die larve 
der einfachen Ascidien in der ersten Zeit 
nach dem Typus der Wirbelthiere.'"—Von 
Baer, Mém de l’Acad. Imp. des Sciences de 
St. Petersburg, 1873; and Zur Anatomie 


des Schivanzes der Ascidien-Larven (Bo- | 


tryllus violaceus), H. Reichert, Abhandl. 
d. k. Akad. der Wiss., Berlin, 1875). It is 
useless, however, for me to discuss this 
relationship, and I think I cannot do better 
than quote the excellent summary of the 
researches of these naturalists as given by 
Professor Nicholson :— 

1. The axial rod of the iarval Ascidian 
is ventral in position and cannot therefore 
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be homologically compared with the chorda 
dorsalis of the Vertebrate ‘embryo. (Von 
Baer). : 

2. The embryo of the Tunicates is not 
really bi-cavitary, and the nervous system 
is not developed in a chamber separate 
from, and lying above, the visceral cavity. 
(D6nitz, Reichert). 

3. The nerve-ganglion of the Tunicates 
is placed upon the ventral surface of the 
larva and does not, therefore, correspond 


with the cerebro-spinal nervous system of 
the Vertibrates. (Von Baer). | 

4. The tail of the larval Ascidian is a 
purely provisional organ. 

5. The axial structures of the tail con- 
sist of a central, homogeneous, structureless, 
and elastic rod, surrounded by a sheath of 
large nucleated cells, and the former is not 
primitively composed of cells. (Reichert). 

6. The perforated branchial sac is not a 
dilated pharynx, but appears to correspond 
rather with the branchial chamber of the 
Lamellibranchiata.” (Manual of Zoology, 
Pp. 368). 

From the above summary you will see, 
taking into consideration the researches of 
Kowalewsky, that zoologists are not as yet 
perfectly agreed as to whether this impor- 
tant phenomena manifested in the develop- 
ment of a sea-squirt has or has not an 
homology with the chorda dorsalis or noto- 
chord of the Vertebrata. 


Mitton, Stourport, March, 1883. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL 
LOCALITIES, 


No. 4. 
DEAL TO ST. MARGARET'S BAY. 
By W. H. TuGwELt. 
On page 80, of the Y.N., I gave a short 


account of the Deal Sandhills, lying to the 
north of Deal; here it is purposed to sketch 
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_ briefly the coast line South. The country 
and fauna is totally different, and is par- 
ticularly rich and the 
naturalist. 

For my purpose it will be better to take 
say two months, ie, July and August, 
| rather than, asin the former communication, 
a day’s outing simply, as for the last six 

years I have spent five or six weeks annually 
at Deal, but always in July and August, so 
that I can only speak of the Lepidoptera 
_ to be found during that period. 

We will start say from Deal Castle, pass- 
ing through Walmer, keeping the road till 
we reach Walmer Castle, with the well- 

| known “ Downs”’ full in view, it is always an 
interesting walk; but as we have a hard 
_day’s walk set before us if we mean to 
collect to St. Margaret’s and back, it is 
_well to reserve our strength a bit, rather 
' than expend it by searching the shingle. A 
coleopterist might, and possibly would, find 
_ something to repay his labours on the rough 
-and wide belt of shingle which he passes 
ere he reaches Walmer Castle; but for my- 
self I only commence working from beyond 
that point. From Walmer Castle to the 
little village of Kingsdown, you find plenty 
to do. The road passes along the bottom 
of a tolerably steep, but grassy and well- 
flowered cliff or bank, and you at once see 
by its flora that you are fast getting into 
the chalk. Many very beautiful and in- 
teresting plants are here to be found, and 
naturally insect life too is abundant. This 
warm and sheltered bank is alive with 
butterflies. In August, 1877, when I first 
visited this spot Colias edusa flew here by 
hundreds; Avge galathea is in the greatest 
profusion, so too is Z£. corydon, L. alsus 
(wasted now), and LZ. adonis sparingly. The 
genus Vanessa is in great force. Aspilates 
givaria, A. citraria, HE bipunctaria and 
a) We galiata swarm, and the grey form of 
rf G@. obscuraria isby meansrare. L. filipen- 


r | dule, of course, abounds, and on the heads 


interesting to 
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of the ‘‘ Knob-stick ’’ (Centaurea scabiosa), 
in the evening, the local H oechroleuca is 
fairly common. Spilodes palealis occurs 
sparingly, and Sticticalis also, but not com- 
monly. On this bank I have taken both 
H. armigera and peltigera, flying in the 
hottest sunshine, and also captured them 
at night with the aid of light. You may 
always spend two or three hours working 
this bank or cliff, which is about a mile 
long, and you then reach Kingsdown. But | 
before we pass through the little village, it is 
worth while walking out on to the broad 
belt of shingle, to see the very beautiful Sea- 
pea or Vetch (Lathyrus maritimus,) which 
here grows in some plenty; it is by no 
means a common plant, and here appears 
restricted to the beach near to Kingsdown, 
on the Walmer side. Retrace your steps, go 
through the village, keeping the seaside 
road on your left, you will have the broad 
belt of shingle, and to your right a high 
chalk cliff, at the base of which is a 
strip of grassy undercliff. Directly you open 
on to this you have a splendid piece of 
hunting ground. Here I met with some 
of my rarest captures, H, armigera, peltigera, 
and ZL. exigua. My first capture of the latter 
rarity was in the hot sunshine, possibly it 


had been disturbed; Ialso took another at 


the same place, at night, working witha lamp. 
Here I made my first and only capture of 
Sterrha sacraria. On the same spot also 
I first had the delight of taking that lovely 
gem Margarodes wnionalis, which I captured 


by light whilst it was sipping the nectar of 
_Hemp-agrimony ; I took a second specimen 
a few nights later, off the same clump of 
flowers. 


Here, too, I captured my second 
example of that very rare Pyrale, Mecyna 


polygonalis, also off Hupatorium cannabinum : 


My first specimen I found some ten days 
before, on Deal Sandhills, on rush flowers, 
the two spots five miles apart, and most dis- 


similar in character. These are a few of my 
best captures here, and all between Kings- 
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down and the coastguard station ; doubtless 
many other gems are to be had by working 
well. 
form quitea feature all along the under- 
cliff, from Kingsdown to St. Margaret’s Bay, 
and it was here that formerly Plusia orichal- 
cea was found in some numbers by Harding, 
but none have been taken there for some 
years past; certainly, if an agrimony feeder, 
it ought still to turn up, but I failed to see 
anything of it. The Scarlet Tiger occurs in 
vast numbers, both near Kingsdown, and 
also near the Bay. It is capital working 
ground nearly all the way, but very bad 
travelling for about half a mile, where the 
sea has washed away the path, leaving only 
loose shingle. As you near the bay the 
herbage on the under-cliff gets more varied 
and luxuriant, and splendid ground where 
you may work for hours with great results. 
The Samphire (Crithmum maritimum), 
grows here in great plenty, and it is quite 
easy to get. One has heard of the dangerous 
calling of samphire gathering, of being sus- 
pended froma giddy height, by ropes, to 
cull this plant for pickling; but here it 
could be had in any quantity, and at no 
risk in the picking, as it grows at the base of 
the cliffs abundantly. In and near the Bay, 
Silene nutans grows pretty freely, and last 
year (1882), I bred Dianthecia albimacula 
from larvz I collected feeding on the cap_ 
sules there; I had the pleasure of breeding 
fifty of that rare insect from larvz collected 
there, and also nearer to Dover. By the 
time you reach the Bay you will be quite 
ready to get some refreshment, which 
you can always depend on finding at the 
little inn, as they get many visitors there in 
the summer time to enjoy the beautiful and 
and bold scenery. After refreshment, the 
walk back, and the evening change of 
species, given a favourable day, you will 
doubtless have a goodly take of gems, and 
by the time you reach Deal Castle you will 
be tired, but delighted with your trip. 
Greenwich, March, 1883, 


The large clumps of Hemp-agrimony | 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


By S. L. Mostey. 
40. NIGHTINGALE. 


Sylvia luscinia, L. 

Luscinia (Lat.), nightingale. 

Size.—Length, about 6} in.; expanse, 
about ro} in. 

Plumage.— The bill is brown; eyes 
hazel. _The whole of the upper parts are of 
a rich reddish brown, the tail much brighter 
in colour, and very conspicuous when the 
bird is flying from you. The under parts 
are dingy white, lighter on the throat, and 
light greyish brown on the sides and breast; 
under tail-coverts reddish white; legs and 
toes brownish. 

THE FEMALE resembles the male, but is 
rather smaller. 

THE YounG in their first plumage, the 
feathers on the back have each a pale buff 
spot, and those on the breast margined with 
dark colour. 

VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond has one white and 
another slightly speckled with white. He 
has known of another white specimen. 

Note.—This is, above all, the song-bird 
of Britain. On a still night its song can, 
under favourable circumstances, be heard 
nearly a mile, and it hasa greater variety of 
notes than any other British bird. It sings 
by day as well as by night, but the songs of 
other birds and other noises renders it less 
striking then. 

Flight.—The flight is rather swift, — 
though generally not of long duration, and | 
directed more or less in a straight line. 


Migration.—A summer visitor to this | 


country, arriving in the south the beginning |” 


of April, and departing again at the end of | 
August or the beginning of September. 
Food.—Small insects of all sorts. They | 


feed very much upon the ground, and are | 
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fond of the pupz of ants, and larve of 
various sorts. 

In CONFINEMENT the Nightingale may be 
fed upon German paste, ‘‘ants’ eggs,’ hard- 
boiled eggs, with occasional meal worms or 
caterpillars. A receipt for making German 
paste for soft-billed birds is as follows :— 

Pea-meal 7 \bs. 
Scotch Oatmeal 2 ,, 
Moist Sugar ie 
Beef Dripping 1},, 


Honey Tey-y 
Hemp Seed 2 quarts. 
Maw Seed I pint. 


The dripping and honey are melted together 
in a saucepan, and the meal and sugar well 
rubbed in so that no lumps are left. Then 
add the hemp seed (crushed) and the maw 
seed, and put the whole into an earthen jar 
to cool. A teacupful of this paste must be 
mixed with a hard-boiled egg and passed 
through a sieve, which will be sufficient for 
five or six birds. All the warblers and soft- 
billed birds may be fed upon this food. 
These birds, however, should never be kept 
in confinement except where there is a 
roomy aviary that can have a little artificial 
There the birds will be 
almost as much at home as in the woods, 


heat in winter. 


especially if ants, &c., are caught in quan- 
tities and turned in. 


Habitat.—In this country the Nightin- 
gale is nearly confined to the Southern, 
Eastern, and Midland counties. The most 
Northern place where it occurs regularly is 
Odlington Wood, near Doncaster, where, 
however, it is much rarer than formerly. 
Occasional stragglers have been known as 
far north as Scarbro’, and I have heard of 


- one near Guisbro’,in the heart of the 


Cleveland Hills. In Scotland and in 
Ireland it is unknown, and doubtful north 
of Yorkshire. 

_ ABROAD it is found in most parts of Europe, 
except the most northern; also in Persia, 
Turkey, Palestine, and parts of Africa. - 


Nest.—I am indebted to Mr. F. Kerry, 
of Harwich, for a nest and eggs of this 
species, which he found so near a fallen 
tree that the old bird had forsaken it. The 
outside, as is usual, is composed of grass 
and dry oak leaves, with a lining of finer 
grass. It is always built on or near the 
ground, generally on a sloping bank, or in a 
hedgerow, where the overhanging herbage 
hides it somewhat from view. 

Eggs.—The number of eggs vary from 
four to six, and are generally of a uniform 
dark olive brown (fig. 1). 

VARIETIES.—One is figured in Hewitson’s 
‘Tllustrations,’’ which is bluish grey, with 
olive red freckles, and which I have taken 
the liberty to copy (fig 2). 
nearly as blue as the hedge-sparrow’s, but 
somewhat duller in tint. 


Occasionally 


41. BLACKCAP. 
Sylvia atricapilla, L. 

ATRICAPILLA.—Ater (L.), black; capillus 
(L.), the hair. 

$ize.—Length, about 6} in.; expanse, 
a little over g in. 

Plumage.—Adult male.—Bill nearly 
black; eyes dark brown; the upper part of 
the head black; sides and back of neck 
ashy grey; back, tail, and wings olive grey ; 
under parts whitish grey; legs lead colour. 

THE FEMALE has the back rather tinged 
with brown, and the crown of the head is 
reddish Lronn ; otherwise it is similar to 
the male. 

THE YounGc.—Similar to the female, but 
rather lighter in colour. 

VARIETIES.—I know of none having 
occurred in this country. In Madeira and 
the Azores a curious variety of the male is 
found, the black on the head extending as 
far as the shoulders and round under the 
throat. It has been described under thename 
of Curruca Heinekeni by Sir W. Jardine. 

Note.—The Blackcap is another rich 
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songster, being inferior only to the last- 
named species. 


Filight.—The flight is seldom of long 
duration, from bush to bush, or from one 
clump of briars to another is generally as 
far as it extends, unless the bird is disturbed, 
in which case concealment is sought rather 
than flight. 


Migration.—A Summer migrant, arri- 
ving here about the beginning or middle o¢ 
April, and departing again about the middle 
of September. Occasionally individuals 
remain through the winter, one in the col- 
lection of my late friend Mr. James Varley 
was killed near Huddersfield, on the 26th of 
January while feeding upon a manure heap; 
probably a late young bird of the previous 
year. 

Food.—Small insects of all kinds, also 
berries, such as raspberry, strawberry, 
currants, ivy &c. 


In CONFINEMENT.—See Nightingale. 


Habitat.—lIt frequents copses, planta- 
tions, shrubberies, and similar places, and 
is a common bird in England and Wales, 
less frequent in the north, and still rarer in 
Scotland, but has been found as far north 
as Orkney. In Ireland it is rare. 


ABROAD.—It is met with throughout 
Europe, except in theextreme north: also in 
Persia, many parts of Africa, the Cape de 
Verde Islands, Canary Islands, Madeira, 
and the Azores. 


Nest.—Is usually placed in a low 
bramble, or among herbage, from one to two 
feet from the ground. Sometimes itis built 
in the centre ofa fern. It is composed of 
dried stems of grass, or other plants, lined 
with fibrous roots, and sometimes with a 
little moss or hair. 
together. 


It is very loosely put 


Eggs.—The number of eggs is four or 
five. The ground is greenish white or stone 
colour, with yellowish olive blotches and 


a 


shades, sometimes inclining to ashy, and | 

with a few darker marks. 
VARIETIES.—These sometimes occur in 

which the ground is delicate pink, and the 


usual markings 


reddish brown; white 


varieties are occasionally met with. 


NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr.J. W. Exuts and Mr. SMEDLEy, 
Liverpool. 


[Errata in Part XL.—On page 87, line 17, 
for Mixodeva read Miscodera ; line 26, for 
‘‘ reddish spots om margin,” read ‘reddish 
spots oy margin.’’] 


LORICERA. 

The only British species, L. pilicornis, 
easily recognised by the long bristles on 
the basal joints of the antennz, measures 
about }-inch in length, is of a dark bronze 
colour, and the elytra have eacha row of 
three distinct depressions in the third 
interstice. The species occurs everywhere 
abundantly. 

PANAGZEUS. 

Of this genus we have two species, P. 
cvux-majov and P. quadripustulatus. ‘The for- 
mer is the larger of the two (4 lines), and 
has the elytra red with the base, suture 
(narrowly) apex, and a broad band across 
the middle, black. The latter band, with 
the dark suture, forms the cross from which 
is derived its specific name. P. guadripustu- 
latus is a smaller insect, about 3 lines, in 
which the ground colonr of the elytra is 
black, with a red band across the front and 
ared spot on each elytron near the apex. 
Both species are principally fen insects, but 
crux-majoy seems more widely distributed 
than its congener. 

CALLISTUS. 

The single species, C. lunatus, one of the 
most handsome of British Geodephaga, is 
very easily recognised by the ground colour 
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of the elytra which are pale yellow, with 
black markings as follows: a spot at the 
shoulder, a band across the middle of each 
elytron, which reaches to the side margin, 
but not quite to the suture, and the hinder 
part of the elytra, leaving only a minute 
yellow spot at the extreme apex, the dark 
portion being connected at the side margin 
with the transverse band. This species 
seems to be very local, although when it 
does occur it seems to be fairly common. 
It has recently occurred in some numbers 
at Box Hill, in Surrey. 


CHAENIUS. 


The four species of this genus are easily 
separable. C. holosericeus is black, has the 
interstices of the elytra granulose and 
thickly covered with yellowish hairs; vestitus 
has the elytra green with a yellow margin ; 
nigvicornis and schranki have theelytra bright 
green, without yellow margin; the former 
has the first joint of antenne red, and the 
hinder angles of the thorax blunt, whilst 
the latter has the hinder angles of thorax 
tight angles, and the first three joints of 
antenne red. Schvanki and holosericeus are 
extremely scarce; vestitus and nigricornis 
seem generally distributed, occurring in 
swampy places; the latter species being 
often found in numbers in hollow stems of 
reeds. In size, all the species measure 
about 4 to 5 lines. 


OODES. 


_ O. helopioides, the single British represent- 
ative of this genus, has a superfical resem- 


blance to an Amara, from which, however, 
it may easily be distinguished by its dull | 
black colour, its impunctate thorax, which | 
is without basal depressions, and its paral- | 


lel sided elytra. This species seems gen- 


erally distributed ; Mr. Dawson’s localities | 
are principally in the south, and Mr. ||. 


; Smedley took the species near York. 


LICINUS. 
We have two species, L. depressus and 


L. silphoides, which are easily separable. 
Both are black in colour, and much flat- 
tened, but the interstices of the elytra are 
wrinkled, and the third, fifth, and seventh 
raised so as to form slight ribs in Silphoides, 
whilst in depvessus the interstices are flat and 
thickly punctured. Both species measure 
about five to six lines, and are found in 
chalky localities, as at Box Hill. 


BADISTER. 


We have four species divisible as follows: 
1, Thorax black, with yellowish margins, 
B. sodalis and B. peltatus. 

2. Thorax red. B. unipustulatus and B. bi- 
pustulatus. 


Sodalis is distinguished from peltatus by 
being rather smaller (2 lines), and by having 
a large yellow spot at the shoulder, whereas 
peltatus measures about 2} lines and has no 
shoulder spot. Both species have the mar- 
gins the elytra yellow. 

Unipustulatus differs from bipustulatus by 
being larger (jin. in length), the head 
wider in proportion to the thorax, and the 
latter more narrowed behind, and by having 
the underside of the breast with a yellow 
spot on each side. Bipustulatus has the 
underside of the breast entirely black, and 
isa more slender looking insect. Bipustu- 
latus is common and generally distributed; 
unipustulatus and sodalis are local, and 
peltatus rather scarce. 


BROSCUS. 


B. cephalotes is sufficiently distinguished 
from all other Geodephaga by its size 
(¢ inch), and distinct neck to the elytra. 
The colour is dull black. It is common on 
most sandy shores, where it forms a burrow 
under driftwood, &c., but it is not confined 
to the coast, being occasionally taken very 
far inland. 

MISCODERA. 

The single species M. arctica, which occurs 
very rarely on high mountains in Wales 
and Scotland, has a superficial resemblance 
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to a Dyschivius from its shining bronze 
colour, rounded thorax, and elongate form, 
but is easily distinguished by its larger size 
(3 lines), and by not having the anterior 
-_tibize flattened and toothed. 


SPHODRUS. 


S. leuophthalmus somewhat resembles a 
large wide Broscus, but is easily known from 
that genus by the absence of a distinct neck 
to the elytra. Its colour is dull black, and 
the size about one inch. It occurs, but not 
commonly, in cellars, and is known from 
all other large Geodephaga by the almost 
absence of striation on the elytra. 


PRISTONYCHUS. 


P, tervicola, the only species of this genus, 
is common in cellars and outhouses, and is 
at once recognised by its shining blue-black 
colour, and by the distinct row of impres- 
sions in the outer interstice of the elytra. 


CALATHUS. 


The seven species of this genus may be 
separated by means of the following table : 


_ A.—A row of impressions in the third, 
and a second row in the fifth interstice 
ofeachiely tronic. dane. aye esi. 4 cisteloides. 


B.—A row of impressions in the third 
interstice only. 
1.—Thorax with the side margin 
turned upwards behind to form a side- 
border; posterior angles rounded. .piceus. 
2.—Thorax without a raised side- 
border, and the hinder angles distinct. 
@.—Size, 4 to 5 lines :— 
Colour pitchy; very broad ....fuscus. 
Colour shining black; narrower. flavipes. 
b.—Size, 3 to 3} lines :— 
Thorax and elytra reddish brown. mollis. 
shining black ...... 
: micropterus. 
Thorax red; elytra black..melanocephalus. 
Micropterus is easily recognised from a 
scarce variety of melanocephalus (nubigena), 
which occurs on mountains, and from 
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‘antennz red. Generally distributed. 


flavipes, by having the sides of the thorax | 
more rounded. These species have the 
sides nearly straight. C. piceus has very 
much the appearance of an Anchomenus, but 
is at once known from that genus by its 
furrowed tarsi. Cisteloides and flavipes have 
a great general resemblance, but may be 
distinguished as above; cisteloides also is 
much larger, varying from 5 to g lines in 
length. The commonest species is un- 
doubtedly C. melanocephalus, which is per- 
haps one of the first beetles met with by a 
beginner. C. cisteloides is also abundant on 
waste lands; C. flavipes and mollis seem to 
prefer sandy coasts; fuscus is a somewhat 
local insect; piceus is generally distributed, 
and, I think, more partial to woods than the 
other species of the genus; and micropterus 
occurs sparingly on high mountains in 
Wales and Scotland. 


TAPHRIA. 


T. nivalis greatly resembles an Anchomenus, 
but is easily distinguished by its more 
parallel form, shorter and more rounded 
thorax, and light-coloured legs and antenne. 
Its rounded thorax also causes it to some- 
what resemble Olisthopus, but it is known 
from the latter by its deep black colour. 
The species seems generally distributed. It 
occurs with us under stones in damp hedge 


bottoms. 
OLISTHOPUS. 


The only species, O. votundatus, is easily 
separated from Anchomenus by the three 
following characters, no species of that 
genus possessing these three together, viz :-- 
Yellow palpi, antenne, and legs; short and 
wide (almost round) thorax; bronze brown 
colour. The species is generally distribu- 
ted, but seems to prefer hilly situations. 


STOMIS. 


S. pwnicatus, easily known by its elongate 
form and prominent jaws. In size it is 
about } inch; colour black, with legs and 
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PLATYDERUS. 

P. ruficollis is a somewhat local insect, 
witha very flattened appearance, red thorax, 
and pitchy elytra, with sides nearly parallel; 
the thorax has a deep central furrow, with 
shorter furrow on each side at the base. 


‘BRITISH WINGED INSECTS. 
| ’ By S. L. Moscey. 


(Continued from page 67.) 


Order Vi. HYMENOPTERA. 


The Hymenoptera is divided into two 
_ divisions or sub-orders called TEREBRANTIA 
- and ACULEATA. 


The Terebrantia comprises the following 
- sections (called families by some) :— 


I. TENTHREDINIDZ (Sawflies).—Repre- 
sentatives of this section are well known by 
lepidopterists. In the larva state they nearly 
approach to the Lepidoptera and spin co- 
coons ina similar manner. The pupz have 
the limbs enclosed in separate cases, but 
this is so in some of the last section of 
Lepidoptera. The gooseberry grub is a well- 
known example of the present section. 


2. Stricip#.—The larve of these insects 
live by boring timber, chiefly pine and fir. 
Sirex gigas is the largest Hymenopterous 
insect we have; it is black and yellow, and 
the female has a strong ovipositor. &. 
juvencus is steel blue and seems to be rarer. 
These are the only two British species. 


3. CYNIPID# (gall-flies)—These insects 
produce abnormal growths on plants called 
galls. A large number attack the oak, the 
hard, marble-like galls of Cyneps Kollert 
being a striking example. All galls, how- 
ever, are not produced by Cynipide; some 


dipterous insects produce galls. There are 


a very large number of species in Britain. 
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4. Evaniip®.—A few small insects of 
very peculiar structure, parasitic on cock- 
roaches. 

5. IcHNEUMONID#.—By far the largest 
section of the order, the majority of the 
species being small or minute. The females 
of most of the species have an ovipositor, 
sometimes very long, and many of the larve 
are parasitic upon the larvze of Lepidoptera 
and other insects. 

6. CHALCIDIDE.—These insects are very 
minute, generally bright metallic, and in 
their early stages are also parasitic upon 
the larvz of lepidoptera and other insects. 
Some are so small as to pass their metamor- 
phosis in the eggs of other insects. 


7. PROCTOTRUPID&.—Another group of 
minute insects, having the wings almost or 
completely destitute of veins. Sometimes 
the wings are of very peculiar structure. 


8. CHRYSIDID#.—These insects are of 
larger size, some being as large as a small 
bee. They are metallic, generally bright 
red and green or blue, and are called ‘ ruby- 
tailed flies.” They are parasitic on the 
nests of bees. 


2. ACULEATA. 

In the Aculeate Hymenoptera many of 
the species construct social communities 
consisting of males, females, and workers, 
or barren, undeveloped females. The fol- 
lowing sections are comprised :— 


I. HETEROGYNA.—This section is com- 
posed of the ants, both social and solitary, 
and are easily recognised by entomologists. 


z. FossorEes.—This is perhaps one of 
the most interesting sections of the order, 
and is very extensive. It contains the sand 
wasps and mason wasps, which construct 
mud nests upon stone walls and deposit living 
insects in them for the support of the future 
larve; others bore in sand banks, or into 
trees or wood. 

3. DIPLOPTERA.— These are the true 
wasps, divided into solitary and social 
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species, of which Britain contains about 
thirteen species of the former and seven of 
the latter. . 


4. ANTHOPHILA.—This consists of the 
bees, the Andrenid@, and the social bees. 
The former are very numerous in this 
country, and are among the first insects of 
spring; the latter live in colonies consisting 
of three sexes (so-called). 


This brings us to the end of the Hymen- 
optera, and only one order now remains to 
be noticed—the Diptera. The close con- 
nection of these two orders is manifest, for 
each section of the former has its represen- 
tative in the latter. 


Order VII. DIPTERA. 


The humble-bee flies are so similar to the 
true humble-bees that they may fairly take 
the lead of the Diptera. This order may 
be roughly divided into four division, repre- 
sented by the Labanide, Syrphide, Muscide, 
and Tipulide. The first contains such in- 
sects as those mentioned above, and the cut 
on the cover of the Y.N. The second is 
well represented by the hovering flies, 
which are so fond of composite flowers; 
they have yellow bands across the body. 
The third is represented by the common 
blue-bottle and - house and the 
fourth by the gnats and daddy-long-legs. 
At present, I shall say no more about the 


flies; 


Diptera, as there is no recent system of 
classification, and I am not competent to 
suggest one; we greatly need workers in this 
order, and we also greatly need a handy 
manual of these insects. 


I have now gone through the various 
orders of winged insects, briefly noticing 
each, with, I hope, sufficient clearness to 
give the entomologist a general glance at 
the British class Insecta. 


(The end.) 


machinery used then to be run. 


THE LIFE OF A YORKSHIRE 
NATURALIST. 
Chap. Il.—His Yours. 


As has been already observed, many of the 
working classes in those days were exceed- 
ingly poor. Now they are poor because 
they waste their earnings at the pot house, 
on the race course, or in the betting ring. 
Now they are poor because good wages make 
them extravagant, and they are heedless of 
any ‘rainy day’’ that may come to their lot. 
But then, they were poor because of poor 
pay, dear food, and over taxation. A 
working man dared not then be a spend- 
thrift, and all his energies had to be 
concentrated on the one idea, to ‘‘ make 
both ends meet and tie,” and for this reason, 
children could not be schooled, but had to 
be sent to work when very young, sometimes 
as early as eight or ten years of age, or even 
earlier. The business of the district was. 
then as it still is, principally the manufactur- 
ing of woollen goods, and a great majority 
of the labouring class were employed in 
mills, hours were long and the work hard, 
and James had, at an early age to begin 
such work to help to bring in the necessaries 
of life. 

King’s mill was the nearest to Bunker’s 
Hill, and a great number of the inhabitants 
of the district found employment there. 


'The mill is built close to the river Colne, 
‘and a break-water runs across the water- 
course, forming a long dam for the purpose 


of turning a water wheel, by which the 
The water 


_behind the dam was an attraction for a good 


many of the waterfowl that used to frequent 


or visit the district. Many Wild-ducks, Sea- 


gulls, and Terns in their migrations across 
the country used to alight here. Scaups, 


'Pochards, Wigeons, Mailards, Teals, and 
| many of the commoner Gulls were among 
_ the birds which Varley has often spoken of, 
_as having been seen or killed by him or his 
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father at this place. Among the resident 
birds which were to be found there, were 
the Dabchick, the Coot, and the Waterhen, 
birds which have now almost, or entirely 
disappeared from the immediate vicinity of 
the town. The common Sandpiper, an- 
other bird which cannot now be found for 
some miles along the same river-course, 
used to frequent and breed upon the shingle 
beds just below the breakwater, and on one 
occasion Varley shot a Curlew Sandpiper 
on this same bed of shingle. This was shot 
in the winter time. When he had formed 
a collection of birds, he had two Curlew 
Sandpipers in a case, one in summer dress, 
and the other in change; how often he 
looked at the case and regretted that he 
had not the one he shot upon King’s Mill 
dam, to make the case complete. 


As years passed on James Varley became 
a young man, and as the sporting passion 
which ruled so strong in the father, was 
also inherited by the son, he was permitted 
to use the old gun with which his mothe1 
had brought down two partridges from her 
own window. This gun in time became his 
constant companion, he used to wander in 
the fields and lanes when he had a few 
hours of leisure, and seemed to have cared 
for no other associate except his gun. 
Fieldfares and Redwings were generally 
numerous in the winter, on every hawthorn 
hedge that bore a crop of haws. Larks, 
Wagtails, and many of the smaller birds, 
such as Linnets, Buntings, and Finches 
were common on the stubbles; the stack- 
yard furnished abundance of game in the 
shape of Sparrows, Dunnocks, and Robins; 
while the woods and plantations harboured 
larger kinds, such as Storm-cocks, Black- 
birds, and Thrushes. No “protection acts’ 
or gun license impeded his progress, all was 
free. The ground for many miles around 
was not preserved, and any one who posessed 
a gun might consider himself Lord of the 
manor, and could ramble and shoot just 
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where he pleased. 

Not quite a mile from Bunker’s Hill was, 
and still is, a place known by the name of 
Bum Royd. At this place lived the only 
bird-stuffer to be found in the whole dis- 
trict. He was always known as Johnny-at- 
Bum. At that time there were no natura- 
lists in the neighbourhood, such as Varley 
developed into in after life, but all the 
favourite dogs, cats, pigeons, and canaries 
which died within some miles of the place, 
were taken to Johnny-at-Bum’s to be stuffed. 
Occasionally, when someone shot a “ grand 
burd,” a Gull, or something not usually met 
with in the district, it was taken to Johnnie’s 
to be stuffed and cased; and, perhaps, the 
the man would kill one or two more to go 
in with it, or order Johnny to get them, and 
put them in. Inthis way at one time he 
drove a‘‘roaring trade,"’ and bird-stuffers 
and butterfly catchers began to spring up 
all around. Varley would sometimes visit 
this man, and here it was, no doubt, where 
the seeds, which afterwards bore such fruit, 
began to germinate; here the first impulse 
was given to that passion which afterwards 
ruled allhis actions. Inall probability this 
man greatly assisted Varley to know the 
different birds and eggs by name, and there 
also, no doubt, he learnt his first lessons in 
entomology. 

(To be continued.) 


BRITISH MOTHS. 
By JouN E. Rosson. 


ODONESTIS POTATORIA. 
The Drinker. 


The present species being very easily 
reared, and the young larve being tolerably 
abundant in most of places, it is generally a 
The 
larvze too, occur early in spring, attract the 
attention of beginners, and with A. caja are 


favourite with young entomologists. 
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collected in large numbers, though the gayer 
colours of the latter species makes it perhaps 
the greater favourite. Both the scientific 
and common names. are derived from a 
peculiar habit of the caterpillar. It may 
often be seen, when it finds a drop of dew on 
its food, to suck it up, as if the rather dry 
grasses on which it feeds, scarcely contained 
enough moisture for digestion. Those who 
would rear it successfully in confinement, 
will do well to remember this, and to 
imitate nature as far as possible, by sprink- 
ling a few drops of water over the food 
every day. It feeds chiefly at night, but 
does not conceal itself during the day, and 
may be found at rest on the grass stems, or 
on the herbage near ; often stretched out on 
a dry thorn near a hedge. Considering its 
abundance, the imago is seldom seen. 


“POTATORIA, L., Potatoria, potatoy, a 
drinker ; from the habit of the larva.” A.L. 


Imago.—The male expands about two 
inches. The forewings are ochreous yellow, 
the costa, hind margin and most of the inner 
margin reddish brown. A dark streakruns 
from the tip to the centre of the inner 
margin ; between this and the hind margin 
is a dark line curved at every wing ray; 
there is also another dark line nearer to the 
base. At the disk there is a distinct pale 
ring, rather silvery, and nearly always a 
small spot of similar colour between this 
and the costa. The hind wings are reddish 
brown, yellower towards the base. The 
female is considerably larger, often expand- 
ing two inches and ahalf. -It is much paler 
in colour than the male, and the markings 
are often not so well defined. The tip of 
the wing is much more pointed in the female. 
The antennz are very densely pectinated in 
the male, but only slightly so in the female. 


The Egg is pale greenish blue, and 
when ejected is covered with a gummy 
substance, by which it adheres to the blades 
of grass &c, 
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- The Larva is difficult to describe, but 
very distinct in appearance, and very 
beautiful. It is pale greyish blue, with 
three pair of tufts of hair on each segment, 
dark golden brown in colour. At their 
base, and forming an interrupted sub dorsal 
line, is an irregular row of golden yellow 
spots. The spiracles are white, between 
two diagonal irregular lines of the same 
golden yellow hue; between, and rather 
below them are three or four slender 
tufts of white hair. Near the head is 
a distinct tuft of dark hair, and another 
near the tail. 


Pupa.— The larva spins a rather long 
slender cocoon, pointed at each end, and 
pale ochreous-yellow in colour, affixed to 
the grass stems, or other convenient place. 
In this it changes to a black pupa, very 
lively and impatient of being disturbed. If 
touched it wriggles about in the cocoon ina 


most perceptible way. 


Food Plant. — Various species of 
grass, but it seems partial to the coarse 
grass, generally to be found at the foot of a 
hedge. 

Times of Appearance. — The 
Imago emerges in July, and may be found 
during that month, and in August, The eggs 
are laid singly, on, or near the food plant, 
and hatch in a few days, the larve feed in 
the autumn till they are about an inch in 
length. They are then exactly like the 
adult larve in colour and markings. In 
this state they passthe winter, and in March 
or April begin to. feed up again. The 
cocoon is spun towards the end of June. 


Habitat.—Gfassy places. It is often 
abundant on the grassy hedge banks, but 
may. be found almost everywhere among 
coarse grasses. It is generally distributed 
throughout Britain, but is perhaps least 
abundant in the North of Scotland. It 
occurs throughout central Europe, extending 
Southwards to Piedmont, and in the North 
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to Sweden and Finland. It occurs also in 
Southern Russia, and in Siberia, reaching 
the valley of the Amoor. 
Varieties.—No forms of this species 
have been named. It varies chiefly in 
intensity of colour, and in the extent of the 
darker markings in the male. I have two 
females given me by Mr. G. T. Porritt, and 
bred by him from larvze found at Wicken 
Fen, that are exceedingly pale ochreous in 
colour, but I have specimens bred here that 
are scarcely any darker. I also have a 
female, clouded and marked with reddish 
brown, exactly like the male, and nearly as 
dark, and such specimens are not uncommon 
in collections. The males of the Wicken 
specimens are often as pale as ordinary 
females. I know of no abnormal ferms. 


ANTICLEA BADIATA. 
The Shoulder Stripe. 


‘This is one of the prettiest of the earlier 
geometers, and is sufficiently common to be 
met with by almost every one who will 
take the troubie to look for it. Unlike the 
last species it is easier for a beginner to find 
the perfect insect than the larva. It sits on 
palings, or on tree trunks in open places in 
woods, and may even be found on gate-posts, 
and such like places, where its rather bright 
colour renders it sufficiently conspicuous. 
It may also be taken on the wing at dusk, 
and should be looked for in places where 
the wild rose occurs. 


‘ BADIATA, W.V., Badia'ta, badius, chest- 
nut-colour.”’ A.L, 

-Imago.— The forewings are various 
shades of reddish brown. The portion nearest 
the base is darkest, then a narrow pale band, 
with a darker patch in the upper portion 
where it is rather wider. This is separated 
from the rest of the wing by a narrow dark 
line, rather angulated near the costa. These 
basal markings occupy nearly one-third of 
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the wing. The hind margin is also dark 
reddish brown, scarcely so deep in hue as 
the base, and shading off more or less grad- 
ually to the lighter central portion, in which 
is asmall but distinct spot at the disc. 
The hind wings are brownish grey, some- 
times with indistinct lines, and slightly 
darker at the hind margin. 


Larva.—Rather long and slender, gen- 
erally green on the back, but varying to 
brown, the divisions between the segments 
yellow, and the usual spots white; spiracles 
always black; head varying from yellow 
to brown. 

Pupa.—lIn an earthen cocoon, on or 
just below the surface. 

Food Plants.—The Dog rose is given 
in most of the manua's as the food, but it 
feeds here on the Spiny rose (Rosa spinosis- 
sima) also. 

Times of Appearance.—In forward 
seasons the imago emerges in March, but 
may always be met with in April, in which 
month the egg is laid on the food-plant. 
The larva is full fed by July, and it remains 
in pupa over the winter. 

Habitat.—Lanes, open places in woods, 
bents, where the spiny rose grows, &c., &c. 
It is generally distributed throughout 
Britain. Abroad it occurs in Central 
Europe, extending southwards to the North- 
ern parts of Italy. It also reaches Finland, 
and the Eastern portion of Siberia. 


Varileties.—No form of this insect 
has been considered sufficiently distinct to 
be named. It varies considerably in the 
extent of its markings, and also in the depth 
of colour. In some specimens the darker 
shades extend nearly all over the wing; in 
others the paler central portion is much 
wider. In most of specimens that I have 
seen this pale band is only a very light 
brown, but it is sometimes nearly white, 
contrasting prettily with the darker shades 


of the other portions of the wing. _ - 
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THE 
ANNUAL GATHERING. 


We may consider ourselves very fortunate 
that our Liverpool friends advised that this 
be held at Whitsuntide, rather than Easter. 
Easter, of course, falls very early this year, 
being within three days of the earliest 
possible date; but the prospects of an early 
spring, and the wonderfully fine weather 
we had till four weeks ago, might have en- 


couraged us to believe that even at Easter | 


we would all be hard at work. Now, how- 
ever, while we are penning these lines, in 
the last week of March, snow is falling 
heavily, and the earth is frozen hard. The 
winter that we should have had months 
ago, has only reached us when spring should 
have been gladdening our eyes. The early 
insects that were brought out by the genial 
weather have all gone back to hybernation, 
or have perished; and had our gathering on 
the Wallasey Sandhills been fixed for 
Easter, few would have ventured there, if 
any, and certainly nothing of note would 
have been done. But Whitsuntide is still 
some weeks off, and we shall have another 
opportunity of referring to the subject 
before the time. Inthe meantime a com- 
munication or two from Liverpool friends 
mitist be laid before our readers. 

Mr. Gregson says, especially with reference 
to the chance of a wet day: — 

‘‘T have waited to see what my younger 
friends had to suggest for an annual gather- 
ing, in this month’s Y.N., before I said any- 
thing, as I think the young workers should 
always be allowed to work out such things 
for themselves, and the older ones only 
interfere where and when they can make 
such meetings more agreeable or instructive. 
The suggestions thrown out seem to- me 
admirable, but. there remains one little 
factor, which may or may-not interfere with 
all these suggestions—it may be a wet day, 
even though it is in the middle of May the 
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meeting takes place. Well, then, if itis a 
wet day, I shall be pleased to throw my 
collections open to all comers on that day, 
and exhibit the variation in species which I 
possess, both in British and Foreign Lepi- 


| doptera, Birds and their Eggs, Shells, Algz, 


&c.; the only condition being that if our 
visitors are numerous they must not expect 
us to entertain them, as my people want a 
holiday like yourselves, and I shall probably 
be almost alone in the house! To get to 
my house take train from Lime Street 
Station to Edge Lane Station, fare 23d, 
return 4d.,or Tram Buss, by Fairfield and 
old Swan buss to Church Road, Stanley, 
through Church Road on foot to Fletcher 
Grove, Edge Lane, a few minutes walk. If 
it is a fine dayI may be on the Wallasey 
Sandhills, and shall then hope to see the 
interesting species brought for exhibition.”’ 

““C. S. GREGSON.” 

Rose Bank Fletcher Grove, Liverpool. 

Though Mr. Gregson’s offer to exhibit his 
collections to visitors is a most tempting 
one, and one we would be glad to avail our- 
selves of, we still hope the day will be fine 
and that we shall see Mr. Gregson on the 
Sandhills. 


Dr, Ellis says :— 
“In your article on a field day you speak of 
meeting on the ‘‘opima ground,”’ would it 
not it not be advisable to give some direc- 
tions as to finding this for strangers, al- 
though I hope there will be plenty of 
brethren of the net about. There used to 
be a post on the top of the hill, overlooking 
it, but that has disappeared. Suppose you 
direct them to cross the Sandhills past 
Wallasey. village, and past the plantations 
and gardens, until they find the land border- 
ing the Sandhills separating by a hedge— 
the ‘“‘opima ground”’ is opposite the middle 
of this hedge, and the first arrivals (I shall 
be one probably) will stick up a net at the 
end of a stick as a sort of signal post. I will 
try to let you havea list of the lepidoptera 
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likely to occur at the time, and the locality 
for ditto, for the use of those coming from 
a distance. 
‘‘T am directed to state that the members 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Entomo- 
logical Society (or as many as conveniently 
can of them), will be on the Sandhills, in 
order to give what assistance they can to 
strangers. For those who would like to stop 
the night, suitable accommodation might, 
I think, be found in Wallasey village. I 
would also advise friends not to go to New 
Brighton, or return from thence on account 
of the delay by crowded boats, but to go to 
“Seacombe, and if they cannot get a tram, 
follow the tram lines to Wallasey Road, 
-and ask for Wallasey. Will write again 
shortly.”’ 


“Joun W.. Evzis.” 


The promised list of what is likely to be 
found, will be of much interest, and shall 
‘appear next month, when we shall have a 
few final words to say. 
we shall be glad to hear from any one who 
has any further suggestions to offer. 


In the meantime 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 
&c. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 


This Society has issued a series of six 
large diagrams of insects injurious to farm 
crops, with such information printed at the 
foot as has been found by experience useful 
in checking their ravages. The diagrams 
illustrate the Large Cabbage White, the 
Turnip Flea-Beetle, the Beet Fly, the Hop 
Aphis, and Lady Bird, and the Daddy 
_Long-Legs. These diagrams are suitable 
for hanging in Schools, Agricultural Shows 
_ &c., and cannot be too highly recomended. 
They have been prepared from drawings 
by Miss Ormerod, F.M.S., The Honorary 
Consulting Entomologist to the Society. 
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YORKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ UNION. 


At the Annual meeting of this Society 
held at Selby, on the 3rd of March, the 
members did me the honour of electing me 
the Recorder of Economic Entomology for 
the County. Inow appeal to all naturalists, 
especially Entomologists, as well as Horti- 
culturists, and Agriculturists, within the 
County to forward to me particulars and 
specimens of all insects doing damage to 
farm produce, garden crops, or in other way 
proving of injury, also of remedies they find 
practicable at a paying rate. I shall also 
be glad to give such information as is known 
of simple remedies, and am promised the 
able assistance of Miss Ormerod on the 
more difficult points.—S. L. MosLey. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ENTOMOLOGIST SOCIETY. 


We have been favoured with the sixth 
Annual Report of this Society, which 
appears to be in a very flourishing con- 
dition. It numbers about sixty of the En- 
tomologists of the two counties, and six 
Honorary Members. The meetings are 
held monthly in the Museum Building, 
Liverpool. The president is Mr. S. J. 
Capper, and the Secretary Dr. J. W. Ellis. 
The library contains some of the best works 
on Entomology in the respective branches. 
The Secretary is thoroughly working out 
the Coleoptera of the Liverpool district, 
and being a county society its work might, 
with advantage, be carried further afield. 
Since the report was issued the society has 
sustained a serious loss in the death of one 
of its best members—Mr Benjamin Cook of 
Southport. We are pleased to notice in the 
circular calling the monthly meeting, that 
the line ‘‘ Visitors (ladies especially) are in- 
vited '’ stood out in marked prominence. 
We hope that a goodly number of them 
responded to the invitation. 
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THE “YOUNG NATURALIST” 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


COLEOPTERA, PLATE 3. 

The plate given with the present number 
illustrates sixteen species of the genus Bem- 
We are indebted to Dr. Ellis for 
specimens from which most of the figures 
have been taken. B. minimum and obtusum 
are most alike, but they may be distin- 
guished by the shape of the thorax, which 
is narrowed behind in minimum and rounded 


bidium. 


in obtusum. But this genus will presently 
be described in the papers now appearing 
in our pages, and we need not enlarge on 
the subject now. 

ErrRATUM.—An error has unfortunately 
occurred in naming the species on this 
plate, two figures being called B. bipuncta- 
The lower figure should be B. atroce- 
vuleum. The mistake was not discovered 
till too late for alteration. 


tun. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
BIRDS. 


The following interesting notes are cut from 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of 17. March. 


Though March came in most lamb-like, 
yet the the gaunt and hungry wolf gobbled 
up the rather early but welcome little 
stranger before the ‘roaring month of 
daffodil and crocus’”’ was a week old. Last 
week, in my article on ‘‘ Spring and the 
Birds’ I had much to say respecting the 
then genial weather, the early flowers, the 
song of birds, and other indications of that 
welcome period, 

When the sweet Spring comes dancing forth, 
And Nature laughs again. 
Writing then under the stimulus of the 
season, I was even a trifle prophetic, and 
rather rashly stated, with the saving clause 
if the fine weather continued,” that we were 
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likely to havean early season. The weather, 
however, since Tuesday has been what the 
weather-making Americans term a “cau- 
tion”; and I am further reminded, meteoro- 
logically speaking, of the ‘‘caution’’ of the 
Transatlantic humourist, ‘‘ Never prophecy 
unless you know.’ In this sub-Alpine 
corner of Lancashire while I write— 
Monday, the 12th March—the snow, frozen 
hard as iron, is nearly a foot deep in the 
roads and streets, and the uplands and hills 
are covered to a still greater depth, and the 
hills all round are sparkling in the fitful 
sunshine. 

In this district as elsewhere, the storm 
has had a most depressing effect on the 
birds. The lapwings and the larks—and 
the latter were singing freely up till Monday, 
the 5th inst.—have all deserted their moor- 
land haunts, and, snowed up and frozen 
out, have crowded into the lower and more 
sheltered country. The rooks, starlings, 
and sparrows, some of which had commenced 
to nest prior to the storm, are now all but 
mute, and as the ground is everywhere 
covered with snow, they have evidently no 
little difficulty in obtaining a morsel of food. 
The rooks may be seen flying about in a 
heavy and listless manner, occasionally 
giving vent to a melancholy ‘‘ caw,” evidently 
a protest against the almost Arctic weather 
which came upon us so suddenly. All our 
birds are now suffering from the cold and 
lack of food, and if the frost and snow 
continues for any length of time, there will 
be a heavy mortality list. Since the storm 
commenced several robins have daily visited 
my back-yard, when they fed with the 
always sharp set sparrows; and on Saturday 
several starlings put in an appearance at the 
feeding place. They were quite tame, the 
effect, no doubt of hunger, and they fed 
fearlessly while I stood looking on not three 
yards off. 


A SIGN OF ProGress.—Mr. S. L. Mosley 
has made arrangements with the Hudders- 
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field School Board to take out classes of 
elder boys and girls into the country for 
instruction in natural history. Persons in 
other towns would do well to adopt a simi- 
lar course. 


THE PRESENT SEASON.—In order to bear- 


ing testimony to the forward state of the 


ruins of London after the great fire. 


present season, I may say that a week ago 


(March 4th) I spent the afternoon on Bid- | 


ston Hill, near Birkenhead, and during the 
time I was there I saw several hive-bees 
(Apis mellifica) and quite a number of the 
common humble-bee (Bombus lucorum ) doing 
their utmost to collect honey or pollen from 
the flowers of the gorse (Ulex). Various 
beetles, such as Aphodius penitarius and pro- 
dromus, and Philonthus politus and laminatus, 
were flying about in the hot sunshine in 
hundreds.—_Joun W. ELLIs, 101, Everton 


_ Road, Liverpool, March rrth, 1883. 


QUERIES. 


oy; 

CLEANING CorAL.—Can any readers of 
the “Young Naturalist” tell me how to 
clean coral, and especially how to remove 
‘the unsightly patches of paint frequently 


_ put on the ends of the branches.—R.O.W. 


22. 

SUDDEN APPEARANCE OF PLANTS.—I have 
heard that the London rocket (Sisymbriwm 
Ivio) sprung up in large numbers on the 
Is 
this authentically correct; are there any 
similar instances on record; and how are 


_ they accounted for ?—J.G.H. 


23. 

BIRDS FINDING A FRESH MaTE.—I have 
read more than once of birds, generally 
| birds of prey, I think, that when their mate 
had been shot or trapped, tound another 
Mate almost immediately. As single birds 
of prey are rarely noticed in the breeding 
season, how is this explained ?—J.W.B. 
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FULIGINOSA LaRvA IN SPRING.—In an- 
swer to your query as to spring feeding of 
A. fuliginosa, I found one nearly full-fed 
larva last year on the gth March on Lamium 
in the company of caja. It spun up on the 
17th and emerged on Easter Monday, the 
same day as the precocious caja mentioned 
in the Entomologist of June last. This was 
probably an isolated instance, however, and 
mot one to be relied on.—SIDNEY WEBB, 
Dover. 

6. 

H. DisPAR IN ENGLAND.—As will be seen 
by our yearly list of captures, we have never 
taken a specimen of H. dispar in this neigh- 
bourhood.—N. Prescott Decigz, Bockleton 
Court, Hereford. 

q. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LONICER® AND 
TRIFOLII.—In '‘ Newman’s British Moths,” 
the difference between Z. lonicere and Z. 
trifolit is given as follows :—' The antennz 
of lonicere are more pointed, the fore-wings 
rather more pointed also, and the border of 
the hind wings distinctly narrower than in 
trifolii.'’ Last summer we took a great 
quantity of larvz from one locality in hopes 
of obtaining specimens of both species, but 
we were disappointed, as they all proved to 
be lonicere.—R. PREScoTT DECIE. 


10. 

ATTRACTING INSECTS BY BURNING MaG- 
NESIUM WIRE.—We tried two or three times 
in the summer and autumn of 1881 to attract 
moths by burning some magnesium wire for 
a few minutes, but without success.—N. 
PrEsScoTT DECIE. 

14. 

Birps EJECTING PELLETS.--Owls swallow 
their prey entire and eject the indigestible 
portions, 7.¢., the bones, feathers of birds, fur 
of mice, etc., in the form of pellets. In the 
same manner Eagles, Hawks and Shrikes, 


though many of the two former species use 
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considerable skill in skinning and plucking 
their prey, often swallow some of the fur or 
feathers of the animal or bird they have 


seized, and these they disgorge in large 


pellets. The Kingfisher and the Heron also 
cast up the bones of the fish which they 
swallow head foremost, and those parts of 
the dragon-flies, beetles, etc., which they 
cannot digest. These, as far as I know, are 
‘the only British birds that eject pellets — 
N. Prescott DECIE. 
19. 

CoLLECTING ICHNEUMONS.—I very seldom 
find my flies dead on arrival home, when I 
do I place them in a glass of cold water and 
set them next morning, after giving them a 
spirit bath. Does L.S. carry them in a 
black satchel exposed to the sun? If so, 
that may account for it. I always carry my 
captures in my coat pocket, which is on the 
inside, and made extra large for the purpose. 
—G. C. BIGNELL, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


The following queries have not been 
answered. We will be obliged to any cor- 
respondent who can reply to any of them— 
Nos: 2, 12, 13, 10,17, 20: 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. HE. Rosson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to 8. L. MosLey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


A few numbers of the last part appear to 
have been sent out without the plate. The 
plate is sent with this month’s part, to all 
those who have communicated with us. 
Should there be any others who have not 
received Plate IV., will they kindly write. 


WANTED, &c. 


Mr. Mosley will be glad to have descrip- 
tions of any striking varieties in the genera 
Vanessa, Limenites, Apatnra, and Arge, for 
the next part of his Illustrations of varieties 
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of British Lepidoptera. Coloured sketches 
would be still more useful. 


Wanted for Figuring, to illustrate British 
Birds and Eggs :— 
Dartford Warbler Bird, Nest, Eggs. 
Lesser Whitethroat ee " ” 
Garden Warbler a 4 
Wood Warbler Ne in ” 
Chiff Chaff 55 i “" 
Long-tailed Tit a vs " 
Crested Tit oi 9 " 
Bearded Tit aye SS " ” 
Gray Wagtail (Summer) _,, 5 


Wood Lark oe és » oa 

Hawfinch a x 2 | 
Goldfinch ae ‘3 “5 1 
Mealy Redpole “ei 1 oa i 


Also young birds in down, or in nest plum- 
age of many species. 


Wanted, to borrow for a short time, 
the old ‘‘Entomological Magazine.’’—S. L. | 
MOSLEY. 


IcHNEUMONS.—I am desirous of obtaining 
as many Microgaster cocoons as possible, no 
matter from what larve, if from a known 
larva, so much the better, with a view of 


very interesting group. 
Ifany of your readers will favour me | 
with cocoons, I will, if they desire it, return 
some of them mounted, or make the best 
return I can. Mr. Porritt obtained in 
Wicken Fen, in May last, when searching | 
for the larve of Chilo phragmitellus, some 
cocoons of this group, in the reed stems; | 
should any gentleman visit the locality in 
May, I trust he will endeavour to obtain) 


Rogson, Hartlepool, 
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- VIOLETS. 
By J. P. SouTtTer, Bishop Auckland. 


\ \ JHETHER as a showy florist’s 

flower in the garden parterre, or 
hiding with timid modesty under the 
_ hedgerows, or basking in the blazing 
sunshine on the dry banks and braes, 
the violet is ever a welcome and favour- 
ite flower. Poets have sung its praises 
In no stinted strains, Scott says :— 
‘The violet in her greenwood bower, 

Where birchen boughs and hazels mingle, 
_ May boast herself the fairest flower, 
In gien, or copse, or forest dingle.”’ 

And Wordsworth sings :— 

‘* As long as there are violets 

They will have a place in story,” 
And in the simplest of pastoral eg 
he likens the lovely Lucy to :— 

“A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

Shakespeare speaks of :— 


‘Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’'s breath.” 


And speaking of a strain of sweet 
music he says :— 
“© it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
' Stealing; and giving odour.” 


MAY, 1883. 
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It is essentially the lovers flower, thus 

Barry Cornwall sings :— 

“Tt has a scent as though love for its dower, 
Had on it all his odorous arrows tost ; 


For though the rose has more perfuming 
power, 
The violet (happy ‘cause ’tis almost lost, 


And takes us so much trouble to discover) 
Stands first with most, but always with a 
iover.”’ 


In fact one can scarcely open a volume 
of poems, or scan the effusions of any 
poetaster without meeting with abun- 
dant allusions to the “ modest violet.” 

The natural order Violaceze embraces 
twenty genera, and about 250 species, 
of these only one genus Vzo/a is indig- 
enous, and of it we have from five to 
fifteen species and varieties, according 
or the 
Except two or three 
local varieties, these are all pretty 
generally distributed throughout the 
kingdom, and at least here in the 
North of England all 
frequent. 

First of these then as perhaps the 


as one follows the “ lumpers,”’ 
“ splitters.” 


are fairly 


best known, at any rate, the most 
popular and belauded, although by no 
means the most abundant in a wild 
state, is the sweet violet (V. odorata). 
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Thisis readily and effectively recognised 
by its inimitable perfume, so delicious 
and exquisite as to linger in the mind, 
a pleasant memory from one spring to 
the next. It is also the earliest 
flowerer, in open seasons blossoming 
freely in February. Botanically it is 
distinguished by the leaves continuing 
to increase in size after the flowers are 
produced. When fully developed the 
leaves are trulycordate, or heart-shaped, 
in their young state they are curiously 
rolled up from the margin to the mid- 
rib on each side, which is called involute 
vernation. It is often found with 
white flowers, and varying shades of 
lilac and purple occur, but always self 
coloured. Although so abundant in 
the shady lanes and hedgerows of 
England, the sweet violet is very scarce 
and doubtfuliy wild im Scotland, 
although I have gathered it on the 
banks of the Tweed. More generally 
and widely distributed is the hairy 
violet (V. Airta), it rather resembles 
the sweet violet, but is destitute of the 
strawberry-like runners, and is sceut- 
less. It may be known by the 
remarkable hairiness of all its parts, it 
loves to grow in rocky places prefering 
a limestone formation. 

The marsh violet (V. palustris) may 
be known at once from its place of 
growth. It is the only native violet 
found growing in bogs and marshes, 
and is never met with except in wet 
watery places, where it flourishes 


a 


amongst the rank grasses, and shows 
its large round smooth, glossy green 
leaves. 

Most common and conspicuous of 
allis the wood violet (V. sylvatica), 
it may be said to be ubiquitous, on 
every dry sunny bank or roadside, in 
open pasture, or shady woodland glade, 
the type or some of its half-dozen 
varieties, are sure to be met with. 
Formerly Linnaeus’ name of canina, 
the dog-violet, in the sense of common 
or worthless was applied to this abund- 
ant species, but that name is now 
restricted to a much less common 
sub-species, found on dry sandy downs, 
especially near the sea. 

It is not my intention to confuse, 
or weary young botanists with the 
technical descriptions of the minute — 
distinctions, which serve to separate 
the various varieties of the text-books, 
but any amateur collector may safely — 
set down the common violet of Summer 
as belonging to this species. The 
three coloured violet, or pansy (V7. 
tricolor) is readily recognised by its 
showy corolla, and the blending of 
colours, the two upper petals are usu- 
ally distinctly different from the other 
three, varying tints of purple, yellow, 
and white predominating. This violet 
is one of the rare blossoms in which ~ 
yellow and violet are intermixed, these 
two primary colours in flowers usually 
run on two distinctly different lines, 
the yellow (xanthic), and the blue 


- the same with the dahlia. 
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(cyanic), these well-marked types may 
pass through all the varying shades of 
red, orange, pink, white &. A 
familiar illustration is the rose of 
xanthic type, which with all its 
charming changeability of colour, 


has never yet so far as I am aware 


produced a ceerulean blue specimen, 
The cyanic, 
or true blue type is perhaps less liable 
to change; but white, pink, red, and 
orange variations occur—the little wild 
milkwort (Polygala vulgaris) freely 


_ displays these gradations, for the blue, 
_ pink, and white varieties are equally 


common--geraniums, campanulas, hya- 


_ einths, illustrate this type. 


The pansy 


is the only violet that grows in 
 eultivated fields, it seems unable to 


hold its own against freer growing 


_ plants when the soil is left undisturbed 
_ for any lengthened period, but in dry 
_ stony, sunny fields it flourishes luxuri- 


antly, and a charming sight it is ona 
bright summer’s day, to see a shingly 
brae covered with their brilliant 
blossoms, like cheerful laughing faces 
all turned unanimously sunward, 
as if rendering homage and adoration 
to the effulgent God of day; for the 
pansy is as devoted a sunworshipper 
as the famous sunflower itself, and 


with equal assiduity follows with the 


_ full front of its flowers, the revolving 


devotion. 


source of light and heat with stedfast 
This plant is the origin of 
all the cultivated varieties of the 
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garden pansy, those 
blossoms which show what floricultural 


magnificient 


skill can accomplish. To a botanist 
it is exceedingly interesting to notice 
in a neglected garden how rapidly they 
revert back to the character of the 
original ‘stock. And in the same way 
to notice how out of a packet of seeds 
saved from the finest varieties how few 
will equal the parent plant, although 
patient careful skill will do a deal to 
perpetuate desirable characteristics. A 
well marked variety or sub-species 
(V. arvensis) is common in corn and 
turnip fields, in which the corolla is | 
white or cream coloured, and never 
exceeds the large green sepals. Closely. 
allied to the pansy is the yellow 
mountain violet (V. lutea), this has 
the largest flowers of any native violet, 
usually the blossomsare entirely yellow, 
but often the two upper petals are a 
beautiful purple. It is essentially a 
montane plant, loving to grow on the 
dry grassy upland moors. It is very 
difficult to dig up by the roots, as the 
slender thread-like stems creep for a 
long way amongst the surrounding 
grass, and can scarcely be extracted 
entire. I['xcept for a botanic specimen, 
it is hardly worth one’s while, for 
however lovely a gem it may be, stud- 
ding its native mountain slope, it is so 


fond of the pure alpine air, that it 
languishes at once in the smoky 
atmosphere of cities, and persistently 
refuses to submit to cultivation. A 
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lovely variety of this species is (V. 
amoena) the beautiful, and it is well 
named ; in it the petals are all blue or 
purple. It may be found growing 
with the type, but is perhaps more 
partial to the sandy margins of moun- 
tain streams. It is a prive worth pre- 
serving, but, like all the violets, care 
is requisite in drying. If, after it is 
put in the drying press, the pressure 
be relaxed and the flower exposed to 
the air before it is thoroughly dry, the 
petals will all shrivel up, and no amount 
of care or pains will ever restore them 
to their natural shape. To dry and 
preserve well, violets must be placed 
between two sheets of botanical paper, 
and however often the intermediate 
layers of paper may be renewed, the 
two sheets containing the specimen 
must not be opened until it is thorough- 
ly dry—in a month or six weeks—when 
it may be removed with impunity; but 
a properly mounted specimen should 
have the flowers gummed down to the 
herbarium sheet, when it will be “a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 
The flowers of the violet show a very 
highly specialised structure and are 
worthy of close examination. For our 
purpose the common wood violet is as 
good as any. Observe the spreading 
petals of the corolla—a showy, attrac- 
tive surface, fitted to allure wandering 
bees and moths, the radiating lines on 
the petals all converging towards the 
centre and acting as guides to where 
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the honey hes. The throat of the 
corolla is closed by projecting scales 
and hairs, preventing the access of ants 
and other minute marauders, who 
would rifle the stores of nectar without 
affording any compensating advantage 
to the plant. The lowest petal is pro- 
longed into a closed tube forming a 
nectary or spur, in which le two 
curious tags or tails from two of the 
anthers. The five stamens have the 
anthers slightly cohering so as to form 
a hollow cylindrical box, through which 
the style passes, the stigma protruding 
beyond the stamens. The style is bent 
at the base, slender and hollow, the 
stigma being on the internal surface at 
the apex. Owing to the curvature at 
the top of the peduncle, the whole 
flower is inverted and the stigma hangs 
down: this also prevents the rain 
from entering and spoiling the pollen. 
When the anthers are mature they 
open on their inner face, and the pol- 
len, which is very dry and powdery, 
falls into the closed box, where it accu- 
mulates as a granular dust. To com- 
prehend this complicated contrivance, 
suppose a bee in search of food, allured 
by the coloured corolla, and guided by 
the lines on the petals, it pushes its 
proboscis into the nectary, where, 
whilst lapping the nectar secreted 
by the anther appendages, it presses 


against them, and they, acting like ; 


a lever upon the anthers themselves, 


unlocks the box which they form, 


and thus dislodging the powdery 
| pollen which falls in a shower on the 
-bee’s head. The bee thus Jaden, flies 
to another flower, and its forehead 
coming in contact with the projecting 


stigma, inserts some of the pollen into 
-its hollow receptacle. The pressure of 
_ the bee’s head against the stigma acts 
upon the bent spring-like style, which 


also aids in unlocking the pollen box. 
‘This most elaborate mechanism is in- 
| tended to secure cross-fertilisation, and 
| the violet is proved to have lost the 
) power of self-fertilisation, #.¢., it must 
‘be visited by insects before seeds can 
‘be formed; the seeds themselves are 
j produced abundantly, they contain a 
, considerable supply of albumen, and as 
‘far as yet ascertained they are the only 
seeds which British ants store away in 
their nests. Cleistogamic flowers are 
( common in various species, these are 
1 produced later than the ordinary showy 
blossoms, in them the non-essential 
parts are aborted and they never ex- 
pand, yet they are very prolific of seed, 
»see Y.N., Vol. I. p. 266. The medi- 
 cinal properties of Violacee are emetic 
and purgative, the roots of a foreign 
species are often used instead of the 
‘true Ipecacuanha. .The well-known 
syrup of violets of the shops is pre- 
pared from the sweet violet, it is gently 
laxative, and a favourite household 
remedy in children’s ailments. ‘The 
universally common name “ heart’s 
ease” has doubtless originated from its 
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reputed efficacy as a cordial, in cardiac 
affections, in some of those mysterious- 
ly compounded drinks our forefathers 
so delighted in. Thus we have Sir 
W. Scott, in the “ Antiquary,” saying 
“buy a dram to be eilding and claise, 
and a supper and heart’s-ease in the — 
bargain.” | 

The beautiful blue colouring matter 
extracted from the flowers is a valuable 
and delicate chemical test, as it is red- 
dened by acids and turned green by 
alkalis. Violets were the favourite 
flower of the first Napoleon and adopted 
by him as the cognisance of his dynasty, 
so they are dearly cherished by Im- 
perialist Frenchmen, and worn by them 
as a badge of attachment to that che- 
quered cause. Byron refers to this in 
his musing lines :— 
‘Farewell to thee, 


Liberty rallies 


Once more in thy regions, remember me 

then ; 

The violet still grows in the depths of thy 
valleys, . 

Though withered, the tears will unfold 

it again.”’ 

In the language of flowers violets 
are emblematic of faithfulness, modesty, 
&e. Violets are often associated with 
youth and early or untimely death. 
Shakespeare feelingly alludes to this 
when Laertes, at the grave of Ophelia, 
says :— 

‘* Lay her i’the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring." 
Milton also strews it on the hearse of 
Lycidas :— 


France; but when 
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‘The white pink, and the pansie streaked 
with jet, 
The glowing violet.” 
Although he says that when Eve re- 
posed in Paradise :— 
‘‘ Flowers were her couch, 

Pansies, and violets, and aspodel, 
And hyacinth, earth’s freshest softest lap.” 

The trivial and local names of the 
violets are legion—V. tricolor having 
perhaps the most. Many of these are 
of an amatory character, as “ Love-in- 
idleness,” ‘ ‘ Love-in-idle,” meaning 
in vain, “Come kiss me quick,” &e. 
These and others probably from the 
attractive beauty and coquettish char- 
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Fetch me that flower—the herb I showed | 
thee once— 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 

Upon the next live creature that it sees.’’ 


“« Three-faces-under-a-hood,” “ Herb 
Trinity,” refers to the three blended 
colours of the corolla. ‘Cats faces,” 
a local Scotch name in allusion to the 
face-like of the flowers, 
“* Pansy,” a favourite name with every- 
body. Ophelia says— 


‘‘There’s pansies that’s for thoughts."’ 


features 


This is a corruption of the French 
“‘pensee,” thought, and has 
referred to the 


been 
French _ gallants, 


acter of the flowers, hanging their | when they presented violets to their 
heads as if half exposing their charms | lady-loves, saying ‘‘ Penser-a-moi” 


to the full glare of the sun, whilst | —think of me. 


seeming as if shyly staring at all be- 

holders. 
_ Shakspeare, where in courtier language 
he flattered his royal mistress, and at 
the same time expressed a popular 


The well-known lines of 


superstition regarding the violet :-— 


‘Cupid all arm’d, a certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal throned in the west, 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his 
bow 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand 
hearts; 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 

Quencheda in the chaste beams of the watery 
moon, ; 

And the imperial votress passed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon-a little western flower ;— 

Before milk-white; now purple with love's 
wound ;— 

And maidens call it, love-in-idleness. 


More doubtfully 
it has been derived from the Latin 
Panacea. “ Violet” is the Anglicised 
form of the generic Latin name Viola. 
French “ violette,’ although some 
would give it a celtic origin from 
“fail”? smell, “‘ fail-chuach”’ being the 
Gaelic name for violet. Be that as it 
may the name “ violet ” had once-a 
much wider range in botany than is 
now assigned to it, including many 
odoriferous plants, such as the wall- 
flower, although now botanically re- 
stricted to the present genus, it still 
lingers in combination as in the 
“Dame’s Violet ” (Hesperts matron- 
alis), deliciously fragrant; the “ water 
violet ” (Hottonia palustris) ; the 
“ tooth violet” (Dentaria bulbifera), 
and others. 


The violet was the “zon” of the 
Greeks, where it was plentiful and 
highly esteemed. It was first presented 
_as a floral offering, or tribute to Jove 
by the maids of Ionia, whence the 
‘name. In mythology it was said to be 
this flower that the earth brought forth 
-as food for Io when she was changed 
into a cow. 
except the exigencies of space as to 
what might be said about the “ modest 
violet.” 


Indeed there is no limit 


NOTES ON THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


Communicated by J. P. SOUTTER, 
Bishop Auckland. 


The following Notes are extracted from a 
letter of a brother of mine who recently 
emigrated to Queensland, Australia, and 
has settled about 150 miles up the country 
| from Brisbane. He has strong natural 
| history predilections, which are now being 
' gratified to the full, and the statements 
being from his own personal observation 
| may be interesting to the readers of the 

Young Naturalist. 

" “Cressbrook” where he is located ‘is 

‘one of the oldest stations in the colony, 
| in fact Mr. Mc. Connell was the first 
| white settler in this part of the country, 
it is upwards of 40 years"since he settled 
/ here. It stands in the centre of a large 
| plain, the area of which is a little over 160 
square miles, all of which is in our run. 
| The length of the creek on which the 
‘| station stands is only 18 miles, but from its 
source to its junction, with the Brisbane 
River it is exceedingly interesting, quite a 
| paradise. The banks are mostly composed 
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of sandy loam, although here and there, 
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there isan outcrop of conglomerate rock, 
and in one place a sort of ironstone comes 
to the surface. At the source are very good 
copper mines, but they are not much 
worked, owing chiefly to the difficulty of 
getting machinery, also the transit of 
materials, but when the projected new 
railway comes up, the working will be carried 
on. But to the creek—Botanically it is 
rich, especially in ferns, in one patch six feet 
square I found eleven different varieties, the 
common Maiden Hair grows like weeds, 
the banks in some places are clothed with 
it, I have seen seven varieties of the Adiantum 
here. Flowing plants along the creek are 
scarce, which may be accounted for by the 
dense tree growth, but the most lovely 
grasses take their places. 

The timber consists principally of the 
swamp oak, Moreton bay chesnut, Moreton 
bay jessamine, the turpentine tree, and two 
species of acacia. The Moreton bay chest- 
nut is a most lovely tree, it grows to a 
height of 50 to 80 feet, with pinnate, very 
dark green foliage, the flowers golden, 
tipped with scarlet, the fruit like a pea-pod 
about six inches long, some attain a length 
of twelve inches, with from four to six seeds 
about the size of a black-bird’s egg. Cress- 
brook is surrounded by mountains, the 
highest of which is Mount Brisbane; the 
mountains of Australia are all wooded to 
the summit. Some of the finest trees grow 
on their slopes, and the whole of the country 
is trees, trees, trees! Great gaunt twisted 
gum trees, intermixed with the turpentine, 
the native apples, and the iron bark trees. 
The latter is the most imposing of all, the 
trunk is usually straight and shapely, with 
a fine rough bark, not unlike the bark of the 
Scotch fir. They grow to a great height, 
often over 120 feet, the wood is very hard 
and heavy. red in colour, and burns well, 
it is a useful timber and is extensively used 
for building houses, bridges &c. The bark, 
which comes off readily, does well for roof- 
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ing instead of boards, itis very durable. An- 
other useful timber is the spotted gum, but it 
isnotso hard. The most stately trees are the 
pines (auvacavia), they grow to an enormous 
height, some of them over 200 feet. The 
timber is very good, colour whitish, hard, but 
a little brittle, they are seldom found 
growing on the plains, but usually on the 
ridges and slopes. 

The Botanical and Geological aspect of 
160 square miles of country you may 
imagine is varied; Botanically it is very 
rich, there is almost every conceivable form 
of plant life to be found, from the magnificent 
Tree-fern (Dicksonit Anarctica), down to the 
smallest possible speck. The creeks and 
lagoons teem with aquatics, some of them 
most enchanting. The scrub lands are the 
best for dry land botany. By the scrub, 
you will doubtless fancy that it is a sort of 
rough country, with short stunted trees and 
bushes, but ‘tis not so, the scrub contains 
some of the largest trees in the colony—the 
native fig to-wit, which often attains a height 
of from 209 to 250 feet, is exclusively a 
scrub plant. There is a monster on our 
run, over 200 feet high, with a trunk two 
fathoms in diameter, the solid stem is 
thirty-six feet five inches in circumference, 
the base is hollow, looking as if it were 
supported on numerous piles. The cavity is 
quite capable of comfortably holding twenty- 
five or thirty persons. The pines and many 
species of the gum trees are scrub plants. 
To me the scrub is most wonderful, it 
seems as if nature had tried how many 
trees &c. could be grown on the smallest 
possible space. It is impossible to crawl 
into it in some places, let alone walking. 
Except ferns and orchids nothing grows on 
ground beneath the shadow of these scrub 
giants, and even they do not confine them- 
selves to terra firma, but may be found on 
the trunks of the trees forty or fifty feet 
above ‘‘ mud level.’’ Of course there are 
plenty of climbers and twiners, but their 
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aim seems to be to get tothe top as soon as 
possible, which they usually accomplish 
after describing the circumference of the 
tree that supports them, fifty or a hundred 
times. They always overtop the tree, and 
in many instances run off at right angles, 
and by this means tie six or more trees 
together. The strongest climber is the 
Moreton Bay bignonia, it grows very rapidly 
in the serub, one day I traced a shoot 
seventeen yards along the ground, then up 
a fig tree tothe top. But it is at the edge of 
the scrub just outside, where Flora reigns 
supreme, where it is half bush half scrub. 
They grow some very handsome shrubs, one 
of the most effective when in flower is the 
‘“curvi jong,’’ that is the Australian name. It 
is a hibiscus belonging to the natural order 
Malvacee, the flowers are very large and 
especially the scarlet variety, 
measuring three inches across the petals, 
the centre is of a rich dark chocolate and 
yellow colour, it is a free bloomer and an 
evergreen. It grows to a height of from 
twenty to forty feet, the wood is remarkably 
soft, we can strike an axe head out of sight 
at one blow. In several of the creeks 
which run through the scrubs, splendid 
specimens of the tree ferns grow, in a gully 
on the west side of our run ten miles from 
here there are some very fine ones, the 
tallest one measures in height twenty five 
feet of stem, with a glorious top of feathery 
fronds. There is also a nest called the 
“bird’s nest fern,’’ which grows on the 
trunk of trees, it hasa frond like the common 
harts-tongue (Stolopendrium) only much | 
larger. Some of the orchids are very lovely 
when in flower, otherwise they are not very 
attractive. 

Now for the fruit of the country, this is 
eminently the land of promise. In our 
garden we have oranges, apples, quinces, 
lemons, pomegranates, mulberries, guavas, 
loquats, figs, peaches, cherries, china plums, 
and any quantity of grapes. For “ veget- 


showy, 


_ colony, 
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ables,” caulifiowers, brussels sprouts, carrots, 
onions, leeks, parsnips, lettuces, and in fact 
every sort of English vegetables. 
apples and melons grow outside—no glass 


The pine 


houses here—the water melon is the most 
delicious fruit of all. 
to-day thirty six inches in girth and sixteen 


We have just had one 


inches long, the skin is of a dark green 
colour, the flesh a beautiful rose pink, they 
taste slightly sweet and contain about ninety 
per cent of water; our children are passion- 
ately fond of them. You may remember 
that Dr. Tanner of fasting notoriety, when 
he completed his forty days fast, ate a water 


melon, and I admire his taste, for they are 


both meat and drink. - 

No one can deny that the temperature of 
Queensland is hot, but the heat is not at all 
oppressive, except just preceding an extra 
severe thunderstorm, when the therometer 
sometimes gets up to 130 or 140, but that 
only lasts for an hour or two, at most. The 
mean temperature for December in shade 
was 72°2, the highest reading was 98°, in 
January the highest was 117°, the lowest 69°. 
The wildest imagination cannot conceive 
anything to come up to an Australian 
thunderstorm. In the bush on Friday, 
the 2nd, an inch of rain fell in eight 
minutes. 
describes severe thunderstorms with heavy 
fall of hail. 
threeinches by two inches, almost every 


“The hailstones measuring 


iron roof was perforated, whilst garden and 
‘maize crops were completely destroyed, 


numerous sheep were killed, whilst after the 
storm, cattle were found cut and bleeding. 
In one locality the storm lasted an hour, 
hailstones as large as hen’s eggs were buried 
six inches in the ground, and the crops of 
fruits and grapes ruined. Hailstones fell 
weighing nine ounces.” 

My brother then describes the way in 
which the honoured festivals of Christmas 
and New Year’s day are celebrated in the 
A pic-nic in the bush is the estab- 
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lished mode of spending New Year's day, 
winding up with a ball in the evening. 
Near their pic-nica small party of blacks 
were encamped on the outlook to pick up 
the fragments of the feast. They killed an 
Iguana, a large lizard over three feet in 
length, which they roasted and ate with 
evident relish. Continuing, he says, ' from 
what I have seen of Australia generally, I 
have formed a favourable opinion, of course 
their are many drawbacks owing to the 
want of railways into the interior, the con- 
struction of these is all that is necessary to 
develope the resources of one of the richest 
countries in the world. The lands between 
the main range of mountains and the sea, 
along the whole of the coast, will grow 
almost every commercial plant of the globe, 
while the mountains themselves yield gold, 
silver, copper, tin, &c. in any quantity. The 
fauna is abundant, the country teems with 
life. The kangaroos are most destructive, 
they consume 
of 
marsupial 


an 
The government 
whereby 


amount 
has . a 
every district 


enormous 
herbage. 

act, 
board pays so much per scalp, eightpence 
for every kangaroo, fourpence for every 
wallaby, and fourpence for every native 


| dogs scalp produced. The squatters and 
An enclosed newspaper cutting | 


settlers are taxed at the rate of two shillings 
for every twenty head of cattle, and horses: 
and hundred sheep, and this is called the 
marsupial tax. The rivers swarm with fish, 
principally fresh water cod, mullet, eels, 
turtles, and in the tropics the alligator is 
found. The most wonderful creature I have 
seen is the platypus, it has the body of an 
oppossum, and the bill of a duck, the skin 
is most lovely. The principal bush animals 
of a climbing nature, are the oppossum and 
the native bear, the latter is a Bruin in 
minature, about the size of a six months old 
retriever dog. They climb up into the 
highest gum trees and are very hard to 
shoot. I one day fired six shots into one up 
a gum tree before he came to the ground, at 
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every shot he scratched himself where he 
was hit, but never made the slightest move- 
ment to get out of the way. When I skinned 
him I found many of the shots only half 
way through the skin, and some even stuck 
in the fur—-number three shot. The opposum 
is a beautiful little fellow about the size of 
a cat, the fur is lovely; they can only be 
shot in moonlight as they vanish during the 
day into hollow trees. Birds of many kinds 
are abundant, from the little bird the size 
of a butterfly, to the gigantic emu as large 
as an ostrich. Some of them are very beau- 
tiful, the parrots especially; they swarm 
in thousands, so also do cockatoos, and do 
great damage to the maize crop by eating 
the cob, i.e. the corn head. There are also 
some splendid hawks and eagles, also the 
pelican, stork, heron, turkey, duck, quail, 
snipe, owl, and bats in abundance; one bat 
they call the flying fox is a most destructive 
midnight marauder, they come in swarms 
to eat the peaches. It is a good sport shoot- 
ing them, the more you shoot, the thicker 
they seem to get ; the largest I shot measured 
four feet two inches from tip to tip of wings, 
the body is about ten inches to a foot long, 
covered with a fine reddish brown coloured 
fur, whilst the wings are like a piece of thin 
indian-rubber stretched on wire. Onespecies 
has a long bushy tail like a squirrel, whilst 
another has no semblance of a tailat all. I 
had almost forgotton an old country friend in 
the person of thecrow, he is plentiful, and 
evidently likes bush life. Of reptiles I think 
we have our share, the largest is the carpet 
snake which grows in some cases to twenty 
feet or more, this monster is classed as non- 
venomous. The brown snake, about ten feet 
long, is venomous; I killed one in the garden 
five feet nine inches long. The black snake 
attains the same size and bears a similar 
character; one I killed was four feet eleven 
and half inches in length. The diamond 
snake is the finest marked one of the whole 
lot, the scales are all arranged in diamonds, 


—— 


with the most minute precision, black, and 
reddish-white alternately, it is very fierce 


‘and will show fight on the slightest provo- 


cation. There are millions of frogs, anda 
bonnie row they kick up when a shower 
comes. They climb up trees, up the rafters 
inside the house, and I was astonished to 
find one climbing up the glass on the outside 
of the window. So much for the climbing 
powers of the frog, they climb anywhere 
and everywhere, in colour they are pea 
green. Of insects the most troublesome 
are the mosquitoes, they are a veritable 
plague, and are always worst at nights. 
The butterflies are in great variety, and | 
some of them very large and beautiful. — 
Beetles are found in plenty, and you need 
not go far to collect them, if you stand at 
the door at night with a lighted lamp in 
your hand you are apt to suppose that some 
one is behind a tree pelting you with stones. 
They are very sociable, and have a remark- 
ably forcible way of introducing themselves 
to your notice, and so much at this time for 
thebeetles. While I write now thelightning 
is flashing and the thunder pealing from 
every point of the compass, it is 9.40 p.m., 
and. yet with the display of electricity, the 
ten mile off mountains are visible as clearly 
as by day. 


BRITISH MOTHS. 
By Joun E. Rosson. 


ARCTICA MENDICA. 
The Mustin. 


The present species is rather a favourite 
with beginners. The pure white of the 
female makes it very conspicuous in the 
grassy banks it often frequents, to which the 
smoky black of the male forms a peculiar 
contrast. Pairs may be taken among the 
grass and low plants in the morning sun, | 
and both sexes sit on palings, but the dull i 
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colour of the male makes it rather difficult 
to detect in such situations. The larve are 
not very often met with without a special 
search for them. They feed at the time of 
the year when the growth of the herbage is 
at its greatest height, and concealment is 
comparatively easy, and they do not affect 
the rays of the sun as do the larve of Caja. 
It is a sluggish insect and not often seen on 
the wing, and most of the specimens in 
collections are reared from the egg, which 
the female will deposit readily on the side 
of a chip box. I have never been able to 
rear a second brood in confinement, as may 
readily be done with some of the genus, 
other collectors may have done so. 


“Menpica, L., Mendica, mendicus, a 
beggar.”—A.L, Whysucha name should 
have been given to the insect does not seem 
to have been explained. 


Imago.— Male, smoky black, with 
several black spots on all wings. Female, 
pure white with similar black spots. The 


bodies of both sexes are coloured like the 
wings, and the abdomen has a short black 
streak on each segment, which are necessarily 
most conspicuous in the female. The male 
expands rather more than an inch and a 
quarter, and the female about a quarter of 
an inch more. 


Larva.—In its earlier stages, the larva 
is greenish white with black spots, and 
shortish light hairs. When full grown the 
hairs are longer and vary in colour from 
reddish to black, and are sufficiently num- 
erous to hide the paler skin. The head and 
legs are reddish yellow. In general appear- 
ance it more nearly resembles the larva of 
A. fuliginosa than any other. 


Pupa.—tThe pupa is dark brown in 
colour, smooth, and rather stumpy and 
regular in shape, it is concealed in a blackish 
cocoon, spun among leaves, &c., on the 
surface of the ground. 


ED 
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Food Plants.—Chickenweed, Dock, 
Plantain, Nettle, Dandelion, and a host of 
similar plants. It does not seem to havea 
special preference for any, and there is very 


little it will refuse in confinement. 

Times of Appearance.—The per- 
fect insect emerges in April and May, early 
specimens appear in March in suitable 
seasons, while often it may be found in good 
condition in June. The eggs are laid in 
batches on the food piant, in. May or June, 
the larva are full fed in August, and it 
remains over the winter in pupa. 


Habitat.—This species frequents grassy 
banks, railway sides, hedge banks, &c., &c 
It is well distributed over Britain, but I do 
not know if it occurs in Ireland. Its range 
abroad is of considerable extent, occuring 
all over Europe except in the Polar region, 
and the parts of Spain and Portugal that 
approach the African continent. It also 
extends across Northern Asia. 


Variation.—The male varies in colour 
from black to ashy grey, and in Hungary 
a variety called Rustica, Hubn, is said to 
The female 
varies much in the size and number of the 


occur, white like the female, 


black spots, a specimen is figured in Mosley’s 
illustrations, which has but one black spot 
in the centre of each wing; one in my. own 
collection has the hind wings quite immacu- 
late. I also have one with spots large and 
numerous, in which they form a distinct 
row at the hind margin of the hind wings 
One in Mr. Gregson’s collection has a 
distinct row of spots along the costa and 
hind margin of the fore-wing; he also has 
one with the costa and hind margin narrowly 
black, and considerable suffusion of the 
male colour towards the base of the wings. 


ACRONYCTA RUMICIS. 


The Knot Grass. 
This species is the earliest of the Acyonycta 
to emerge, and may be met with at the end 
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of May in forward seasons, it also one ofthe 
commonest of the genus, and should be met 
with by every collector in his first season. 
It comes very freely to sugar, and also sits 
on palings. The beautiful little larva may 
be found almost everywhere, in gardens it 
appears rather partial to pot herbs, and is 
certain to be found on a bed of mint. It 
feeds during the day, and its brilliant colour 
renders it very conspicuous. 


A curious blunder was made by Curtis 
with reference to this insect. A dark form 
referred to below under the head “ varia- 
tion’’ is not uncommon in some places in the 
north. With this form he figured the larva 
of Menyanthidis, and gave the same species 
the name of Salicis. When “ Stainton’s 
Manual’ was published, he described Salicis 
as a good species, but called attention to its 
close resemblance to Rumicis; the larva he 
described from Curtis’s figure. 


“Rumicis, L., Rumicis, feeds on Dock 


(Rumex acetosa) and on various other plants.” 
—A.L. 


Imago.— Bluish grey, marbled and 
spotted with darker. There are two distinct 
white spots, one above the other, near the 
anal angle, by which it may be readily dis- 
tinguished from the other species of the 
genus, 


Larva.—Only a very lengthy descrip- 
tion could give a full account of this beauti- 
ful little larva, and then the sense would 
probably be lost in the multiplicity of words. 
The ground colour is greyish brown, dis- 
tinctly divided at the segments, and covered 
with raised warts emitting tufts of hairs. 
On the back of each segment is an orange- 
coloured spot surrounded with black, on 
each side of which is a pure white spot, and 
behind is a reddish streak. The spiracles 
are pure white encircled by black, with 
white spots on either side and red below. 
The hairs are reddish brown. The larva 


must be seen and examined for its beauty to 
be fully appreciated. 


Pupa.— Dark reddish brown, in a co- 
coon spun near the ground among the leaves 
of the food-plants. 


Food Plants.—Almost an universal 
feeder. It is called the knot grass from a 
supposed preference to that plant, but I 
never saw the larva upon it. My own ex- 
perience of its preference has already been 
Newman speaks of it being ‘ parti- 
cularly fond of those strawberries which are 


cultivated under the name of “ Alpine.” 


given. 


Times of Appearance.—The imago 
emerges at the end of May in forward sea- 
sons, and in June, and continues till July. 
The larva is full fed by the end of August 
or early in September, when it spins a co- 
coon as above. I have no knowledge 
of the eggs, but should expect them to be 
deposited in batches on a suitable food- 


plant. 


Habitat.—A. rumicis is generally dis- 
tributed throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land. It frequents railway banks, gardens, 
fields, &c., and is tolerably abundant wher- 
ever it occurs. 
except in the extreme north, and extends 
across Northern Asia, but does not reach 
the Indian borders. 


It.is found all over Europe, 


Variation.—With the exception of the 
variety Salicis spoken of above, rumicis does 
not vary. Salicis is said by Stainton to be 
smaller than the type, but I have not found 
itso. It is dark brownish grey, the paler 
motlings of the type being replaced by dark 
scales, so that it is tolerably uniform in hue, 
except a row of pale spots at the hind mar- 
gin and the two conspicuous spots near the 
anal angle spoken of in describing the 


type. 
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NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. Exuis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 


ANCHOMENUS. 


. The species of the genus Anchomenus have 
been artificially divided (in the analytical 
table of genera, on p.p. 87 and 83), into four 
groups; but as this division has been based 
upon a character (colour), which cannot 
always be depended on in this genus, it has 
been thought best to first, give the names 
_of the species which fall into these groups, 
and then to append a short description of 
each species, without any further tabulation. 


_ Group I. consists of those Geodephaga 

which have the three basal joints of the 
anterior tarsi of the male dilated; the 
elytra brilliant green or coppery; with the 
posterior angles of the thorax rounded .... 
Anchomenus marginatus, A. sex-punctatus, 
and A. ericeti. 


Group II.—Tarsi as above; elytra bronze, 
greenish bronze (or black with a greenish 
reflection)...,A parwm-punctatus, A graci- 
lipes, A. 4-punctatus, A vidwus, A. versutus, 
A, micans, and A scitulus. 


Group III.—Tarsias above; elytra red at 
the base with a bluisn-green patch on the 
posterior two-thirds...... A. prasinus. 

Group IV.—Tarsi as above; elytra black 
or brown, with the legs slender, the hinder 
_ tarsi not furrowed, and the apical joint of 
the palpi cylindrical........ A. Junceus, A. 
| liveus, A albipes, A. oblongus, A. atratus, 
A. piceus, A. gracilis, A. fuliginosus, A. 
Thoreyi, and A puellus (also the var. moes- 
tus, of A vidwmis). 


A. Junceus — Shining black ; antenne and 
legs pitchy; thorax narrowed behind, the 
sides somewhat wavy, and the posterior 
angles sharp right angles. Size, 5 to 6 lines, 
This species, which is common and gen- 
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erally distributed—occurring often at the 
roots of trees, and often turning up at sugar 
—is the largest of the genus, and is easily 
recognised by its large size and shining 
black colour. 


A livews—Brownish-black; antennz and 
legs reddish; thorax somewhat narrowed 
behind, but with the sides nearly straight, 
and the posterior angles somewhat rounded. 
Size about 4 lines. Rare. 


A. prasinus (dorsalis) —Blue-green ; base 
of the antennz and legs yellow; elytra red- 
dish, with a blue-green patch on the hinder 
half or two-thirds. Size} inch. One of the 
most abundant beetles. 

A. albipes —Nearly black; the legs and 
antenne very pale yellow, Size about 34 
lines. Very common in wet places, and re- 
cognised at once by its pale (nearly white) 
legs and antennz. 


A. oblongus.—Brown; antennz and legs 
yellow ; thorax very much narrowed behind, 
with the hinder angles sharp. Size, s‘ightly 


under 3 lines. Moderately common. 


A. marginatus —Green, greenish bronze, 
or coppery; antennz and legs brownish ; 
elytra with a pale yellow margin. Size 5 
lines. Very common in damp places, and 
recognised at once by the pale margin to the 
elytra. 

A, sexpunctatus.— Head and thorax bril- 
liant green; elytra bright coppar, with six 
or seven impressions in the third interstice. 
Size 4 lines. A local species, easily recog- 
nised by its brilliant colouring. It used to 
occur (and may do so still) on Wimbledon 
Common, and specimens have been cap- 
tured in the court-yard of the British 
Museum. 

A. ericeti —Head, thorax, and elytra bright 
coppery ; elytra with six or seven impres- 
sions in the third interstice. Size about 3 
lines (} inch). Local, on mosses and heaths. 
Distinguished from the preceeding species 


by the; head and thorax being the same 
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colour as the elytra, and by its distinctly 
smaller size. 

A. parwumpunctatus — Head and thorax 
green; elytra bronze, with three or four 
impressions in the third interstice. Length, 
33 to4 lines. Very abundant, and occasion- 
ally very puzzling on account of its variable 
colour. I have specimens nearly black 
(from boggy ground). 

A gracilipes—Head, thorax, and elytra 
third interstice of the latter with 
four or five impressions. Size 3} to 4 lines. 
Rare. Distinguished from parwmpunctatus 
by -teing rather narrower, and with the 
head and thorax concolorous with the elytra. 

A. quadripunctatus. — Blackish bronze ; 
thorax very wide; elytra with four deep 
impressions in the third interstice. 


bronze ; 


Size 
24 lines. Very scarce. Its small size and 
bronze colour would easily distinguish it 
from any other species of the genus. 

A. viduus.—Head and thorax black, the 
latter with broad raised side border ; elytra 
dark green, with deep striz. Size 4 lines. 
Common. A dark variety of this insect 
(mcestus), which is entirely black, is about 
as common as the type; but both the latter 
and the variety may be easily recognised by 
their wide thorax (which is distinctly broader 
than long), the raised thoracic side-margin, 
and the deep striz on the elytra. . 

A versutus.-—Also has a broad raised side 
border to the thorax, butit is smaller (33 


lines); the thorax is broader and shorter; 


and the striz on the elytra are fine. The 
colour is the same as viduus. 
A atratus.—Head, thorax, and elytra, 


shining black; legs pitchy. Length 3} lines. 
Common in damp places. Easily recognised 
from the other black species, with pitchy 
legs, by its thorax which is about as long as 
broad. 

A. micans and A. scitulus.—Both these 
species have the head, thorax, and elytra 
black, with a greenish reflection, and the legs 
brown; but scitulws has the thorax dis- 
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tinctly narrower behind, whilst in micans 
is is nearly as broad behind as in front. 
Both species are fairly 
measure about } inch. 

A. piceus —Head and thorax nearly black ; 
elytra mahogany brown and parallel sided ; 
the thorax not narrowed behind, about as 
broad as long. Size 3 lines. Fairly com- 


common, and 


mon, like most of the genus, in damp places. 
Can be easily recognised from Thoreyi, 
which it most nearly resembles, by the 
thorax not being narrowed behind. 

A, gracilis —Entirely black; thorax nar- 
rowed behind. Length 3 lines. The only 
species .with small thorax and black legs. 
Common. 

A fuliginosus.—Head and thorax black; 
elytra ovate and pitchy ; thorax narrowed 
behind ; Length, nearly 3 
lines. Common. 

A. Thoreyi— Head and thorax black: 
elytra oblong and more reddish than in 


legs brown. 


fuliginosus ; thorax narrowed behind; legs 
brown. Length, 3 lines. Not very common. 
A guellus. Closely resembles fuliginosus, 
but the thorax is narrower, and the elytra 
not quite so rounded at the sides; and the 
insect is slightly longer (3} lines. Not so 
common as either of the preceding. 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mosrey. 
42. GARDEN WARBLER. 
Sylvia hortensis (Gmel.). 
HorTENSIS.—Belonging to gardens. 


Size.—Length, about 6 in.; expanse, 
about 9 in. 


Plumage.—Mare.—Bill dark brown; 
eyes hazel; the whole of the upper parts 
ashy brown, slightly inclining to olive green; 
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a faint light streak extends from the bill to 
above the eye; under parts whitish; legs 
_ light brown, tinged with flesh colour. 

THE FEMALE resembles the male. 
Younc.—Similar to the adults, but lighter 
_ in colour. ; 
VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond has a dun-coloured 
' bird in his collection which is either this 
_ species or the iast. 

Note.—This too is a good songster, 
_ enlivening the copse with its sweet melody. 
Some even prefer it to the Nightingale. 


| Flight.—very similar to that of the 
Blackcap. 


_ Migration.—A summer visitant, arriv- 
_ ing at the end of April, and departing again 
in September. 


| Food.—Insects of suitable size, and 
also berries of various kinds, and small 
fruits. 

In ConFineMeNT it may be treated as 
directed under Nightingale. 


Habitat.—Found in woods, gardens, 
and lanes, generally where there is a good 


_ undergrowth of brushwood. It is not 


- uncommon in most English counties, rarer | 


in Scotland, and very rare in Ireland and 
Wales. 

ABROAD it is found in most parts of 
Europe, but only in Summer in the northern 
parts. Alsoin Asia Minor, Palestine and 
parts of Africa. 


Nest.—Mr. Geo. F. Wheeldon, of 


Birmingham, has sent me a nest of this | 


species, from which the figures have been 
taken. It is built among herbage or low 
brambles, never at any great distance 
_ from the ground. It is composed of dried 
grass stems very loosely put together, and 
lined with finer grass roots, wool, or horse- 
hair. Sometimes the outside is interwoven 
| with cobwebs. ; 


Eggs.—The number is four or five. In 
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size and form they resemble those of the 
Blackcap, but the ground colour is whiter 
and more of it shows between the shades. 
The dark spots are darker and more numer- 
ous than in those of the Blackcap, and are 
always placed upon one of the olive shades, — 
which is not always the case with the latter 


species. White eggs occasionally occur. 


43. WHITETHROAT. 


Sylvia cinerea, Lath. 
CINEREA.—(L.) ash-coloured. 


$ize.—Length, about 53 in.; expanse, 
abcut 8% in. 


Plumage.—Bill brown, yellowish at 
the base of the lower mandible; eyes bright 
hazel; fore and upper part of head bluish 
grey; back pale brown; greater and lesser 
wing coverts and secondaries brown, edged 
with pale reddish buff; primaries darker 
brown ; tail brownish grey, the outer webs 
of the outer feathers white and rounded at 
the end; throat white; breast and under 
parts pale brownish white, tinged with rose 
pink; legs pale brown. 

THE FEMALE is similar, but not so bright 
in the colours as the male. 


THE YouNG.—Similar but duller in tints. 
VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond has three. white 
specimens and one pied in his collection. 


Note.—This is a very lively bird and a 
| Most incessant songster, though its song 
| consists of but few notes. It begins to sing 
soon after its arrival in this country. It 
generally sings from some elevated perch 
on the top of a bush, but sometimes it hovers 
over the bush in a jerking manner, singing 
at the same time. 


Flight.—The flight is rather quick and 
hurried. 
Migration.—A summer visitor, arriy- 
ing in England towards the end of April, 
| and departs by the end of September. 
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Food.—Small insects of all kinds, and 
also various sorts of berries, such as elder, 
currant, rasp, &c. 

In CONFINEMENT these birds are easily 
kept upon German paste, small worms, meal 
worms, &c. 


Habitat.—This is onz of the common- 
est warblers that visit this country, fre- 
quenting copses, plantations, rough pieces, 
and gardens. It frequents all suitable parts 
of England, but is rarer in Scotland and 
Ireland. 

ABROAD it is common in most parts of 
Europe, found in Persia, abundant in Pales- 
tine, and nearly throughout Africa. 


Nest —The nest is constructed of smali 
grass stems loosely put together, and lined 
with finer grass stems and a little horse 
hair. Is is piaced in a low bramble or briar 
bush or among nettles or other herbage at 
from one to two feet from the ground. The 
bird is very impatient when the vicinity of 
the nest is approached. From the material 

of which the nest is composed, the bird is 
~ called “small strea”’ (straw) in many parts 
of Yorkshire. 


Eggs.—The number of eggs vary from 
four to six. The ground colour is greenish 
_ white, sometimes brownish white, more or 
less blotched with brownish green and ashy 
grey. They vary much in tint and extent 
of markings. 

VARIETIES.—The eggs are very variable : 
the ground colour sometimes white, some- 
times buff, and sometimes green. 


THE LIFE OF A YORKSHIRE 
NATURALIST. 


Chap. III.—His Birp Fancy. 
It has already been stated that Varley 


was of delicate health, and finding that 


| pretty freely. 


fresh air and out-door exercise were the 
best medicines he could take, he indulged 
Every leisure hour was 
spent in the lanes, or wood, or fields, either 
with the old gun, bird-nesting, or pursuing 
butterflies; and the sight of the preserved 
specimens done by the neighbour already 
mentioned, had roused in him a strong 
desire to possess similar treasures. 

He seems to have done little, if anything, 
towards the formation of a collection before 
his marriage. In fact, marriage, it often 
happens, is the real start of a man’s life. 
Before marriage his parents seldom en- 
couraged him to strike out into new paths, 
of which they do not happen to see the 
advantage; all his actions are subject to 
critical supervision, and he is kept within 
fixed groves. But when he becomes mas- 
ter of his own home, however humble, he 
can act more freely, and if he has anything 
in him, then is generally the time when he 
If he be assisted or en- 
couraged by his wife, it happens often 
enough that it is the commencement of his 


begins to show it. 


success. Varley, after his marriage went to 
live at Clayton West, and threw his mind 
thoroughly into the work of natural history. 

The interest in stuffed birds, began by 
Johnny-at-Bum, seems to have gradually 
spread, not only through the neighbourhood 
of Huddersfield, but the same had taken 
place in Leeds, Halifax, and other surround- 
ing places; also at Staleybridge, Oldham, 
and in many other districts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and birdstuffers and insect 
hunters fairly swarmed. 

Paddock, one of the suburbs of Hudders- 
field, at that time and for many years after, 
it has 
always had one or more _ public-houses, 
where stuffed birds have formed an attrac- 
tive feature. Then, such a house was kept 
by a man named Dodson, and it was made 
a meeting place for birdstuffers and insect 
men who came there from many miles 


was a noted place for naturalists. 
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round A club was formed at Dodson’s into 
which each member paid a certain amount 
weekly, and when a sufficient sum had been 
raised, a parcel of skins and insects was sent 
The 
things were kept on show for some weeks and 


for to one of the London dealers. 


each member picked out to the amount of 
his contributions. Many of these clubs have 
since existed, and although a public-house 
is far from being the best place in the world 
for such a purpose, yet many have thus been 
able to procure specimens which they would 
not have obtained in any other way. 
Varley used frequently to walk from Clay- 
ton West to Dodson’s, a distance of six 
miles, to the Sunday evening meetings, and 
used also to tramp to different parts of the 
country to see the various bird fanciers. 
One of the men he used frequently to visit 
was James Mosley (the father of the writer), 
who then lived at Cowmis, near Lepton. 
Mosley, and Crabtree (of Halifax), were two 
of the crack hands, and their work was very 
different from the botched jobs done by 
Johnny-at-Bum. Mosley was known through 
the district as a neat workman, and he 
stuffed for many in the club who did not do 
and there existed a kind -of 
rivalry as to who could own the best case. 
In the club there was a Paddock man, 
named Dyson, he was a single-step dancer, 


their own; 


and made some money besides his regular 
wages by dancing. He always took the lead 
He would buy the best 
birds, and have them done in the best style. 
He had a particular liking for high-coloured 
foreign birds, especially parrots. About 


for show cases. 


the year 1846, Mosley had done him a large 


case of parrots in his best style. It was 
finished and ready for going home when 
another member of the club went to see it. 
He had some that had been done by Johnny- 
at-Bum, and when he returned home his 
wife was reading by candle-light ; without 
speaking a word he took up the candlestick 
and flung it through the glass of his bird 


| after. 
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case. When his wife asked for an expla- 
nation, he said if he could have no better 
than them he would do without. 

Varley did not live long at Clayton West, 
but removed to Almondbury Bank, to 
which place Mosley also removed shortly 
From this time they both visited the 
sea shore every season, for the purpose of 
obtaining sea birds. Sometimes they went 
together, and sometimes in company with 
others. One of their best places was Flam- 
bro’ Head. The outfit 
cursions consisted of a gun and a wicker- 
work hamper; the latter on starting out 
was filled with provisions, clean linen, and 


for these ex- 


skinning implements, and on their return 
would be filled with birds’ skins. One year 
a party of six had gone to Spurn Point, 
and finding birds scarce there,’ they 
resolved to tramp, with gun and hamper 
up the coast to Flambro. This was a tough 
three days journey, and the weather was 
reeking hot. At one point they found a 
large fish, which had been left in a shallow 
pool by the tide, this they captured and 
determined to have it cooked at the first 
opportunity. The next village they cameto 
a lot of children were playing on the road, 
but when they saw six men with guns and 
hampers, they set up a scream, and ran for 
their lives. When the tramping naturalists 
got into the village they found the doors 
locked, and had some difficulty in persuading 
anyone to cook their fish. They succeeded 
however, at last, and one of the party often 
told afterwards how he enjoyed “ four plates 
full” of it. 

About this time Morris’ British Birds 
came out in shilling numbers, and as it con- 
tained coloured figures of all the British 
birds, and the price was within the reach of 
a working man, it supplied a want that had 
long been felt, and gave fresh zeal to the 
workers in that line. 

It was during the latter part of Varley’s 
life however, that he paid most attention to 
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ornithology. He sold his eggs, and his 
insects, and gave his whole attention to 
birds. He took some lessons in taxidermy 
from his friend Mr. Parkin, of whom mention 
will be made further on in giving an account 
of Varley’s journey into Cumberland. He 
then went to workin good earnest. Several 
institutions, notably one at Bradford, and 
another at Bingley engaged him to exhibit 
his birds, and, although when his years 
began to wane and he had noone to take 
interest in it, he was wishful to turn his 
collection intomoney; yet up to his very 
death his whole desire seems to have been, 
as he often expressed himself, to makea 
complete British collection 


Chap. IV.—ORNITHOLOGICAL ExTRACTS 
FROM HIS DIARY. 

Varley seems to have begun to keep a 
diary about 1858, but much of it is written 
with a soft pencil, and is so obliterated by 
constant wear and friction in the pocket as 
to render some of the early entries quite 
undecipherable. The entries necessarily 
have been made somewhat irregularly, as 
a person who is confined in a mill from six 
in the morning to six at night, has only a 
limited time for making observations, much 
less for entering them in his book. 

During the earlier part of his residence at 
Almondbury Bank his wife kept a small 
shop and sold groceries, and after he left 
the mill on a Saturday, James had a certain 
‘round "’ which he used to go with a basket, 
supplying their distant customers in the 
country. These rounds gave him a good 
opportunity for observation once a week, 
Saturday or Sunday being his principal 
days for natural history. 

In summer time, and when the weather 
was fine, he would be up by three o'clock in 
a morning and off to the woods, especially 
when the migrant birds were in full song. 
He was always very attentive to the birds 
of passage and also to birds passing from 
shore to shore, whether by night or day. 
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The following extracts from his diary 
have been selected and arranged so as to 
be of interest either locally or generally :— 


Honey Buzzarp.—‘April z2oth, 1874, 
Honey Buzzard shot at Storthes Hall by 
Mr. Pemberton. 
young bird and egg shells of the Missel 
Thrush. It measured 22 in. from bill to 
tail, and 4 ft. 5 in. in expanse of wings.’’ 
(All the birds of prey are rare in this dis- 
trict. This is the second specimen of this 
species which has been obtained at the same 
place. The first is in my collection.--S.L.M.) 


Its crop contained one 


MIssEL THRUSH.—In song, Feb. 5, 1870; 
Jan. 20, 1872; Feb. 7, 1874; Dec. 26, 1875; 
Dec. 24, 1876. 

Sone THRUSH. —In Song, Feb. 6, 1870; 
Jan. 20, 1872; Feb. 7, 1874; March 1, 1881. 

BLACKBIRD.—In song, March 27, 1870; 
Feb. 1, 1872; Feb. 8, 1874; March 14, 1881. 

RinG OvuzLe, &c.—'' May 6, 1876.—Went 
to Hebden Bridge and heard Wood Warbler, 
Redstart, Wheatear, Grey Wagtail, in sum- 
mer dress. I saw three pairs of Sandpipers, 
Dippers, and many Ring Ouzles, and took 
three nests [of latter] one with blue eggs.”’ 


“May 4, 1878.—Went to Hebden Bridge, 


and from 4th to 8th I saw the following 
spring migrants:—Sandpipers; Dippers, 
found two nests; Ring Ouzle, plentiful, 


found four nests, one with young; Corn- — 


crake; Wood Wren; Garden Warbler; 
Whinchat ; and Green Plover.” 
FIELDFARE.—First and last dates :—April 
14, 1872, large flock; Oct. 25, 1873, large 
flock; April 17, 1875, large flock. 
REDWING.—First seen, Oct. 19, 1873; Oct. 
28, 1876; Oct. 29, 1878; Oct. 14, 1880. 
HEDGE SPARROW.—In song, Feb. 5, 1870; 
Jan. 27. 1872; Feb. 7, 1874. 
REDSTART.—First seen, April 14, 1872; 
April 26, 1873; April 18,1874; May 6, 1876; 
May 3, 1876. 
STONECHAT.—‘‘ March 6, 1878.—Stone- 
chat shot on Dalton Bank,” ‘The Stonechat 


—— 
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is a rare bird in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield. 

Wuincuat.—First seen, April 14, 1870; 
May 5, 1873; April 25,1874; April 10, 1875; 
May 1, 1880. 

WHEATEAR.—First seen, April 14, 1870; 
March 24, 1872; April 5, 1873; April 10, 
1874; April 22, 1878; April 4, 1880; April 
2, 1881. 

NIGHTINGALE.—May 14, 1875. Went to 
Mollicar Wood and had the pleasure of 
hearing the Nightingale in full song. It 
commenced to sing May 5th, and has sung 
every night since. It commences to sing 
about ten oclock and continues until four in 
the morning.” (The nightingale is very rare 
in this neighboughood, and this is the 
only one which has been heard for many 
years.) 

Biackcap.—(No date) ‘I received a very 
fine specimen of the Blackcap Warbler 
(Sylvia atricapilla) which a friend of mine 
had shot on the 26th of January, 1866. It 
is an adult male bird in very fine plumage, 
and I think it is unusual for it to be so very 
far north in January. It was feeding with 
some sparrows on a manure heap at Almond- 
bury Bank.” 

GARDEN WARBLER.—First heard, May 3, 
1878; May 16, 1874; May 16, 1875. 

SEDGE WARBLER.—First heard, May 4, 
1873; May 16, 1874. 

(Te be continued.) 


THE ANATOMY OF A 
SBEA-URCHIN. 


By J. W. Wituiams (Univ. Dunhelm), 
Honorary Member 
Bolmere Naturalists’ Society, &c., &c. 
- The skeleton of a Sea-urchin consists of a 


test or shell composed of five or six-sided 
calcareous plates arranged in ten rows or 


zones. These plates are not all of the same 
size, but occur alternately large and small, 
the latter being perforated with small holes 
for the emission of the tube-feet, and on this 
account are called ambulacral plates. Be- 
sides these plates the mouth is covered with 
a membrane of leathery texture, in which 
are imbedded numerous small calcareous 
pieces, and the same obtains with the oppce 
site or oboval end. The former are called 
oval and the latter anal plates. Another 
series of plates occur—the so-called genital 
and ocular plates at the apex and the anal 
opening of the test. The genital plates are 
five in number and pentagonal in form, each 
of which is perforated by a duct from the 
genital organs. One of these plates supports 
a protuberance called the madreporiform 
tubercle, which contains a number of minute 
openings through which the organs connec- 
she 
ocular plates, on the other hand, are smaller 


ted with the vascular system pass. 


and are situated at the top of the ambula- 
cral areas between the genital plates. Each 
of these is perforated so as to hold the 
ocellus or eye-spot. 


The Sea-urchin belongs to the class Echin- 
odermata, so-called because the plates are 
covered all over with numerous spines s) as 
to give it a hedgehog appearance (Gr. echinos, 
hedgehog; devma, skin), and to the sub- 
kingdom Annuloida, because the body does 
not consist of a number of segments like the 


Annulosa, and because a series of canals 


known as the water vascular system are 
always present. 

_ Situated among the spines I have referred 
to, are numerous peculiar organs called 
pedicellariz, which contain at their extremi- 
ties three, sometimes four claws, the function 
of which seems to be the removal of any 
foreign matter from the spines. 

Locomotion takes place in an exceedingly 
curious manner. I have spoken of the tube 
feet. through the 
ambulacral areas—reaching to a far greater 


These are protruded 


14.0 
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length than the spines—and being provided 
with suckers at their ends, the Sea-urchin is 
enabled to drag itself along. A canal 
proceeds (Fig. 1, s) known as the stone-canal, 
from the madreporiform tubercle, which 
leads to another canal, forming a ring round 
the mouth called the circular canal (Fig. 1 
T). This forms the chief centre of the 
water-vascular system, and gives off five 
radiating canals, which proceed along the 
ambulacral areas into the interior of the 
shell, and give off tubes provided with 
suckers — the tube feet. At fig. I you 
will see five organs represented, connected 
with the circular canal, known as the Polian 
vesicles, the function of which is very 
uncertain, 


Fig. 1—Diagram of the ambulacral 
system of a sea-urchin. m. madreporiform 
tubercle; s. stone-canal ; 


phagal ring, or circular canal; p.p. Polian 


r. central oeso- 


| 


vesicles; a.a. radiating ambulacral vessels. 
Only the bases of four of the radiating 
vessels are shown; and a few of their tube- 
(t), with their secondary vesicles, or 
ampulz (v) are shown on one side of one of 
the radiating canals. (After Nicholson). 


These however are not the only organs of 
circulation, there is a blood vascular system 
consisting of a contractile cavity, or heart, 
which gives off two vessels that form 
rings round the gullet, and the intestine 
near the anus respectively. From the 
latter, or anal ring, five branches proceed to 
the ambulacral zones, which communicate 
with five other branches going in the oppo- 
site direction, and thus convey the blood 
back again to the heart. 


The mouth is placed at the base of the 
test and contains a peculiar structure known 
as Aristotle’s lantern. This consists princi- 
pally of five pieces, somewhat wedge-shaped 
—the alveoli—each of which forms, so to 
speak, a socket for a long tooth similar in 
appearance to the incisor of a Rodent. 
From this proceeds the oesophagus or gul- 
let to the stomach, followed by a convoiuted 
intestine winding round the interior of the 
test and terminating at the apex of the shell 
in the anus. 


The nervous system is exceedingly simple. 
It consists mainly of a nervous ring sur- 
rounding the oesophagus called the circum- 
oral nerve, which sends off five branches to 
the ambulacral areas. 


Respiration is effected in all the species, 
except cidavis, partly by numerous plume- 
like organs situated round the mouth, and 
partly by the water-vascular system. 


The generative organs consist of five sac- 
like glands situated in the spaces between 
the ambulacral plates, and communicating 
with the outward world by the pores before 
referred to on the genital plates. 


Mitton, Stourport 
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THE 
ANNUAL GATHERING. 
As already arranged, this gathering of 
“naturalists will take place at Wallasey 
Sandhills, near Liverpool, on Whit Monday, 
May 14th: We hope to make the personal 
acquaintance of many, on that day, whom 


we have hitherto only known by corres- | 


-pondence. The following communication 
from Dr. Ellis is sufficiently explanatory to 
necessitate no further remarks of ours. We 
trust the day will be fine and the gathering 
_ sufficiently large to encourage those present 
to decide that another be held next year, 
and we would suggest that at the meeting in 
the ‘‘opima ground”’ it be taken into consi- 
_deration when and where the next meeting 
shall be held. Dr. Ellis says— 

“In accordance with my promise to give 
you some idea of what insects are likely to 
occur on the Wallasey Sandhills about the 
time of our proposed field meeting on Whit 
Monday (May 14th), 1 have penned a few 
remarks on that subject. With reference 
_to the Lepidoptera, I may say that butter- 

flies will be scarce—and those only of com- 
_ mon species, such as the common “ whites” 
and the common blue (Icarus). Among the 
moths our friends may keep a look out for 
common species such as Smerinthus ocellatus 
and populi, although rather early for both 
these species. D. vinula will perhaps be 
amongst the captures, found sitting on the 


stems of the dwarf sallow. The larve of | 


Bombyx rvubi will have made up, but the 
cocoons may be found by pulling to pieces 
the tufts of coarse grass, especially in the 
_ neighbourhood of the opima ground. The 
larva of B. trifolit will perhaps be found 
sunning itself (if the day is fine) on the bare 
sand. The larva of B. quercus will likely be 
met with on. the Sallows. Among the 
_ Noctuz, the larva of one species is pretty 
nearly sure to reward anyone who will take 
the trouble to search for it, that is, Leucania 

littovalis, 


This larva feeds by night on the | 
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coarse sea-reed (known generally to our 
collectors as ‘‘star-grass’’) which grows in 
tufts on the bare sandhills; but in the day- 
time it buries itself in the sand, and may 
often be found about the roots of the food- 
plant by digging into the sand with the 
hands and letting it run down the slope of 
a hill, when the larva will often be seen 
sliding down along with it. [There is a 
law to protect this grass, and anyone caught 
pulling it up is liable to prosecution.-S.L.M.] 
Mamestra albicolon, if the season is forward, 
may probably occur, and is best found by 
shaking the roots of grass, &c., which often 
form overhanging ledges on the sides of 
some of the sandhills, and which in summer 
afford refuge for numbers of moths. This 
insect generally falls to the ground and lies 
quiet, waiting to be boxed. The larva of 
Agrotis precox is also among the likely finds. 
This larva feeds, also by night, upon the 
dwarf sallow, and hides during the day- 
time just below the surface of the sand be- 
neath the food-plant, where it can be found 
by gently scraping away the sand from be- 
neath and around the clumps of dwarf sal- 
low which grow on the bare sand. The 
larvee of several species of the genus Agrotis, 
as valligera, tritici, cursovia, may sometimes 
be found at the roots of plants, such as 
ragwort, chickweed, &c., where they hide 
during the day-time. Stragglers of Tenio- 
campa vubricosa and opima may occur, but 
both these species will be nearly over. The 
eggs of opima are very conspicuous when 
freshly laid, being deposited upon the old 
stems of ragwort, hound’s-tongue, &c. When 
first laid they are white, but they afterwards 
become more or less pink. The larve of 
Orgyia fascelina will probably be found on 
the shoots of sallow, and very handsome 
they are with their ‘‘tussocks” of hair. 
Nyssia zonaria, although about over, will 
probably be represented by a few stragglers 
of both sexes, and they may be found any- 
where on the sandhills, sheltering under 
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tufts of grass; or the larve, bluish grey 
with a broad, yellow, spiracular line, will 
be found discussing almost any plant which 
grows on the sandhills, although sallow 
seems to be preferred. Melanippe galiata 
may often be beaten from underneath the 
ledges formed by the dead grass, &c., or 
from the hedges bordering the sandhills. 
Cidarvia fulvata and testata larve will both be 
feeding, the former on the Rosa spinosissima 
and the latter on the sallow. Eubolia lineo- 
lata.—The first brood of this pretty local 
species will be just out; and although it 
generally flies towards evening, it often 
rises from among the herbage tramped over 
by the collector. The larva feeds on the 
yellow bedstraw—a supply of which should 
be taken by anyone who obtains a female, 
in the hope of rearing the insect from the 
egg—the bedstraw being easily grown. 

‘“A number of different species of Tor- 
tricini may be found in the larva state in 
the terminal shoots of the sallow; and 
among the wild burnet rose, which covers 
the sandhills in many places, probably will be 
found the larva of the local Peronea permutana. 


‘‘ COLEOPTERA.—The following are some 
of the species almost certain to be met with: 
Notiophilus aquaticus 
Calathus mollis 
5 flavipes 
Dromius linearis 
Metabletus foveola 
Broscus cephalotes (under drift wood just 
above high-water mark) 
Staphylinus pubescens (under dried dung) 
Aphodius prodromus 
% scybalarius 
2 inquinatus 
Me conspurcatus, &c., &c. 
fEjialia arenaria 
Sitones griseus 
Creoshinus geminatus 
Hypera nigrirostus 
Srypidius eguiseti 
Coccinella mutabilis 
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and if the day be fine and the sun shining 
fiercely, Cicindela hybrida will be flying about 
the barest sandhills (near the shore), and 
Elaphrus viparius and Dyschivius nitudus will 
be common in damp places among the hills. 
Many of the above beetles may be found on 
the bare sand, but numbers are found among 
the dead sallow leaves and in the tufts of 
grass. The Aphodii (unless the sun is shin- 
ing) are best taken in dung. 


'* With reference to directions to strangers 


for finding their way to the Sandhills, I | 


would recommend them to take the boat 
from the Liverpool landing stage for 
Seacombe, at which ferry they wiil find a 
tram-car waiting, which will convey them 
to the corner of Liscard village, and Wallasey 
Road—they had better tell the conductor to 
set them down at Wallasey Road, and he will 
Taking the road 
either above or below the church they will 
find themselves upon the Sand Hills with 
very little trouble. A shorter way, but 
perhaps not so easy to find, is to go along 
Sea-view Road (which commences opposite 


direct them to Wallasey. 


to where they leave the car), and when at 


the end of this road, where there is a lodge © 


and gates, turn sharp to the left, aud keep 
this road through Wallasey. Altogether 
the distance is akout a mile from where they 
Arrived on the Sand 
Hills they may ramble without let or hind- 
rance, and the ‘‘opima ground” where we 
are to meet is a mile across the Sand Hills, 
to the West of (beyond) the iron railings, 
which lead down from Wallasey village, 
and which may be got over where the sand 
has nearly buried them, or turned, at the 
bottom end; or the collector may pass 
through a gate at the Wallasey end. I will 
be about the ground--indeed I expect a num- 
ber of Liverpool Entomologists will assist, 
and I hope we shall have a pleasant day.” 
Mr. Robert Brown also supplies the 
following list of the rarer plants likely to be 
found by the Botanists of the party.— 


leave the tram-car. 
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Ranunculus circinatus 

‘a Baudotii 

i hirsutus 
Cakile maritima 
Brassica monensis 
Sisymbrium Sophia 
Nasturtium amphibium 
Viola flavicornis 

, Curtisil 

Polygala oxyptera 
Cerastium tetrandrum 
Vicia lathyroides 
Rosa spinosissima 
Saxifraga tridactylites 
CEnanthe Lachenalii 
Pastinaca sativa 
Conium maculatum 
Taraxacum officinale — 

Si var. erythrospermum 
Carlina vulgaris . 

- Myositis collina 
Cynoglossum officinale 
Samolus Valerandi 
Atriplex Babingtonii 
Rumex hydrolapathum 
Hydrocharis morsus-rane 
Phleum arenarium 
Festuca uniglumis 
Equisetum variegatum 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


To the Editor of the ‘* Young Naturalist.’ 


_ Dear Sir, 


' Species love to grow in watery places.”’ 
far I have no fault to find, though I do not 
_ think that that is the true derivation. ‘“‘ And 
More fancifully,”’ 


There are some etymological errors in the 


article on ‘‘ Willows,” Y.N., vol. iv., page 52, 
which ought not to be allowed to pass un- 
_moticed. ‘‘ Some philologists,”’ we are told, 
“derive the word salix from the Celtic sai, 

near, lis, water, because so many of the 


So 


the writer continues, 


“from the Latin salis (sic), to leap, because 


_(Lamium album) flowers. 
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of the elasticity of the wood.’ Now, for my 
part, I consider saleve to be the true deri- 
vation; not, however, “ because of the elas- 
ticity of the wood,” but as Servius puts it, 
“‘crescendi celeritate,’’7.e. from its growing 
up very quickly—at a bound as it were. Al- 
this may be hardly worth writing about, 
but now I come to a blunder which if 
really serious. ‘‘The German saal, Latin 
aula,a stall or hall; brings us _ back,’’ we 
are informed, ‘‘ to the time when our ances- 
tors formed their primitive dwellings of 
wattles, or wickerworks—sallow branches." 
Saal, it is true, is intimately connected with 
the Latin aula, but this latter never meant 
‘a stall,”’ and has nothing to do with willows ; 
but is merely a Latin form of the Greek 
aule, which meant, first, an open court-yard 
before the house; next, a quadrangle round 
which the house was built; then any court 
or hall, and in poetry any dwelling or 
abode, and finally the court of a king: and 
which is (I quote from Liddell and Scott), 
‘‘ probably derived from acmi, to blow; for 
the aule,’”’ in its original meaning, ‘‘ was open 
to the air.’’-—SUPPOSITICIUS SIBI IPSI. 


NATURAL History Diary AT BIRMING- 
HAM, 1883.—Jan. 1., Hedge Accentor (Accen- 
tor modulars) sings. Jan. 2, White Nettle 
Jan. 21, Gossamer 
Spider floats; Green Woodpecker calls. 

Feb. 4, Skylark (Alauda arvensis) sings ; 
Hawthorn in leaf. Feb, 10, Pine Beauty 
moth (piniperda) emerged from pupa. Feb. 
13, Small Eggar Moth (£. lanestvis) emerged 
from pupa. Feb. 22, White Butterfly (P. 
vape) emerged from pupa. Feb. 24, Colts- 
foot (Tussilago farfara) flowers. Feb. 25, Dor 
Beetle appears; March Moth (A. escularia) 
appears; Crows return to their breeding 
localities; Blossom Underwing Moth (mim- 
osa) emerged from pupa. 

March 3, Water Skaters appear. March 
4, Teal seen in flocks; Duckweed (Larus 
minor) flower. March 5, Lombardy Poplar 
flowers, March 11, Raspberry leafs; House 
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Sparrows build. March 18, Frogs spawn. 
March 25, Lesser Celandine (R. ficara) 
flowers. March 26, Wild Plum (P. communis) 
leafs; Cherry in leaf and blossom; Sweet 
Violet flowers; Box flowers; Privet leafs. 
—W. H. Bath. 


FISH. 

HERMAPHRODITE Happocx.—A few days 
ago, whilst a fish (haddock) was being pre- 
pared for dinner, my attention was drawn 
to a very peculiar circumstance, the fish 
containing both milt and ova, lying side by 
side, and fully developed. There is no 
doubt it was a hermaphrodite fish.—H. 
ANDREWS, Aldborough, Borobridge. 


QUERIES. 


24. 

Have birds any additional sense that 
enables them to find their way when 
migrating ?—J.O. 

25. 

Is it true that every mole has a castle? 
and if so what is its use? That every mole 
makes a fresh castle every year, as Mr. 
Osborne stated in his ‘Life History of the 
Mole,’’ is surely not the case, for moles’ 
castles, instead of being very numerous, 
as they would be in that case, are, in reality, 
I should also like to call 
attention to the unanswered question about 


very scarce. 


mole marks in the snow, in Y.N., vol. ii., 
page 187.—F. E. Prescott DEcIE. 
26. 

Have any readers of the Y.N. ever tried 
to kill butterflies or moths by keeping them 
‘In vacuo,’’ and if so how did it succeed ? 
Unfortunately, I do not possess an air-pump 
and so cannot try this myself. Hasany one 
ever tried to kill them by an electric shock ? 
This I can try myself, and I intend to do so 
in a short time, unless it has been already 
tried, and found impracticable.—F. E. 
PRESCUTT DECIE. 
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REPLIES. 

16. 

REMOVING SCALES FROM LEPIDOPTERA. ; 
—I have accomplished this in the following 


manner :—First I relaxed the specimen by 
putting the wings between sheets of damp 
blotting paper. I then placed the wing to 
be operated on upon a card, and brushed 
the scales away from the underside, I then 
gummed another card, and placed the de- 
nuded side upon it, subjecting it to a little 
pressure till dry. When dry there is no © 
difficulty in brushing away the scales on the 
upper side.—S.L.M. | 

The following queries have not been 
answered. We will be obliged to any cor- 
respondent who can reply to any of them— 
Nos. 2, 12, 13, 17; 20,25) 2223: 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to 8. L. Mosney Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

We have to thank Mr. Ralfe for specimens 
of the following beetles sent us to figure :- 
Carabus auratus 

i cancellatus 
*p convexus 
Calathus sycophanata 

Several interesting communications are un- 
avoidably held over, notably one by Mr. 
Gregson on ‘Chat Moss.” They shall 
appear next month. | 


EXCHANGE. | 
I have duplicate eggs of Magpie, Rook, 
Jay, Sparrow-hawk, Green Woodpecker, 
Little Grebe, Dipper, Stockdove, Ringdove, 
and Missel Thrush, which I should be glad 
to exchange for other eggs with any of your 
readers who coliect.—J. B. Hewitt, Ley 
sters Vicarage, Tenbury. 
DupLicaTes.—Larve of D. cevuleocephal 
and L. didymata. DESIDERATA.—Larve 0 
pup of Lepidoptera:—R. Prescott DECIE 
Bockleton Court, Tenbury. 
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BROOM AND FURZE. 
By J. P. SoutTer, Bishop Auckland. 


F the many beautiful plants which 
bedeck our waste commons and 
moorlands, during our all too brief 
Summer, none can rival the broom 
-and gorse for gay colouring and 
gorgeous splendour, Our somewhat 
sober landscape is then lighted up 
with a golden glory, which won from 
the devout pioneer of systematicbotany, 
| Linneus, the traditional exclamation of 
praise to God for allowing his eyes to 


behold so beautiful a sight as a gorse 


covered English common when in full 
bloom. Its very exuberance almost 
satiates our senses with its beauty, as 
_we gaze on the moor “ with blossomed 
furze unprofitably gay,” and inhale its 
odorous fragrance, whilst watching the 
industrious pollen-laden bees on a 
bright summer’s day. 

| The broom and furze belong to the 
very large and important natural order 
Leguminose, which derives its name 
from the characteristic fruit—a legume 
jor pod, which is well exemplified in 
ithe fruit,of the broom or common 
garden pea. When mature it is seen 
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to split naturally into two equal halves, 
each bearing an alternate row of seeds 
onits margin. All our native plants of 
this order are included in a sub-order 
papilionacez, so called from the 
butterfly shape of the flowers. ‘These 
are so singular in appearance as to be 
recognisable at a glance by the veriest 
tyro in botany, they can only possibly 
be confused with the fumitories and 
milkworts humble and inconspicuous 
weeds, and even these are abundantly 
distinct. Everyone knows the golden 
blossoms of the broom, and its corolla 
illustrates all the peculiarities of this 
order with great clearness. ‘There are 
five petals, the upper, which is much 
the largest bears a strong resemblance 
to the half expanded wings of a 
butterfly, because it overshadows or 
overlaps the others, it is called the 
vexillum or standard, a lesser one at 
each side closely enfolding the lower 
part of the flower are called the alae 
or wings, whilst the two lower petals 
are united together, forming a remark- 
able boat-shaped body called the carina 
or keel. Closely concealed within the 
corolla, as in a box, lie the essential] 
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organs; the stamens, ten in number | sucking the sweets literally ‘from 


_have their filaments united into a 
‘sheath-like tube, enveloping the ovary 
or incipent pod, which is terminated 
by the long curved style, which at first 
is coiled up like a spring. With 
certain slight modifications thisarrange- 
ment prevails throughout the order, 
which includes the peas, vetches, tares, 
-clovers, &c. Itisa general law that 
all plants with irregular flowers are 
dependent upon the visits of insects 
for fertilisation, and nowhere is mutual 
adaptation more evident than in the 
broom. A bee visiting a half-opened 
flower, of necessity alights upon the 
alae or wings of the corolla, which are 
so interlocked with the keel, that the 
weight and pressure of the insect 
bends down the petals, so that the 
flower explodes or bursts open, the 
the coiled up styles and stamens are 
liberated, and spring out like an im- 
prisoned “Jack in the box,” thus 
scattering the pollen upon the bee’s 
body. Anyone can verify this descrip- 
tion and forestall the bee, by gently 
pressing the unexpanded blossoms of 
the broom, when the stamens and style 
will suddenly start out; and once free 
they never return to their prison house 
again, as they do in some allied plants, 
notably the bird’s foot trefoil (Lotus 
’ corniculatus). But they remain con- 
spicuously exposed and in the way, 

ready and liable to be fertilized by the 
~ pollen-laden body of the bee as it flies 
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every opening flower.” 
When ripe the pod of the broom is 
highly hygrometric, and in dry sunny 
weather it bursts with considerable — 
explosive force, scattering the seeds in 
all directions. This property is still - 
more highly developed in an allied — 
African tree, in which the pods grow 
to the enormous length of twenty to 
twenty-five inches, and which if wound 
round with strong wire wili break 
themselves in pieces in their endeavour 
to be free. The leaves of the tree are 
trifoliate, but they are small and decidu- 
ous and not very noticeable on the 
long, slender, furrowed evergreen 
branches. 
The gorse furnishes a beautiful 
illustration of the gradual transforma- 
tion of leaves in the process of growth. 
In young seedling plants the leaves 
are trifoliate, hike clover, with the 
branches soft and flexible, but as they) 
get older the branches become rigid!) 
spires, and the leaves needle-like 
prickles, These are admirable defensive)” 
organs, and well the furze requires)” 
them, for its juices are sweet and 
luscious, and highly relished by various | 
animals, sheep especially. Horses and)” 
cattle eat the young shoots readily,” 
when the spines are bruised so as not” 
to injure their mouths, mills for” 
mashing them are still extant in rural” 
districts. It has even been cultivated) 
as a forage crop, and in seasons 0.9 
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scarcity it has often proved a valuable 
adjunct to the farmer’s supplies. It 
is sometimes grown as a fence, but it 
is not permanently suitable, as it is too 
short lived and soon becomes ragged 
and straggly. When protected in 
coverts, it forms dense impenetrable 
thickets, a safe shelter for the rabbit 
and fox. It is of the first importance 
to the shepherd as a winter food for 
his flocks, when they are brought down 
from the mountains to the lowland 
moors. When the ground is covered 
with snow the sheep will browse upon 
the furze tops, and thrive and fatten 
on them. When foggage is bare the 
shepherd looks with anxiety for the 
first fall of snow, to drive the sheep to 
the whins, but when once the taste is 
acquired they prefer them to other 
food till the sweet early grasses appear 
of returning spring. Hence a furze 
“covered common in proximity to the 
The furze 


will not thrive at a higher altitude 


highlands is very valuable. 


than nine hundred feet, and is liable 
‘to be killed by severe frosts. The 
only way of securing a permanent 
crop of furze is by periodical burning 
every few years, when innumerable 
plants immediately spring up, supple- 
mented by various suckers from the 
roots. 
to a crop of broom, which is best 


Curiously enough fire is fatal 


renewed by pulling up the old plants 
by the roots, when young seedling 
_ plants succeed to fill their places. An 
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instrument used by the shepherds in 
Scotland for extracting the old plants 
is called a “broom dog.” The natural . 
life of a plantation of broom is about 
twelve to fifteen years, when it gradually 
dies out and the land rests for several 
years before it produces another crop, 
but if in the meantime the ground be 
disturbed the young seedlings spring 
A variety of the 
common gorse, called the Irish furze, 
because it was first discovered in Lord 
Londonderry’s park in Ireland, has the 
spines soft and succulent, and therefore 


away at once. 


more palatable to horses and _ cattle. 
But as it rarely produces seed, the 
propagation by cuttings has proved an 


insuperable obstacle to its wide 
cultivation. It is to be hoped that 
the experimental efforts to make 


ensilage of gorse will prove successful, 
as it would be one step towards 
solving the problem of making our 
waste shingly moors in some degree 
productive. Besides the common gorse 
(Ulex Huropeus), another species (U. 
nanus) of a dwarf, erect, and rigid habit, 
with deeper golden flowers, is perhaps 
the most abundant on the dry downs 
Both furze and 
broomare generally distributed through- 
out the entire length and breadth of the 


of Southern [ingland. 


kingdom, and are common everywhere 
‘They 
have been both introduced into the 
Orkney Islands. Where they are 
about the biggest bush in that treeless 


except in the extreme north. 
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country. Both plants are sometimes 
subject to the attacks of a curious 
root-parasite, the broom-rape (Orod- 
anche major), which often attains a 
height of two feet, with a succulent 
stem as thick as a man’s thumb, of a 
brown colour, devoid of leaves, but 
covered with scales and _ bearing 
numerous large, lurid, unattractive 
flowers. Occasionally another stem- 
parasite of twining habit, one of the 
dodders (cuscuta)) may be found on 
the gorse, but except in the south it is 
rare. Old stems of broom often attain 
a diameter of several inches, the wood 
being beautifully veined, is sometimes 
used for turning small articles as door 
and drawer knobs, and egg-cups of 
broom wood were formerly an indis- 
pensable article im the rural cottages 
of Scotland. The long, tough pliant 
branches make admirable besoms. 
Hence the name of broom is synony- 
mous with besom in the North. It is 
also used for thatching houses, stacks, 
&e., and is fairly durable. 


is alluded to by Scott :— 


Its tenacity 


‘The broom’s tough root his ladder made, 
The hazel’s saplings lent their aid; 
And thus an airy point he won.” 


It is rather singular that of all our 
native leguminous plants, the broom 
is the only one admitted into the 
Pharmacopeia. Old Culpeper waxes 
eloquent about its properties, and in 
the present day every street quack 


vaunts its virtues in stentorian tones, 
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brandishing as his badge a bundle of 
broom. A decoction of the young 
twig tops is proverbial as a diuretic 
Its bitterness is 
also well known: Spenser says— 


in dropsical cases. 


‘‘ Sweet is the broom-floure, but yet soure 
enough.” 


It has also intoxicating properties, and 
was formerly used to flavour home- 
brewed ale, thus Allan Ramsay in his 
address to a landlady sings :— 


‘Some said it was the pith o’ broom 

That she stowed in her masking loom, 

Which in our heads raised sic a stoon, 

Or some lured seed 
Which oft the chappin stoup did toom, 
But filled our head.” : 

The same results are seen on sheep, 
who are greedily fond of it, preferring | 
at first the pods and seeds. It would 
seem as if they ate it medicinally, for | 
the sickly, imtoxicating effects pass 
away without any apparent injury. 
Some shepherds think that these effects | 
are caused, or, at least, intensified, by | 
its being eaten before the hoar-frost 
has gone off the plants in the morning, | 
The virulently poisonous properties of 
the closely-allied Laburuum are well | 
known. Children have often been | 
seriously ill and even died from eating | 
the seeds. And yet hares and rabbits | 
are so ravenously fond of it that it is | 
often planted as a protection to young — 
trees, for these marauders will not } 
touch anything else whilst a leaf or |) 


shoot of Laburuum remains. 
For as favourite a flower as the | 
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broom is, it is held to be of unlucky 
augury: thus, in some districts, if a 
spray of broom blossom is brought 
into the house in May it is held to 
presage a death in the household. 
This sentiment finds expression in the 


local couplet : 


“Tf you sweep the house with blossomed 
broom in May, 
You sweep the head of the house away.” 


No flower stands higher in the esti- 
mation of all classes in Scotland than 
the ‘bonnie broom.” In the rural 
districts the “ broomie knowes” were 
the favonrite trysting-place of rustic 
lovers, No song is more popular than 
‘The Broom o’ the Cowden Knowes.” 
This is a grassy slope on the Berwick- 
shire bank of the Tweed, near Melrose, 
and takes its name from the gowden, 
4.e., golden blossoms of the broom, 
which still flourishes luxuriantly there. 
Thirty years ago a most plaintive 
ballad called “My Ain Countree” 
might have been heard sung in every 
rural homestead in Scotland, reciting 
the wail of a homesick emigrant. One 
verse runs thus :— 

“The palm-tree waveth high and sweet the 
myrtle springs, _- 

And to the Indian maid the bulbul sweetly 
sings ; 

But I dinna see the broom wi’ its tassels on 
the lea, 

Nor hear the lintie sing o’ my ain countree.”’ 

Burns, of course, exalts ils praises :— 

“Their groves o’ sweet myrtle let foreign 
lands reckon, 

Where bright beaming summers exalt the 
perfume ; 
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Far dearer to me yon lone glen o’ green 
brecken, 

Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow 
broom. 


Far dearer to me yon humble broom bowers, 
Where the bluebell and gowan lurk lowly 
unseen ; 
For there, lightly tripping amang the sweet 
flowers, 
A-listening the linnet, oft wanders my Jean.” 
Before the rose was selected as the 
badge of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, the broom may be said to 
have been the national flower of Eng- 
land, as it was the cognisance of the 
long line of Plantagenet kings, whose 
very name originated from Geoffrey of 
Anjou wearing a sprig of broom in his 
helmet when he went to battle, Planta 
Genista being an old Latin name for 
the broom. Although the sun of the 
Plantagenets set on Bosworth field, the 
lowly broom still flourishes as bright 
and gay as ever: 

‘The storied urn may be crumbled to dust, 
And time may the marbled bust deface; 
But thou wilt be faithful and firm to thy trust, 
The memorial flower of a princely race."’ 
The broom is the emblem of neatness 
and humility—however much the proud 
Plantagenets belied their name—as the 
furze is the symbol of enduring affec- 
tion. It has, doubtless, acquired this 
character from its free, blooming quali- 

ties, as the old proverb says— 


‘When the furze is out of blossom, 
Kissing is out of season.” 


Or, as Coleridge says : 


“The hills are heathy, save that swelling 
slope 
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Which hath 4 gay and gorgeous covering on, 
All golden with the never bloomless furze, 
Which now blooms most profusely.’ 


The weather-wise rustics prognosti- 
cate a rich harvest if there is a plenti- 
ful bloom on the furze in spring, and 
if there is a copious blossom in autumn 
that it will prove a severe winter. The 
furze is almost the only papilionaceous 
plant that produces double flowers. 
Such a variety may occasionally be 
seen in cultivation in the gardens of 
the curious. The gorse was the dis- 

tinctive badge of the clan Sinclair or 
Caithness, whose “country” lay in the 
extreme north of the mainland of 
Scotland. In Scotland the gorse is 
always called “ whins,” which has been 
traced to the Celtic “gen,” a small 
shrub, and seems a relic of the time 
when the genus Genista included the 
whole of the shrubby section of the 
Leguminose, although it is now re- 
stricted to three species, of which we 
have no space to speak. ‘‘ Gorse”? is 
from the Anglo-Saxon gorst, a waste; 
and “‘furze’” is the A.S./yrs, an 
obscure name; but probably from fir, 
as these plants were used for fuel, as 
the pine-trees were; or it may be from 
forest, as these plants formed thickets 
in waste lands. The generic name 
(Ulex) is from the Celtic “ wile,” all, 
and also “ec” or ‘ac,’ a sharp point, 
and would be very appropriate for the 
dense prickly spines of the furze. The 
specific name (Huropeus), of course, 
refers to its geographic distribution. 
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The broom has been blessed—or other- 
wise—with a multiplicity of names, 
As we have seen, it was formerly in- 
cluded amongst the Genistas. It was 
the Spartion of Dioscorides. Pliny 
also mentions this name in connection — 
with some kind of broom which was 
used for making withes. He also 
alludes, under the same name, to what 
we now call Esparto, a Spanish and 
North African grass, of which enormous 
quantities are now imported for the 
manufacture of paper. The broom was 
called Spartiwm by Tanneus, and it is 
the Cytissus of various other authors, 
so named from Cythros one of the 
Cyclades where the broom flourished 
abundantly. It is believed to be the 
“flowering Cytissus” of Virgil. At 
present its common cognomon is the 
ponderous one of (Sarothamnus scopari- 
us), from the Greek “ Saroo” I sweep, 
“ Thamnos’ a shrub; and the Latin 
‘“‘Scop@”’ thin twigs, or besoms, 
“ Scoparius’ therefore is the plant 
suitable for making besoms. In short 
the whole name simply means “ the 
besom tree’—the broom bush. The 
common name “broom,” Scottish 
“breem,” although it isnow exclusively 
restricted to the besom-making plant, 
is derived from the same Anglo-Saxon 
root ‘‘drom” “‘brembel” German 
“‘brame” a prickly or thorny foliaged 
plant forming thickets or “ brakes,”’ as 
brambles, briers, &c. This name of 
brakes is applied to such plants as 
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gorse, heath, fern, which grow on waste | ‘What dost say? Insects! dost mean flees?” 


land, that has gone out of cultivation, 
but is still “ breakable,” that is, was 
not preserved by law as forest land. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL 
LOCALITIES, 


No. 5. 
Dy 0. ‘C. GREGSON. 


CHAT MOSS. 


THE term ‘'Chat Moss”’ is applied still 
to a most extensive tract of moss land in 
south-west Lancashire, much reduced now 
by cultivation to what it was forty or fifty 
years ago, when it was first brought into 
notoriety by the Lancashire entomologist 
and botanist. It is situated between and 
within a triangular space, having -Manches- 
ter and Bolton-le-Moors as its base line and 
Warrington as its apex, and is crossed by 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, and 
by the Midland between Manchester and 
Liverpool, and varies much in its own form, 
and, in fact, is always being changed by the 
constant reclamations. Thus Barton Moss, 
near Manchester, has become agricultural 
land, and is being also utilized for building 
purposes; and much of Resley Moor, near 
Warrington, after having k xen cleared of the 
upper surface, which was sold or used for 
fuel, is now growing oats and potatoes of 
the best quality. Other parts are also being 
reclaimed, but I need not name them: it is 
sufficient for our purpose to understand that 
the whole of this moss district is generally 
understood as ‘‘Chat Moss” by all botanists 
and entomologists. Over the whole of this 
land our naturalists used to wander freely, 
but now game (not our game) is almost 
everywhere paramount. ‘' What’s taa want 
here?” ‘Oh, I’m only after a few insects.”’ 


‘T’st ha’ noane o’ yo’ flee-ketchers here. I’n 
my birds ta luk efter! Goo.’ And heisa 
clever fellow who can convert a positivist 
like that unless there is a public house.near. 


Botany Bay Wood, near Worsley, used to 
be the best locality on the Moss, but now— 
there being no ameliorating conditions near, 
and no means of getting across the Moss and 
into the wood without being seen by one or 
other of the keepers—it is closed, sacred to 
game. And whilst the owner thinks he is 
quite justified in so closing it, perhaps 
against the entomologist who could tell him 
that he had an enemy feeding on and in his 
trees which will eventually destroy the very 
wood he is preserving, we are unable to 
point out where the evil lays or to enrich 
our collection as we helped to destroy his 
entomological enemies, 

This wood consists, as do most others on 
the moss, of young natural birch, planted firs 
and alders. It was here Sesia sphegiformis 
was first discovered in the north of England, 
and the original specimens are now in the 
grand collection of J. Sidebotham, Esq., of 
Bowden, from the late R. S. Edleston’s 
great collection; and around here, Jethro 
Tinker, George Crozier, Thomas Townley, 
&c., worked to supply their friends all over 
England with the various plants and insects 
affecting our great tracts of moss land. The 
‘‘Sundews,” Droseva rotundifolia, anglica, in- 
tevmedia, and the caulescent form are every- 
where on the wet parts of the moss. The 
Lancashire asphodell grows in patches for 
hundreds of yards together, and the cran- 
berries are got in every damp spot all over 
the mosses, whilst the cotton grass, Eviopho- 
vum vaginatum, augustifolium, and latifolium 
abounds for miles. It must, however, be 
noted that though the whole district appears 
exactly alike, formation, plants, trees, and 
general appearance, yet in practice we find 
that though some insects occur, we may say, 
everywhere on the moss, others are so very 
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restricted to given places, or it may besome 
spots, that each of these particular insects is 
only obtainable in these particular places. 
It was on this moss the Manchester treble- 
bar (imbutata) was frst taken; and though 
this species occurs all over the open moss 
(not in the plantations), yet another species 
equally interesting (Lithosia sericea), one of 
my Own naming, only occurs in two places, 
so far as I know, and they are many miles 
apart and do not perceptably differ from the 
other parts of the moss. The first is around 
the ‘‘one birch,”’ a well-known locality to 
the collectors of the present day, and stran- 
gers can find it if they leave the train at 
Astley station (Manchester and Liverpool 
railway), walk up the line towards Liver- 
pool, half-a-mile or so at the foot of the 
embankment, collecting as you go—on the 
moss plants growing there; and upon the 
hedge-birch and sallow. Good work can 
always be done here. Then cross the Moss 
due south, straight to a deep cutting. 
Work along the dry banks, keeping out of 
sight: to do so, utilize the young birches, 
&c., cross the drain at a plank bridge nearer 
to Liverpool still, and then make for the 
single birch-tree you have seemed to be 
leaving when searching for the plank bridge 
to cross over upon. Keep well hid by the 
young trees, birches, firs, and mountain ash; 
work well amongst them for all the moss 
species you want. Here Crambus hamellus is 
a very local species, but not scarce amongst 
myriads of C. margaratellus, &c. And now 
it is evening, and what is more to our 
purpose, well towards the end of July; the 
midges begin to be more troublesome than 
they have been—say six o'clock, make for 
the ‘one birch,’’ still keeping well under 
cover and stooping low. At the last cover 
of young birches and rowans, remain hid 
until you see a slow-flying moth. It may 
be a long way off, going down the wind. 
Away you go—Sericea is on the wing—and 


now or never! It will take the keeper a 


long time to get to you after his voice reaches 

you. Never mind the voice, but work away 
as he is coming, whilst Sevicea is on the wing. 
Cool his wrath with half-a-crown if possible, 
and you had better get him to show you the 
way to the village, collecting as yougo. A 
judicious remark about the heat as you pass 
the public house, and also about train-time, 
followed by a request at parting that from 
his obliging manner you should much like 
to meet him another night on the Moss: 

this will doubtless enable you to complete 
your sets. If successful, then the Moss will 
prove a grand source of pleasure, for it is 
not far from here to ‘‘ Traverse’s wood,” 
where Acidalia civcellata used to be taken; 

when that district was burnt all trace of 
this species was lost; nor can I or any of 
my friends find it anywhere else, though we 
have searched repeatedly. But that is no. 
reason why some of our young and more 
energetic friends may not. be successful. 
Search damp corners in or around planta- 
tions amongst low-growing plants. I need 
not enumerate the number of species occur- 
ring on Chat Moss, it is sufficient to say 
here C. davus and P. egon had their home. 

The first is still abundant on the open moss; 

the latter I have not heard of for years. 
Around the edges of the mosses, feeding 
upon the poplars, S. bembeciformis and C. 
bifida are both to be found still, as are 
beautiful E. vussula, L. quercus (the dark 
form), and the magnificent S. pavonia-minor ; 
and on young birches the larvee of N. drome- 
davius var. fuscus and dicteoides are plentiful ; 

whilst A. menyanthidis is always found on or 
near clumps of little sallows in plenty, and 
sparsely on the open heath. The collecting 
season always opens on Chat Moss on the 
nearest Sunday to the zoth of March, when 
quite a lot of collectors are sure to be met 
with from Bolton, Berry, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, all searching on and around the 
young birches, which grow freely on the 
edges of the Mosses, for C. flavicormis. The 
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‘birches growing nearest to Bury Lane sta- 
tion are generally chosen for this species, as 
there the keepers do not interfere much, in 
fact, sometimes assist us at this season of the 
year. Amongst the smaller species for which 
the Chat Moss has been, and stillis, famous, 
are Eudovea dubiella (Gregson), this was 
at one time a source of doubt; afterwards, 
we took it in plenty on Risley Moss, and Mr. 
Doubleday named it Atiomalis. Then we 
found Amphysa gerningana on ' Birch Rough,” 
and Peronea Caledoneana feeding on sweet gale 
at the same place, and Cnephasia lepidana 
was first bred and proved double-brooded 
from this locality. Two miles across the 
Moss, from the corner known as Birch 
Rough, we come to an extensive planting of, 
and some natural, Scotch firs. These trees 
are infested with the genus Retinea, and it 
was from specimens taken here that H. 
Doubleday was enabled to name one species 
we had picked out as a new species, R. 
pinecolana. It is quite as abundant as 
Buoleana, and more so than Pinivorana, andall 
three species are still doing their best to kill 
the trees they live upon; and assisted as 
they are being by Scolytide, the trees are 
already poor stunted scrub. It is here that 
L. sericea was first taken, and this is still the 
best of the two localities known for it; and 
here also Crambus Warringtonellus occurs in 
plenty, but it is scarce anywhere e.\e on the 
Moss by comparison, and does not appear 
at all on some parts of the Moss where C. 
perlellus is abundant. Here also Glechia 
longicornis flies, and the larva of Glyphipteryx 
Haworthella feeds on the seeds of the cotton 
grasses. That much of the Chat Moss 


remains, and most of the insects attached. 
to such localities are still to be got, is one of ' 


the things we are thankful for; but that 
these Lancashire moss lands and their 
plants and insects are doomed, is seen 
plainly as we cross Sutton Moss and Bold 
Heath, near St. Helens, on our way to Chat 
Moss,. On this moss all the trees and shrubs 
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and most of the plants are already dead, 
and it is long since any entomologist thought 
to go collecting there. Thirty years ago, 
this was the best place we had for Chirsotis 
Haworthitt and agathina; now, ‘Birch 
Rough,” on the Risley end of Chat Moss, is 
our best locality for these species. 


THE LIFE OF A YORKSHIRE 
NATURALIST. 


(Continued from page 139.) 
Chap. 1V.—Continued. 


WHITETHROAT.—First heard, April 20, 
1873; May 16, 1874; May 2, 1875; May 
5, 1876; April 29, 1873; May 8, 1881. 

WILLow WreEN.—First heard, April 16, 
1871; April 14, 1872; April 14, 1873; April 
18,1874; April 18, 1875; April o,- 1876; 
April 16,1878; April 15,1879; April 4, 1880; 
April 5, 1881. 

Woop WrREN.—First heard, May 11, 1873; 
April 26, 1874; May 6, 1876. 

CHIFFCHAFF.—First heard, April 14, 1872; 
April 10, 1874; April 13, 1875; April 22, 
1880. 

FIRE-CRESTED WREN.—'' September 3rd, 
1874. Had a very fine Fire-crested Wren 
brought me. It was found exhausted at 
Armitage Bridge.” 

PizD WaGTAIL.—'‘t December 27th, 1873. 
Shot a Pied Wagtail in winter dress at 
King’s Mill.” (The Pied Wagtail is seldom 
seen here in winter.) 

Ray's WaGTAIL.—First seen, May 4, 1873; 
April 25, 1874; April 19, 1875; April 11, 
1876. 

TREE Pipit.—First heard, May 11, 1873; 
April 19, 1874; April 16,1878; April 7, 1880. 

SKYLARK.—First heard singing, Feb. 6, 
1870; Jan. 20, 1871. 

YELLOWHAMMER.—Heard singing, March 
18, 1870; Jan. 27, 1872; Feb. 8, 1874. 
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HAwFINCH.—‘ August 23rd, 1874.—Saw a 
Hawfinch at Longley Hall.” 


“Jan. 4, 1879.—A Hawfinch shot at bot- 
tom of Dalton.”’ 

GOLDFINCH.—‘“‘ Dec. 28, 1872.—Shot a 
pair of Goldfinches at Broom Hill.” 


GREAT SPOTTED WoopPEcKER.—" Jan. 20, 
1880.—Saw a Great Spotted Woodpecker in 
Penny Spring Wood.” 

Cucxoo.—In full song, May 1, 1870; 
April 7, 1872; May 4, 1873; April 26, 1874; 
April 18,1875; April 17,1876; May 1, 1878; 
April 29, 1879. ‘ May 1, 1880.—Saw and 
heard the Cuckoo on Greetland moor; and 
at Canal Mills I heard the Sedge Warbler 
and also saw several swallows; also the 
Redstart at bottom of Elland Wood, and 
the Ray’s Wagtail at top of Ainleys.”’ 
‘ May 1, 1881.—Heard the Cuckoo at Bro- 
ken Cross and Mellor Wood, and also Wood 
Warbler in Penny Spring, and saw the 
droppings of a woodcock, and a friend of 
mine told me he had seen the bird on the 
24th of April, which I doubted. I also went 
again on May 2nd and found another place 
where it had been.”’ 

SWALLOwW.—First seen, April_15, 1871; 
April 11, 1873; April 24,1874; May 3,1875; 
April 15, 1876; April 22, 1878. 

Last dates:—‘‘Sept. 21, 1872.—I was 
coming down Firth Street and I saw about 
fifty swallows let on the telegraph wires. 
Some boys threw stones and started them, 
when about fifty more joined them from the 
print works. They did not stay to hawk 
for flies, but went in a compact body, due 
south, till I lost sight of them. I think they 
had only stopped to rest.” 

‘During the following week I saw many, 
both Swallows and Martins, hawking for 
flies over the canal about our mill and about 
Gladstone Mill.” 

‘Oct. 12.—I saw two Swallows at Shore- 
foot Mill, but have not seen any since.” 

‘Oct. Io, 1874.—I saw the last Swallow 
at Almondbury Bank.” 
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- “Oct. 30, 1880.—A Swallow at Nab Hill, 
Dalton.” 

‘MARTIN. —- First seen, April 20, 1871; 
April 27, 1873; May 4, 1874; April 15, 
1876; April 22, 1878; April 30, 1879. 

Last dates :—Oct. 5, 1874; Oct. 26, 1875; 
Oct. 9, 1880. 

SAND MarTIN.—First seen, April 17, 1871; 
April 27, 1873; April 19, 1874; April 22, 
1878. . 

NIGHTJAR.—' June 27, 1878.—Nightjar at 
Almondbury Bank, flying at two o’clock 
“p.m.” 

GOLDEN PLovER.—‘“ March 7, 1876.— 
Large flock of Golden Plovers passed over 
Almondbury Bank in a northern direction.” 

LaPpwine.—‘' March 16, 1876.—A_ very 
large flock of Pewits passed Almondbury 
Bank in a northern direction.” 

‘March to, 1877.—A large flock of Pewits 
passed Jack Hill in a southern direction.”’ 

“March 7, 1881.—A flock of Green Plo- 
vers passed in their northern migration.” 

RINGED PLoverR.—‘‘ Aug. 18, 1874. A 
flock of Ring Dotterels passed over Almond- 
bury Bank, at 9.30p.m. They were utter- 
ing their very plaintive call-note.”’ 


CuRLEw.—" Sept. 10, 1874. A flock of 
Curlews passed over Almondbury Bank, at 
4.30 a.m.” 

‘Sept. 3, 1876. Isaw 35 Curlews flying 
over Almondbury Bank. They flew due 
south.” : 

“July 27, 1882. Five Curlews passed over 
at 3.30 p.m.”’ 

LAND RaiL.—First heard, May 8, 1873, 
May 16th, 1874. ‘‘ May 11,1875. Heard 
the Corncrake, top of Aldmondbury Bank, 
at10.30p.m. May 14, 1882. 

BALLION’S CRAKE.—'‘ May 29, 1874. Bal- 
lion’s Crake shot on Horn Dam, by Mr. 
Challand. Very rare.” 

(This bird is now in my collection — 
S.L.M.) 

GEESE.—‘' March 26, 1873. I saw two 
lots of Barnicle Geese flying over Almond- 
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bury Bank, one lot of five, and one of seven. 
They were flying due north.” 

‘ April 12, 1875. A flock of Geese passed 
over Almondbury Bank, at 10.30 p.m. They 
were going north.” : 

GuLis.—" Aug. 14, 1874. Three large 
Gulls fiew over Jack Hill at 7 p.m.” 

“ Aug. 23, 1874. Seventeen Gulls passed, 
they flew round in circles to the south- 
west.”’ 

‘“May 4, 1875. 
west.”’ 

“Aug. 5,1876. Thirteen Herring Gulls 
flying in a northern direction.” 

“Sawa large Gull flying ina northern 
direction.” 

LEACH’S PETREL.—‘ November 13, 1874. 
Leach’s Petrel shot near Halifax, and sent 
to me by Mr. Ward.” 


Saw a large Gull flying 


Chap. V.—His InsecT HUNTING. 


Varley was in the prime of his insect 
collecting from about 1860 to 1869, and he 
was then a most energetic collector. 
During that period ‘ Stainton’s Manual,” 
and the ‘‘ Weekly Intelligencer’”’ shed a ray 
of brightness over the entomological world, 
and were to the British working entomolo- 
gist, even of more value than ‘“ Morris's 
Birds” had been to the bird men. The 
weekly paper, and the earnestness and 
enthusiasm with which it was conducted 
gave new energy to all who had the slightest 
love for insects. 

He had not many companions during the 
early part of his career, There were some 
who did alittle collecting--George Liversedge 
of Bum Royd, and Varley’s most intimate 
friend William Talbot of Wakefield, both of 
them gone to their last rest—but they lived 
too far away to be much use as companions, 
and a great deal of Varley’s work was done 
alone. Day after day and night after night 
has he gone in quest of some particularly 
prized insect. He was always successful ; 
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because he always persevered. When 
seeking D. templi on the highest and 
bleakest spots in this part of Yorkshire, 
when in failing health, and really unfit for 
any work, he would be down upon his knees 
among the frost or snow, turning over stone 
after stone examining each one carefully, to 
the quantity of from Io to 20 tons, until, 
completely benumbed by the cold, and 
cramped by his kneeling position, he has 
been unable to rise to his feet, and had to 
drag himself along by the heather until he 
reached the edge of an incline, and then 
slide down upon his haunches into some 
warmer corner until he recovered. There 
is no mistake that he was thorough bred, 
his motto was ‘‘never say fail.’’ On one 
occassion when at Sherwood Forest, a 
person was digging round the ‘‘ Major Oak”’ 
for pupz of N. dodonea. Varley watched 
him for some time until the man gave it up 
for a bad job, and had gone away, unable to 
find any. Varley then set to work and 
before he left the tree he had dug eight of 
the desired pupz. Many times when on 
his rambles he has done to the very 
last, and his friends have had to leave him 
quite done up as they thought ; after a rest 
he has regained his energy, and perhaps 
overtaken the party again. Once in Cum- 
berland, when out with his friend Mr. 
George Parkin, he had walked and worked 
until his strength failed, and had lain down 
upon a bank to rest, to all appearances 
more fitted for a bed at home than for a 
rambling naturalist. He had not lain long 
when he saw a moth, which he had never 
taken before. Up he jumped shouting ‘I 
am anew man,’’—captured the insect, and 
immediately began to search for more. 

His success, and the collection he gathered 
together, as well as his readiness to help 
beginners soon had its effect, and many 
began to collect insects. I was only very 
young when Varley was in his prime, but I 
well remember the interest I took in his 
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work, and how anxious I was to know the 
composition of that mixture with which he 
besmeared the trees for moths. I tried 
various ridiculous compounds, one of 
which I remember, was vinegar and gum 
arabic. 

Varley had always a mortal hatred of 
the drink traffic, although not himself a 


teetotaler; and justly believed that the study | 


of natural history prevented young men from 
spending their time at public houses, race 
courses or betting rings. He was therefore 
ever ready to encourage those who had the 
slightest love for nature, and made some 
One which I think might be 
placed to his credit was a weaver, most of 
whose earnings being spent in drink, he was 
sunk in poverty, and his wife and family 
starved. But he was brought to a love of 
nature, and became a sober man, taking an 
Onion in his pocket when out on his rambles 
to act the part which a pint (or more) of 
ale had done previously. Hand-loom weavers 
had then only poor wages, and if he had 
any play he was soon out ofsparecash. On 


true converts. 


one such occasion he wished to go 
‘sugaring” for moths, but having neither 
treacle, rum, nor money he was in a fix. 
However, he remembered they had had 
some mint-sauce to their Sunday dinner, so 
he took some of the mint-sauce and 
“sugared” his trees, and actually caught 
some moths, as he said, with his new 
decoction. 

Varley’s favourite insect was Dasypolia 
templi. The district about Huddersfield is 
very hilly, and upon many of the peaks are 
quarries and loose stones. On the highest 
and bleakest of these places the insect flies 
in October and November, and hides by 
Up to these 
points, particularly to Denby and Cheese- 
gate Nab, he has gone time after time. 
Even so late as the Autumn of 1880, when 
the insect was more than. usually abundant. 
he made several journeys to the latter place, 


day under the loose stones. 
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and obtained a good supply of the moth. In 
that same year in the month of November. 
Messsrs. Robson, Mosley, and Varley in an 
afternoon stroll each found one D. templi, 
and thethree arenow in the first gentleman's © 


cabinet, as a remembrance ofthe first, and 


alas the last time the three met in company, 
From 1865 to 1868 Varley was in correspon- 
dence with Mr. Doubleday, and sent him 
many specimens of D. templi, and through 
him Dr. Staudinger, Mons. Bellier de la 
Chavignieu, Guenee, Milliere, A. de Grosbin, 
Dr. Lengsterm, of Finland, N. Russia, and 
others. All these gentleman have been 
supplied with the insect from Cheesegate 
Nab, many of them succeeded in breeding 
it, and the latter found it among stones in 
Finland. 

Varley also sent to Mr. Doubleday, and 
through him to the continental entomolo- 
gists, large quantities of specimens and eggs 
of L. multistrigaria, then considered a good 
insect. In one of Mr. Doubleday’s letters, 
dated March roth, 1868, he says:—‘I re- 
ceived a box of Lepidoptera yesterday from 
my kind friend, M. Milliere, of Cannes: 
among them were two males and a female 
of the supposed variety of our muitistrigaria. 
I had never seen this insect before. It 
appears in November and December at 
Cannes, where there is usually no winter. 
I think that it is distinct from our moth, it 
is much greyer in colour, the markings are 
very indistinct, and the dots on the margins 
of the wings are not in pairs as they are in 
multistrigavia. 

Varley seems to have sought for informa- 
tion about the distinctness of Bombyx quercus, 
and callune, in which Mr. Doubleday was a 
firm believer. In his reply dated November 
16, 1865, he says:—‘‘I consider the male 
and female which you have sent me, to 


‘belong to the form called callune; as do all 


the northern specimens I have. seen. I do 


‘not remember. whether I sent you a 
‘speciman of our guercus in your box, but I 


three larvze. of Spartii by post. 
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will send you a male and female with this 
note, The larve are found on white-thorn 
hedges, and are full fed early in June, when 
they spin up and remain six or eight weeks 
in the pupa state, the moths appearing 
about the end of July, or beginning of 
August. You will see that the form of the 
band, both on the upper and lower wings is 
different from your specimens. On the 
upper wings of ours the band always turns 
inwards, on the lower margin in the northern 
ones it turns outwards, and on the under 
wings of these, the yellow band turns down 
to the anal angle thus 7 while in our it is 
nearly asemicirclethus _/. I believe in 
all your northern specimens the white spot 
on the upper wings of the male is seen on 
the undey as well as on the upper surface. 
I never saw the least trace of it on the 
underside of the wings of our specimens, 
and I really think it is a species distinct 
from yours, the general appearance of the 
two is so very different.” 

Again (April 30, 1867) referring to the same 
subject, he says :—‘‘I thinkI sent you two 
or three specimens of our Bombyx quercus 
some time since. Sixty years ago Hubner 
figured the sexes of a moth he called Spartii, 
but little appears to have been known about 
it, till lately, and most modern continental 
authors have given it as a simple variety 
of guercus. Early in this year my kind 
friend, M. Guenee sent me a male and 
female which he had bred from larve found 
by M. Milliere, at Cannes, in the south 
of France, and he assured me 
really distinct from qguwercus, the larve of the 
two species being different. I must con- 


it was 


fess when I saw the moths I wasa little 
sceptical about them. bor- 
rowed Hubner’s volume on the Bombyces, 
from my friend, J. H. Douglas, and found 
they agreed exactly with the figures. 
Two weeks since I wrote to M. Milliere, 
and asked him if he could send me two or 
I was 


I, however, 


i 
a 
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almost too late, but on Sutiday I received 
from him four cocoons and four larve; I 
was quite surprised to see the latter so 
different from those of guerecus. They are 
clothed with longish silky pale or white 
hairs, and on each side of every segment of 
the body there is a tuft of reddish hairs, of 
which there is no trace in the larve of 
quercus. M. Milliere says it isa rare and 
extremely local species, and that at Cannes 
he mostly finds the larve on Hrica scoparia 
—a heath which blooms at this time of the 
year—or on common broom, but they will 
eat Laurustinus. I really do not think I 
could separate the females of Spartii from 
those of our guercus; and the only difference 
that I can see in the male is in the yellow 
band on the anterior wings, which is rather 
straighter in Spartii than it is in quercus. 
Still, if I had known nothing of their his- 
tory, I should unhesitatingly have said that 
they were our guercus.” 

Another favourite insect with Varley was 
the Magpie Moth (Adrazxas grossulariata). 
He bred a great many of this insect, and in 
1864 he bred eleven black varieties. One 
of these he seems to have sent to Mr. 
Doubleday, for on Ootober 26th, 1865, Mr. 
Doubleday writes:—‘I do not know how 
to thank you sufficiently for the beautiful 
varieties of A. grossulariata which you have 
so kindly sent me. They are very interesting, 
and the darkest is really beautiful. I have 
a photograph of a similar specimen, but 
never saw the reality before. Mr. Chant, 
of London, possesses a specimen entirely 
black, without the least trace of white or 
yellow upon it. Lepidoptera certainly vary 
more in the central part of England than 
they do here. I have seen thousands of 
grossulariata, but never saw more than two 
or three varieties worth notice: one of these 
is almost white, the usual black spots being 
very small, and the yellow fascia very con- 
spicuous.”’ The black variety has been 
named Varleyata by Mr. Porritt. 
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His sugaring-ground was generally a wood 
near home ‘called Penny Spring Wood. 
Here he has taken many insects not usually 
found in the district, including the Peach 
Blossom (7 batis) (June 5th, 1861) and the 
very rare Acronycta alni (July 19th, 1860). 
His sugaring mixture was made up as 
follows :-—— 


Ale - . - - Half a pint. 
Common honey - Half a pound. 
Foot’s sugar - - - do. 


Rum - - Half.a wineglass-full. 
Essential oil of bitter almonds, 5 drops. 


The first three were boiled together and the 
others added after. 


To the south of the town is a high ridge, 
its highest point being Castle Hill. Behind 
this ridge several insects were common 
during Varley’s time which have now en- 
tirely disappeared, such as the Orange-tip, 
the Ringlet (Hyperanthus), the Dingy Skip- 
per, and the Meadow Brown. These have 
now entirely disappeared from the whole 
district, as well as the Common Blue, the 
Five-spot Burnet, and the large Green 
Emerald, which used to be common at 
Lepton Great-wood. The Cinnabar used 
also to be found at Kirklees, but it is gone 
also, and the beautiful little White-spot 
(Octomaculalis) is no longer to be found in 
Dungeon Wood where Varley has taken so 
many. 


In 1863 and ’64 he visited Sherwood 
Forest, and on one occasion he went to 
collect caddis-flies for Mr. Alfd. Beaumont. 
How he delighted to talk of Sherwood 
Forest and his exploits there! Each 
time he seemed to feel the same pleasure 
which he actually experienced when col- 
lecting. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr.J. W. Extis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 
(Continued from page 134.) 
PTEROSTICHUS. 

The twenty-two British species of this 
genus vary so much among themselves, not 
only in colour and size, but in general 
structure and appearance, that they were 
classed by the less recent writers on Cole- 
optera, under at least eight difterent genera, 
viz.—Abax, Adelosia, Pacilus, Pterostichus, 
Argutor, Steropus, Omaseus, and Platysma. 

In the analysis of genera in the March 
number of the Y.N. it will be observed that 
the species of this genus fall into three 
groups, viz.— 

a. Species of the VFeronide having the 
upper side black, the base of the thorax as 
wide as the elytra, and size over half-an- 
a5o80" P. striola. 

b. Species with the thorax narrower at 
the base than the elytra, the latter being 
brilliant green or coppery....P. cupreus, 
P. versicolor, P. dimidiatus, and P. lepidus. 

c Species with the thorax narrower at 
the base than the elytra, the latter being 
dark or pitchy, and with the anterior tibiz 
distinctly thickened towards the apex...... 
the remaining seventeen species, which may 
be further sub-divided, as follows :— 

A. Colour, pitchy black or pitchy red.... 
P. picimanus. 
B. Colour, shining black. 

1. Size, over } of an inch. 

a. Posterior angles of the thorax dis- 
tinct....P. niger, P. vulgaris, P. 
parumpunctatus, P. anthracinus, 
P. nigrita, P gracilis, P. oblongo- 
punctatus, and P. vitreus. 
Posterior angles of the 
rounded....P. aterrimus, P. madi- 
dus, and P. aethiops. 

2. Size, not exceeding } of an inch.... 


thorax 
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P. vernalis, P.inequalis, P. minor, 
P. strenuus, and P. diligens. 
Group A (genus Adaz, of Bonelli). 

P. striola, the largest species of the genus, 
is easily known by the characters above 
given. The elytra are nearly flat, with deep 
strie; the size is generally about = of an 
inch. Common everywhere, under stones, 
clods of earth in fields, and garden refuse. 


Group B. (Genus Fecilus, of Bonelli.) 

First two joints of the antennz red, the 
elytra ovate, coppery or green; the size 
from 4} to 6 lines...... P. cupreus. 

(P. versicolor, by some authors thought to 
be only-a variety of P. cupreus, seems to 
differ in being somewhat smalier and nar- 
rower, and in having the middle of the 
base of the thorax not punctured, as is the 
case with cupreus. The variety of cupreus 
known as P. affinis (of Sturm), has the legs 
entirely red, whereas they are black in the 
type.) 

First two joints of the antennz reddish 
beneath; the elytra brilliant green, and 
more or less oblong and parallel sided; the 
size is generally slightly over half-an-inch.. 

P. dimidiatus. 

First two joints of antennz entirely black, 
colour and shape of elytra as in dimidiatus. 
Size half-an-inch......P. lepidus. 

P. cupreus and P. versicolor seem to be 
common and generally distributed; I have 
taken both on dry heathy ground. 

P. dimidiatus and P, lepidus are more 
local, the localities given by Mr. Dawson 
for the former being Hampstead Heath, 
Wandsworth Common, and Folkstone; 
whilst the latter species seems to occur 
chiefly in the fen counties. 

Group C. 

P. picimanus.—The only species of the 
genus of a reddish brown colour. Its thorax 
is much narrowed behind, and the elytra 
are very flat. and parallel sided. This 
insect reminds one somewhat of a small 
red Broscus—its length being about half-an- 
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inch. Itisa rather local species, but the 
localities given by Mr. Dawson are widely 
separated. 

P. niger is easily recognised by its flat, 
dull, elytra, which have deep striz. Next 
to striola this is the largest species of the 
genus, measuring about $ ofaninch. Very 
abundant everywhere. 

P. vulgaris (melanarius) is at first sight 
likely to be confounded with the previous 
species, but, in addition to its smaller size 
(63 to 8 lines), it is more shining, and the 
elytra are narrower and more convex; the 
thorax too has a more distinct basal depres- 
sion. This species is also very abundant. 


P. parumpunctatus —From the descrip- 
tions I have read, this species seems to 
resemble P. niger in general appearance, 
but to differ from that species in having 
the thorax more narrowed behind, witha 
single impressed stria (not two asin niger) 
on each side, and the palpi and antenne red at 
the apex. This species, which I have not 
had the pleasure of seeing or taking, is 
rather local, and would seem to be found 
in somewhat elevated regions. 

P. anthracinus and P. nigrita —These 
species bear a very close resemblance to the 
common P. vulgaris, except that they are 
smaller (about 43 to 6 lines). In both the 
thorax is somewhat narrowed behind, but 
in anthracinus the posterior angles are 
right angles, and the basal fovez are larger, 
and the elytra longer with a little tooth at 
the extreme tip, next the suture, which is 
absent in migrita, in which the posterior 
angles of the thorax are somewhat blunt. 
The males of both species may be easily 
distinguished, for whereas in nigrita the last 
segment of the abdomen has a small tubercle 
on the underside, in anthracinus this 
tubercle is replaced by a large depression. 
P. nigrita seems to be common everywhere, 
and very variable in size. 
is more scarce. 
marshy places. 


P. anthracinus 
Both species frequent 
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P. gracilis is easily distinguished by its 
size, slightly over }.inch (4 lines); the elytra 
are narrow and paralled sided; the thorax 
with a large deep depression on each side; 
the legs and the anex of the antennz more 
or less red. It does not seem very common, 
and is taken, like the two preceding species, 
in marshy places. 

P. oblongo-punctatus.—This species is re- 
cognised by its distinct brassy tinge; by its 
broad elytra, which are only slightly convex, 
and have a row of four or five very distinct 
impressions in the third interstice. Size, 
slightly under half an inch. Not very com- 
mon, and apparently more confined to woods 
than others of the genus. 

P. vitreus (orinomus) —This species, like 
the preceding, has a row of distinct impres- 
sions (4 or 5 in number) in the third 
interstice of each elytron, but it wants the 
The thorax 
also is broader than long, and the antennze 


brassy tinge of that species. 


thick; whereas in oblongo punctatus the an- 
tennz are slender and the thorax is nearly 
Length about five lines. A moun- 
tain species. 

P. aterrimus —This local species, which 


square. 


occurs principally in the fen districts, is 
easily distinguished from the remaining 
species with rounded posterior angles to 
the thorax, by its elytra, which are long, 
flat, shining, and parallel-sided. Size about 
half-an-inch. 

~P. madidus.—A very common species, 
recognised at once by its rounded thorax 
and by the oblong-ovate elytra (not parallel 
sided) with only a single impression in the 
third interstice. Size from half to three- 
quarters of an inch. The legs vary from 
entirely red to wholly black. 


P. aethiops, which is generally regarded as 
a race of P-madidus, differs from that spe- 
cies in having the elytra much shorter. (but 
still rounded at the sides), and the third 
interstice has three impressions. This spe- 
cies occurs, I believe, only in elevated situ- 
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ations, as upon the mountains of Wales and 
Scotland. 

The small species of the genus are divi- 
sible into two groups according to the pre- 
sence or absence of a short stria at the base 
of each elytron between the suture and the 
first ordinary stria. This abbreviated stria 
is present in all the large species of the 
genus and can well be seen in striola It is 
known as the seutellary stria. 

(a).—Scutellary stria absent..P. vernalis 

and P inequalis. 

Of these two species, P. vernalis is the 
larger, measuring three lines. The elytra 
are parallel-sided in both species; in both 
also the thorax has the posterior angles 
nearly or quite right angles. In P. vernalis 
the insect is furnished with wings and the 
legs are pitchy, whilst in inegualis the legs 
are red and the insect is apterous. P. ver- 
nalis is very common in damp places; P. 
inequalis is rather local, but occurs in simi- 
lar situations. 

(6 )—Scutellary stria present ...P. minor, 

P. strenuus, and P. diligens. 

P. minor has the apical joint of the palpi 
truncate at the apex; the whole insect is 
more or less parallel-sided; the thorax has 
the posterior angles right angles, and a 
shallow basal depression on each side. 
Length, three lines. A somewhat local 
species, occurring in damp places. 


P. strenuus and P. diligens much resemble 
each other, and: differ, from, P. minor in 
being slightly smaller and not so parallel- 
sided; in having the thorax with a distinct 
deep depression on-each side at the base, 
and in the posterior angles being acute; the 
palpi have the last joint ovate, not truncate 
P. diligens, which is rather smaller than 
P. strenuus, is distinguished from that spe- 
cies by having the striz at the outer portion 
of the elytra as deep as those near the 
suture, and in having the under side of the 
thorax not punctured ; whereas strenuus has 
the thorax punctured at the sides under- 
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neath, and has the outer striz on the elytra 
very fine and indistinct, whilst those next 
the suture are very deep. 


(For the use of those students of the 
Coleoptera who use Dawson's Geodephaga 
I may point out that the descriptions of the 
two insects last given are the reverse of 
those described by him. Mr. Dawson's 
erythropus is the insect described above as 
the strenuus of Panzer, whereas Mr. Daw- 
son’s strenwus is described above as the 
diligens of Sturm.) 


BRITISH MOTOS. 


By JouHN E. Rosson. 


ZYGAENA FILIPENDUL. 
The Six-spotied Burnet. 


The approach of summer besides bringing 
out either from chrysalis, or their winter 
retreat, butterflies—day fliers, and sun-lovers 
in all cases in this country; also bringsusa 
a number of species belonging to other 
groups, whose diurnal flight, and love of 
sunshine is quite as noticeable. Though the 
Burnets are placed by Doubleday in the 
group which he called NoctTurni, yet the 
whole of the species fly by day only, and 
never except when the sun is bright and 
hot. Six are recognized as British, some 
of which are very difficult to distinguish 
from each other, four of them being five- 
spotted. The Irish Burnet (nubigena) is 
readily known by the fore-wings having 
oblong blotches, not spots. The present 
species is equally easy to distinguish, hav- 
ing six red spots on the fore wing. The 
other four are very much more really allied, 
and I doubt if any one could name with 
certainty a single specimen of any of the 
Species, except eaulans (which is much 
more transparent than the others), unless 
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he had a very typical example. While 
there is this difficulty about the species, 
trifolii, lonicerea, and meliloti, it has been 
argued with some show of probability that we 
have two species mixed under the firstname. 
Particulars of this matter must be reserved 
until that species is separately treated of, but 
it will be noticed that an enquiry in our 
columns, asking if there were difference 
enough between trifolii and lonicere to 
mark them as two distinct species, has 
remained so far unanswered, and a similar 
enquiry inthe ‘Feuille des Jeunes Natu- 
ralistes” made some little time before, has 
not been replied to either. Possibiy these 
remarks may be disputed by some, but I 
only speak for myself, and shall be glad to 
be contradicted, if any one can give depend- 
able characteristics. The six-spotted Burnet 
is common enough to be taken by everyone. 
Its larve are easily found, and easily 
reared ; the cocoon is very noticable among 
the herbage; and the insect itself is very 
conspicuous as it ‘* booms’ along in the 
sunshine, or sits at rest on flowers in the 
It is rather difficult 
to kill, and will crawl about a long time in 


later hours of the day. 


the Cyanide bottle, and if pinned as soon as 
killed, a yellow liquid will exude from the 
wound. 


'' BILIPENDUL&, L., Filipen'dule, from the 
common Dropwort (Spirza filipendula) ; 
but the larve feeds on various leguminous 
plants.” —A.L. . 

Imago.—Forewings long and narrow, 
dark bronzy green, with six crimson spots 
arranged in pairs, the two at the base being 
nearly confluent ; hind wing bright crimson, 
with a narrow purplish-black border at the 
hind margin; antennz black, long and con- 
spicuous, thickening towards the tip and 
then tapering to a point. 


Larva.— Greenish yellow, with two 
rows of black spots on each segment; head 
and fore legs black. Rather stumpy, but 
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remarkably soft, and able to get through a 
crevice in the breeding-cage much smaller 
than the apparent size of the larva. It is 
very sluggish in its habits. 


Pupa—The larva spins a_ yellow- 
coloured cocoon on the stem of any plant 
able to bear its weight. It tapers quite to 
a point at each end, and the usual term 
‘‘shuttle-shaped"’ is very appropriate. In 
substance the cocoon does not seem to be 
spun with silken threads, but rather as if 
composed of a viscid substance spread thin- 
ly out. In Merrin’s calendar the cocoon is 
said to be white; I never saw them any 
colour but yellow, except when they had 
remained over the winter. In this cocoon 
the larva changes toa black pupa in which 
each organ is covered with a separate sheath 
In this respect the Burnets and 
Foresters differ from nearly all other Lepi- 
dopterous insects. 


Or Case. 


Food Plants.—Stainton says “On 
various leguminous plants;’’ Owen Wilson 
says ‘ Bird's-foot Trefoil, Trefoil, Yellow 
Vetchling ;’’ Newman says ‘' Chiefly on the 
Crowfoot Trefoil.”’” I never saw them on 
anything but Bird’s-foot Trefoil (Zotus 
corniculatus) myself. 


Times of Appearance.—The insect 
emerges about the middle of June, or in the 
north towards the end of the month. The 
egg is laid in July and hatches in about 
fourteen days. The larva grows very little 
during the autumn months and hybernates 
quite small, beginning to feed again in April. 
The cocoon is spun towards the end of May 
or early in June. 


Habitat.—It is common in most of 
places in Britain, but is, perhaps, rather 
local in Scotland. Any dry place where the 
food-plant igs abundant appears to be a 
suitable locality. It occurs all over Europe 
except the extreme north, and, perhaps, a 
part of Spain. 


Variation.— Specimens in which the 
crimson of the hind wings and the spots on 
the fore wings are replaced with pale yellow 
are not very rare. They seem to be confined 
to certain localities, or, at all events, to be 
more numerous in some places than others. 
One collector here (Hartlepool), Mr. Dixon, 
has taken six or eight specimens within as 
many years. At Cambridge, a very different 
locality, this form has often been obtained. 
Mr. Tugwell has a very beautiful specimen in 
which the yellow shades off through orange 
to the usual hue. Among more abnormal 
forms, Mr. Bond has one with the wings 
unusually elongate and single spots in lieu 
of the usual pairs, except in those nearest 
the hind margin, where both appear. It 
was taken at Yaxley Fen. Mr. C. A. Briggs 


has one with the four spots nearest the base. 


forming an irregular elongate blotch, the 
outer pair being as usual. This was taken 
at Folkestone in 1875. He also had another 
taken at the same place and time, that is so 
thinly scaled as to be nearly transparent. 
It is also much smaller than usual, and was 
probably a starved example. A very strik- 
ing example is figured in Mosley’s illustra- 
tions from Mr. Wellman’s collection. In it 
the usual crimson is replaced by a beautiful 
pink. It was bred from a larva found at 
Greenhithe. A specimen was offered me 
for sale a few weeks ago with the wings 
yellow on one side only. I do not know 
where it had been obtained. Nearly all 
lepidopterous insects with red of any shade 
in their markings -have this hue replaced 
with yellow occasionally. The following 
forms are named in Staudinger :—Chrysan- 
themi, Esp., a variety which I understand 
to have the spots much obscured by the 
ground colour; Cytisi, Hb., in which the 
spots are confluent in pairs; Manii, Hs., an 
Alpine form, very thinly scaled; Ochsenhei 
meri, Z., a large form occurring in the 
south of Europe; Ramburit, Ld., has the 
spots as in Cytisi, but differs in the hind 
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wings. 
Gurda, Ld., scarcely differing from the last. 
It occurs in the same part of the world, 
being referred to Asia Minor, 


» "EUPITHECIA’ CENTAUREATA. 
The Lime Speck. 


The ‘‘pugs’’ are a very distinct genus, 
not to be confounded with any other. They 
have ample fore wings, considerably elon- 
gated, and when at rest do not cover the 
hind wings with them so much as most even 
of the Geometers do, but they are stretched 
out from the body, and the insect sits with the 
wings in much the same position as an ento- 
mologist places them in setting them for his 
cabinet. But though no one can mistake a 
“pug” for anything else, many of the spe- 
cies present considerable difficulties in dis- 
tinguishing them from others, and there are 
few indeed who can name at sight any cap- 
tured specimen. In no genus of Macro- 
Lepidoptera have so many new species been 
added of late years as in the genus Expithecia. 
Forty were described in Stainton’s Manual, 
and there are now forty-seven given on our 
Exchange lists, and the actual number of 
species occurring in this country is certainly 
not exhausted yet. The Rev. Harper Crewe 
made this genus his special study a few 
years ago, and by c’ose attention to them 
and careful rearing from their earlier stages 
was able to add very largely to our know- 
ledge. 

The present species is selected because it 
presents no difficulties to the beginner, being 
very easily recognised in the perfect state, 
and very easily obtained. The larve may 
be collected on the food-plant later in the 
season, and are very easy to rear. The 
imago may be found on palings during the 
day, or at night on flowers. I have found 
it most abundant on Heracleum Sphondy- 
lium. It also comes rather freely to sugar. 


It occurs in Syria and Greece. 


| grey hind margin. 
| beyond the middle and a paler plotch on 
| the inner margin. 
| riata, but it is easily distinguished by the 
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CENTAUREATA, W.V., Centaurea'ta, feeds 
on the Great Knapweed (Centaurea scabi- 
oso). —A.L. But the larva feeds on other 
plants also. 


Imago.—Fore wings white, with pale 
A dark costal blotch 


It is nearest to suecentu- 


costal biotch. Consignata has two dark 
marks on the costa; but, besides being a 
rare insect, the ground colour is darkish 
grey, not white. In fine specimens of Cen- 
taureata the inner portion of the markings 


at the hind margin are tinzed with reddish. 


Larva.—The following description is 
copied from the Rev. Harper Crewe’s 
paper on the genus Eupethecia in the 
“Entomologists’ Annual”’ for 1862 :--'‘ Long, 
rather slender, and tapering towards the 
head. Hasa slightly wrinkled appearance. 
This larva is almost as variable as H. absyn- 
thiata, and so dissimilar are some of the 
varieties that Iam not surprised at many a 
tyro being ‘awfully puzzled.’ The following 
are those most commonly met with :—Var. 
1., Bright yellowish or bluish green, with a 
number of dorsal and sub-dorsal spots and 
lines of a darker shade; the dorsal markings 
very often forming a series of disjointed lo- 
zenge-shaped spots. Var.—Uniform yellow, 
yellowish or bluish green, without any spots 
or markings whatever. Var. 3.—Greenish or 
pinkish white, with a chain of deep red, 
trident shaped dorsal spots, connected to- 
gether by the central prong, and becoming 
confluent towards the head. Belly whitish, 
with a short red line or spot in the centre 
of several of the segments.” — 


Pupa.— Wingcase and thorax green, 
abdomen, yellowish, enclosed in a slight 
earthen cocoon below the surface of the 
ground. Sometimes the pupa is uniformally 
pale reddish. 
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Food Plants.—The larva feeds in 
August and September, upon the flowers 
of Senecio jacobea, and S. evucifolius, Soli- 
dago vivgaurea, Achillea millefolium, Eupatoria 
caunabinum, Pimpinella magna, and P. saxi- 
Jraga, Silaus pratensis, Campanula glomerata, 
and Scabiosa columbavia.’'—Rev. H. Crewe, 
as above. A much larger list than that quo- 
ted is given by Mr. Owen Wilson. Dr. 
Staudinger considers it polyphagous, and 
gives the following genera of plants on 
whose members it feeds :—‘ Umbellifere, 
Centaurea, Achillea, Senecio, Solidago, Ono- 
nis, Galium, Helichrysium, (Gnaphalium), 
&e., &c. 

Times of Appearance —The perfect 
insect appears as early as the latter end of 
May, and continues to emerge during the 
next three months, being perhaps most abun- 
dant in July and August. The eggs are laid 
on the food plants, and hatch in a few 
days. The larva feeds on the seeds as well 
as the flowers, and may be found after the 
bloom is over. They retire under the sur- 
face, and spin a slight cocoon for their 
final change. 

Habitat.—A very abundant. insect in 
most of places. From the long list of food 
plants, including so many well distributed 
species, it will be seen that its range cannot 
be restricted by its food. It occurs all over 
Europe except the extreme north, in Asia 
Minor, and the surrounding countries. 

Variation.—I have no knowledge of 
any variety of this species. Captured 
specimens are often much denuded of scales 
which gives them avery different appearance. 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mostey. 
44. LESSER WHITETHROAT. 
Sylvia curruca (L.). 
Curruca (L.), the Hedge-sparrow. 
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§ize.—Length, about 5 in.; expanse, 
nearly 8 in. 

Plumage.— Bill blackish; eyes, in very 
old birds, clear pearl grey; forehead and 
over the eyes ash-coloured; back, wings, 


and tail grey brown, except the outer tail 


feathers, which are partly white; throat 
white; under parts nearly pure white, tinged 
with reddish rose-colour; legs lead-coloured. 

THE FEMALE resembles the male in colour. 

THE YounG resemble the female, but are 
somewhat paler in colour and the legs pale 
hazel. 

VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond has one cream- 
coloured, killed in Essex. 


Note.—This bird is very shy and re- 
tired in its habits. Its song is seldom very 
loud, often scarcely audible at twenty yards 
distance, and embraces little variety. 


Flight.—Hurried, and continued for 
short distances only, in a jerking manner. 


Migration.—A summer visitor, arri- 
ving about the middle of April and depart- 
ing again by the end of September. 


Food.— Small insects of all kinds, and 
also berries. 

IN CONFINEMENT it may be treated like 
the others of this genus. 


Habitat.— A common bird in the south 
and eastern counties of England. Rare in 
Wales and the north of England; still rarer 
in Scotland; and very rarein Ireland. It 
frequents places similar to those resorted to 
by the last species. 

ABROAD it is found in most parts of 
Europe, also in India, China, Palestine, 
and in many parts of Africa. 

West.—A nest of this species has been 
sent me by Mr. Davis of Marlow. It is 
constructed of fine stems of grass and 
Galium held together by cobwebs, and the 
inside has a compact lining of horsehair 
and a few fibrous roots. It is generally 
placed in a low bush or among herbage. 
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Eiggs.—The number of eggs is generally 
four or five. The ground colour is white, 
or very pale greyish white, with distinct 
spots of olive brown and ashy grey chiefly 
at the large end. 

VARIETIES.—A very pretty variety was 
sent me with the nest mentioned above and 
presented to my collection by Mr. Davis. 


THE PARCELS POST. 


The Postmaster General has given notice, 
that on Wednesday, 1st August next, he 
will be prepared to accept at any Post 
Office in the United Kingdom, parcels 
intended for transmission by the Inland 
Parcels Post under the following general 
conditions in regard to weights, dimensions, 
and rates of postage, viz.:—Weights and 
Postage: For an Inland Postal Parcel of a 
weight not exceeding 1lb. the rate of 
postage, to be prepaid in ordinary postage 
stamps, will be 3d.; exceeding 1lb., and not 
exceeding 3lbs., 6d.; exceeding 3lbs., and 
not exceeding 5lbs., 9d.; exceeding 5lbs., 
and not exceeding 7lbs., 1s. Dimensions: 
The dimensions allowed for an Inland 
Postal Parcel will be—maximum length, 3ft. 
6in. ; maximum length and girth combined, 
6ft. Examples; A parcel measuring 3ft. 
6in. in its longest dimensions may measure 
as much as 2ft. 6in. in girth, i.e. around its 
thickest part; or a shorter parcel may be 
thicker, ¢.g. if measuring no more than 
three feet in length it may measure as much 
as three feet in girth—i.¢. around its thickest 
part. The regulations under which certain 
articles are prohibited for transmission by 
the letter post will, with a few exceptions, 
apply equally to the Parcels Post. For 
instance gunpowder, lucifer matches, any- 
thing liable to sudden combustion, bladders 
containing liquid, and live animals will be 
excluded from the Parcels Post; but glass 
bottles, fish, game, meat, and all other 
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articles not above mentioned, now excluded 
from the Letter Post, will be admitted to go 
by Parcels Post conditionally upon their 
being packed and guarded in soto securea 
manner as to afford complete protection to 
the contents of the mails and to the officers 
of the Post Office. Full particulars will be 
published in a subsequent notice. 


Our attention being attracted by the 
paragraph relating to “live animals,’ we 
wrote the Postmaster General on the sub- 
ject, informing him that Entomologists were 
in the habit of sending larvee, &c., by post, 
nothwithstanding the prohibition, and sug- 
gesting that some regulation should be 
framed under which these might be per- 
mitted to be sent by Parcels Post, instead 
of compelling the evasion of the law as at 
present. To this we have received the 
following reply :— 

‘General Post Office, London, 
12th May, 1883. 

‘‘ Sir,—I am directed by the Post- 
‘master General to acknowledge the 
‘receipt of your letter of the Sth instant, 
‘and to inform you that the establish- 
‘‘ment of the Parcels Post is not intended 
‘In any way to narrow the facilities now 
‘enjoyed by the public for the transmis- 
‘‘sion of entomological specimens, but 
‘will rather extend them by permitting a 
‘‘ greater weight to be carried at less cost. 
‘‘ The question, however, of allowing ‘live 
‘animals’ to be transmitted by the 
‘‘ Parcels Post has engaged the considera- 
‘tion of the Department, but so many 
‘difficulties present themselves in the 
“endeavour to formulate a rule discrimi- 
‘nating between one class of live animals 
‘and another, that it has been neceessary 
“to make the prohibition against ‘live 
‘animals’ absolute. 

“Tam, Sir, 
‘‘ Your obedient Servant, 
“FS. BAINEs.”’ 
‘‘ John E. Robson, Esq.” 
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We think we may therefore safely con- 
clude that the authorities of the Post Office 
are well aware that so far as sending larve, 
&c., by post, the regulation that “live 
animals’’ are prohibited from transmission 
is not complied with now, nor is there any 
intention on their part to enforce its con- 
ditions in the new Parcels Post, though the 
prohibition remains nominally in force. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
VARIETIES OF 
BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 


Part II. 
Huddersfield: S. L. Mosley, Beaumont Park. 


Some of the readers of the Y.N. will per- 
haps remember that Mr. Mosley some 
time ago commenced a series of “ Illustra- 
tions of Varieties of British Lepidoptera,”’ 
which were both drawn and painted by 
hand, and consequently published at a 
price which at once placed them out of the 
reach of the majority of British entomolo- 
gists. Mr. Mosley, finding himself unable 
to keep up with the increasing demand for 
this work, owing to the necessarily slow 
rate of production, decided to issue two 
cheaper editions of it with the outlines 
lithographed, ‘one at 5s. per part (superior 
edition) and the other at 2s. 6d. (cheap 
edition). 

We have just received Part 2 of both 
editions, and in our opinion the 5s. edition 
is quite equal in merit to the original work : 
the only difference is that the latter plates 
were cone entirely by hand, while these 
have the outlines lithographed. The 2s. 6d. 
edition is very little inferior, and for all 
practical purposes is quite as useful; it only 
lacks that beauty of finish which is so ob- 
vious in the 5s. one. 

Each part contains five plates illustrating 
the genera Gonepteryx, Colias, and Melitea, 
the page opposite giving the locality, date 


of capture, &c., of the insects figured. It is 
intended, according to the ‘‘ prospectus,” to 
issue one part ‘‘at least every three months.” 
Such a work gives one the opportunity of 
examining and studying the many abnormal 
forms of Lepidoptera—some of them unique 
—which are scattered about in various 
collections, while to the evolutionist of 
future generations such a work will be of 
real value in showing imperishable figures 
of local forms, &c., which have existed, when 
the specimens represented have crumbled 
into dust.—J.W.C. 


OUR FIRST 
ANNUAL GATHERING. 


Whit Monday as far as the weather was 
concerned, was everything that could be 
desired by the naturalist, and a fair number 
responded to the suggestion to spend the 
day on the Wallasey Sandhills. There 
were persons from Derby, Bradford, Corn- 
forth, Droylesden, Huddersfield, &c., and a 
number of the members of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Entomolgical Society, the 
party including several ladies. 

Many of the party were strangers to the 
locality, and for the first time took such 
species as Zonaria, Lineolata, and Fascelina, 
Mr. Johnson of Liverpool rendered valuable 
assistance by shewing how to find certain 
things which were a general desiderata 
with those present. Dr. Ellis successfully 
conducted a raid upon the beetles, and 
many good species fellinto the bottles of 
the many coleopterists present. 

Among the exhibits those brought by Mr. 
Carter of Bradford, and Mr. John Hill of 
Derby, special Mr. 
Carter’s included very variable series of 
Progemmaria, Defoliaria, Leucophearia, and 
Aurantiaria, and a still more striking series 
of Pilosaria, including one almost black. 
Mr. Hill’sincluded astill more extraordinary 
series of Pilosaria, one being dark with a light 


deserve mention. 
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border round the hind margin ofall the wings, 
a suffused Glabraria, a pink Aversata, a red 
Repandata, These 
varieties were most obligingly lent for 
figuring in ‘“‘ Illustrations of varieties.” 
‘Those present were so intent upon collect- 
ing, or so charmed with the beautiful weather 
_ and scenery, that four o’clock found them 
all dispersed in various directions, and only 
a few who were well acquainted with the 
ground and productions mustered 
courage to give up the chase and assemble 
on one of the numerous hills. These, 
chiefly coleopterists, compared specimens 
and notes, but being principally local 
persons it was not thought desirable to do 
any business in the way of fixing another 
gathering. 


and several others. 


its 


Altogether the gathering was a success, 
and all thoroughly enjoyed themselves. In 
the evening several made inquiries whether 
a place had been agreed upon for next year’s 
gathering, but this has been left open, and 
we shall be glad to hear from any of those 
who were at Wallasey, and shall be glad of 
any suggestions for another gathering next 
Whit Monday, if one is to be held, and we 
hope it will. 

Most of the insects mentioned by Dr. 
Ellis in last month’s Y.N. were found, and 
one beetle (Aphodus subterraneus) was 
taken freely for the first time in the district. 


THE DERIVATION OF 
SALIX. 


To the Editor of the ‘Young Naturalist.” 
SIR, 
Criticism of an article is generally an 


| indication that it has been read, and that it 
has excited a certain degree of interest ; 
_ hence I welcome the remarks on ‘‘ Willows,” 
in a late number of the Young Naturalist. 
It is well known that there is no field of 
‘research in which speculative opinions run 
riot more widely than in philology, and 


botanical nomenclature is no exception. In 


my contributions it has been my aim and 
study to interest and instruct, without prov- 
ing tedious, hence authorities are omitted, 
and statements condensed and ‘“ boiled 
down.” As the first derivation is hardly in 
dispute, it may be passed by with the remark 
that it is to be foundin Hooker and Arnott’s 
Flora. For the second, to a scholar it is 
very evident that salis was a misprint for 
salio—to leap, and whether that refers to 
the elasticity of the wood, or to the rapidity 
of its growth—increasing, like our national 
revenue and expenditure, by ‘‘leaps and 
bounds ’—readers may now choose for 
themselves. Be that as it may another 
rendering, not quite so savoury, has been 
assigned the Sallow, from the same root we 
have salacious; lecherous. One of the 
seven hills of Rome (Viminalis Collis), 
took its name from the abundance of a 
species of willow (Salix viminalis), which 
grew on it. Formerly Jupiter was worshiped 
in these groves, and his priests as well as 
those of Mars were called Salii for this 
reason. Frequently their worship degen- 
erated into debauchery and sensuality— 
hence the willow became associated with 
filthiness and lust. Prapus was sarcasti- 
cally called ‘‘ Salacissimus Jupiter,” and so 
we have ‘ Salix lustful; Gelic “ Salach”’: 
German “ Sal’’ polluted, defiled. I hesitate 
to multiply derivations, but Pictet traces 
the willow to the Sanskrit ‘ Sala,” a tree. 
But according to my critic my most serious 
mistake was in deriving ‘‘sallow”’ from the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ Sealh,’”’ ‘‘ Salig,’ which is 
synonymous with the Latin “ Salix,” a word 
which implies a shrub fit for making withes, 
being the Anglo-saxon ‘Sal’ or ‘Sel,’ a 
strap or tie with a terminating adjectival 
ig or h, corresponding to the zy or ex, or ica, 
in the Latin names of shrubs. The Anglo- 
Saxon “ Sal,’ German “ Saal,’ also meant a 
hall, a house, and a stall or sheep-fold. My 
Critic admits the correctness of the name, 
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but says" it had nothing to do with willows.”’ 
I think he will admit that our forefathers 
did make enclosures to protect themselves 
and their flocks from predatory attacks; 
these would be formed of the materials most 
convenient, as witness, the rude African 
kraals of the present day. 
difficult to prove that our ancestors did not 
use sallows, which would be so serviceable 
and abundant. Doubtless, a few interlaced 
branches formed the first primitive shelter 
of our progenitors, as it does the bushrang- 
ing savage of to-day: for a full elucidation 
of this derivation, see Prior’s Names of Plants, 
subject ‘‘ Sallow.’’ Destructive criticism is 
always easy, but if my critic would only 
furnish a more plausible derivation I shall 
be happy to accept it. AsI fear this dis- 
cussion will prove wearisome to many, per- 
haps my young readers may be amused 
with the following anecdote of a school-boy, 
who, on being asked what part of speech 
“ with’ was, promptly replied ‘‘ a noun,”’ 
on being reproved for his carelessness and 
inaccuracy, he triumphantly referred to the 
Bible, and said ‘‘was not Samson bound 
with ‘ withs.’’’—Yours, &c., J. P. SOUTTER. 


EPPING FOREST 
PRESERVED. 


All lovers of Natural History were glad 
to hear of the rejection of the Great Eastern 
Railway bill (High Beech extension), which 
would have ruined a large tract of the most 
lovely part of this grand Essex forest. The 
woods just now are truly delightful, bathed 
in a sea of delicious green shades, the lofty 
beeches, and the pollard hornbeams breaking 
out in dense foliage after the late warm 
rains. The birds form a grand attraction 
to me, there are plenty of cuckoos, jays, 
magpies, wood pigeons, and various warblers; 
among the rarer kinds, the spotted wood- 
pecker, kestrel, turtle dove, barn owland night 
jar, garden warbler, lesser whitethroat, and 


It would be’ 


chiff chaff have all been seen during the last 
two years, while Philomela herself is in full 
song at the present time. The name of 
Doubleday ot Epping is sacred to entomolo- 
gists, and to attempt to give anything like 
an idea of what may be discovered in the 
glades of Lippits Hill, the marshy ground 
of Fairmead, or the copses and woods round 
High Beech, and Great Monks wood, would 
take many pages of the ‘' Young Naturalist.” 


J. HENDERSON. 
May 15th, 1883. 


THE “YOUNG NATURALIST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


Owing to the May plate not being quite 
ready, that tor June was issued last month, 
and the May plateis givennow. It contains 
the following species: 


Proboscidalis Farinalis 
Rostralis Pinguinalis 
Turfosalis Punicealis 
Sericealis Ostrinalis 
Tarsipennalis Cespitalis 
Grisealis Nemoralis 
Cribralis Stagnalis 
Fimbrialis Glaucinalis 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to 8. L. Mostry Beau: 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

W.N.W.—We shall be glad to see your 
notes on British Reptiles. 


Notes and Observations, &c., unavoidably 


held over till next part. 


EXCHANGE. 


Wanted, Helix cantiana, obvoluta, revelata, 
fulva, lamellata, aculeata, pulchella, pygmea. 
I will give in return other shells, or lepid- 
optera.—Joun E. Rogpson, Hartlepool. 
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ROSES: 


By J. P. Soutrrer, Bishop Auckland. 


COMPLETE volume of the Young 
Naturalist might be filled about 


roses and yet a great deal of their 


botanical and legendary lore be left 


| unsaid. The limits of an ordinary 


_ paper will only permit of indicating in 
_ the briefest manner a few of the salient 


+ og en 


points in their structure and some of 


_ the more prominent associations which 


cluster round the queen of British 


flowers. The extensive natural order 
LOSACH includesa number of plants 
of great importance to man, as it fur- 


_nishes many of our choicest native 
_ fruits, such as plums, cherries, peaches, 
_ apples, pears, raspberries, blackberries, 
_ and strawberries. The genus Aosa, or 
_ true roses, also produces an almost 


endless variety of showy flowers, love- 


_ able alike for their beauty and fragrance. 


Of the cultivated varieties—the florist’s 
_ pride—I dare not speak, for even the 
| native species would require a mono- 
_ graph for themselves. So excessive is 


| the variability of the genus that per- 


_ haps no two botanists are agreed as to 


| 
4 


the number of species, sub-species, and 
varieties indigenous to our islands. 
Recent floras give over seventy named 
species and varieties, of which nearly 
one half are assigued to the common 
dog-rose (2. cantina), and thenumber is 
yearly being added to by the experts. 
It is beyond the scope of these articles 
to give sufliciently minute details of 
description so as to enable anyone to 
identify every one of these varietics. 
Put there are several well-marked 
groups to which it may interest the 
young beginner in systematic botany 
to be able to refer the roses he may 
casually meet with in his walks abroad. 
For this purpose, the prickles, which 
form so effective and admirable a defen- 
sive armour for the rose, affords some 
useful classificatory characteristics. 
In the first group the whole stem is 
densely clothed with straight, slender, 
needle-like prickles, markedly unequal 
in length, running down by insensible 
gradations from three-quarters of an 
inch toa mere point. Two very distinct 
species belong to this group. The 
burnet-leaved or Scotch rose (Zt. spino- 
sissima) is readily known by its large, 
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solitary, cream-coloured flowers; its show a gradual transition towards the 


close, compact habit of growth, never 
exceeding a bush three feet in height ; 
and its small leaves with four to six 
pairs of leaflets. It loves to grow on 


dry, sandy, or shingly banks, and is 


often found on links by the seashore. | 


It is a handsome and favourite flower 
and is often called the field rose. The 
other species (A. ¢mvoluta) 1s more 
generally and widely distributed, but 
is not a common rose. It is very 
variable, there being over a dozen 
named sub-species. It grows in thick- 
ets and hedges, of an erect, robust 
habit, taller and stouter in all its 
parts than the last, with two or three 
pink flowers in a cluster. 


In the second group the prickles are 
suill straight and slender, but they are | 
very neatly uniform in size and scat- 


tered upon the stem. The plants have | 


an erect habit of growth, forming 
bushes three or four feet in height. 
The leaves are always less or more 
densely clothed with hairs, giving a 
soft grey hue to the whole foliage. 
There are two species (2. modlisissima 


and tomentosa) with several varieties 


differing by the amount of pubescence 
on the leaves and the divisions of the 


calyx-lobes. They flower early, with 
white or deep red blossoms, and are 
fairly frequent, beg most abundant 
in the north of England. 

In the third group the prickles are 
nearly similar to the last, but still | 


next group—being slightly thickened 
towards the base, and with a tendency 
There 


are few hairs on the leaves, but the 


to become hooked at the apex. 


foliage is densely covered with minute 
glands, which in the Fglantine or 
(A. 
the delicious odour that is so delight- 
This 
fragrance is confined to the sweet-brier, 
for in the other species of the group 


sweet-brier rubiginosa) exhales 


ful on a dewy summer’s eve. 


(R. micrantha), although the glands 
are present the perfume is awanting. 
Although*the eglantine is undoubtedly 
indigenous it is much more frequently 


' met with in cultivation than in the 


wild states. 


In the fourth group which includes 
the great bulk of our wild roses, 
the prickles are all obviously thick- 
ened downwards to the base, where 
they readily break off from the 
stem leaving a well-defined scar as 
deep as the prickle is long, they are 


also decidedly hooked. This group 


includes three species; 2. systyla, in 


which the styles are united into a 
column, is rare, being only found ina 
few localities in the south; &. arvensis 
is more widely distributed, but still 
Scotland and Northern 
England; it may be known by its 
climbing habit, long purple shoots 


scarce in 


with few parrot-beak-like prickles, and 
To &. 
canina the type of this group nine- 


numerous flowers in a cluster. 
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tenths of all the wild roses one is likely 
to meet with belongs. When rosy June 
comes in with flowers, it is this rose 
which bedecks our hedgerows with its 
lovely tinted, sweetly scented blossoms, 
and in autumn and winter the leafless 
thickets are rendered gay with its 


”? which furnish 


brilliant scarlet ‘‘ heps, 
a luxuriant meal to many a famishing 
and shivering songster of the groves 
The fruit of the rose is singular in 
structure, the hollow calyx tube 
becomes succulent and fleshy, enclosing 
the hard, bony, hairy fruits, each con- 
taining a single seed. If a rose flower 
be examined it will be found that each 
individual style runs down to its own 
independentlittlecarpel, whichalthough 
contained in the calyx tube are really 
as separate and distinct as they are in 
the buttercup or brambleberry. The 
sweet and juicy “‘hep” of the rose is 
used medicinally, being made into a 
conserve which is perhaps most fre- 
quently used as a vehicle for the 
But 


it is because of the exquisite odour 


exhibition of more potent drugs. 


emanating from the flowers of various 
cultivated species that the rose is held 
in highest favour. Many housewives 
simply dry the petals in the sun. In 
certain kinds this process intensifies 
and perpetuates the perfume, so that 
“You may break, you may shatter the vase 
if you will, 
The scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 


~The infusion known as rose-water is 
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always popular as a perfume, about six 
pounds of rose-petals are used to make 
a gallon. But in the true attar of 
roses, manufactured only in oriental 
countries, as much as 250|bs. of rose- 
petals are required to produce an 
ounce of the genuine attar, or putting 
it in another way 100,000 flowers 
only yield 180 grains or three drachms 
of pure extract. According to a high 
authority 10,000 flowers are needed 
to make a single rupee weight of attar, 
which sells for £10. No wonder that 
with such high prices the temptation 
to adulterate is almost irresistable. 
The rose exhibits excessive variability 
of structure from the densely covered 
stems and flower-stalks of the moss 
rose to the perfectly smooth and 
thornless &. danksia, and from the 
simple five petalled wild rose to the 
gorgeous double flowers of the hundred- 
leaved or cabbage rose. ‘This tendency 
to variation finds expression in numer- 
ous abnormal freaks, such as leaves 
taking the place of sepals, flowers with- 
in flowers, &c., and perhaps no genus 
has furnished more floral prodigies, 
and monstrosities. A common illus- 
tration of this mutability of parts is 
seen in those moss-like cushions called 
‘robin’s nest,” which are so frequent 
on briars in autumn. Under the name 
of “‘bedeguar’” these were formerly in 
considerable repute in medicine, but 
they have now fallen into disuse, 
although they were said to be specifics 
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for two such ubiquitous ailments as 


toothache and baldness. These excres- | close of this internecine 


ences are caused by the puncture of 
an insect in the same way as galls, to 
which also the leaves of roses are very 
subject. Roses are very susceptible of 
grafting and budding, the latter is a very 
light and easily performed operation, 
the result if successful being exceedingly 
interesting. In warm, moist, growing 
summer weather, with a sharp knife 
remove a well-developed leaf from a rose 
stem, be careful not to injure the little 
budin the axil of the leaf, for on it de- 
pends the success of the operation, then 
on the stem of another rose make 
a ¥ shaped incision, gently roll back 
the bark and insert the base of your 
leaf, replace the bark and cover up the 
wound with a little moist clay to 
prevent undue evaporation, keeping 
the whole in position by a few turns 
of bast wrapping, and there you are. 
If skilfully performed one may have 
several kinds and colours of roses 
growing on the same bush. 

The poetical and legendary lore of 
the rose is unexhaustible. As may be 
seen by looking at any current coin of 
the realm, it is the floral emblem of 


England. 
‘Let merry England proudly wear 


Her blended roses bought so dear.”’ 
This refers to the disastrous wars of the 
roses, when the followers of the house 
of Lancaster adopted the red, and the 
adherents of York the white rose as 


After the 

strife a 
peculiar rose said to have sprung up 
on one of the battle fields, with blended 
petals of white and red, was supposed 
to typify the union of these rival claims, 
when the wedding of Henry VII. 
with Elizabeth of York brought peace 
to the distracted country. This was 
2 favourite subject with the poetical 
wits of that period, the following neat 
epigram being an example— 

“If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
It on thy bosom wear ; 


‘Twill blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 


their distinctive badge. 


But if thy ruby lip it spy, 
As kiss it thou mayest deign, 
With envy pale ‘twill lose its dye, 
And Yorkist turn again.”’ 
The phrase swb-rosa, under the rose, is 
said to be a relic of those troublous 
times when so much secret plotting 
had to be carried on; although it has 
been referred to the more ancient 
practice of hanging a rose over the 
heads of guests at feasts, as an intima- 
tion that whatever transpired in con- — 
versation was to be held sacred and 
confidential. It was one of the flowers 
dedicated to Venus, and the mysteries 
of her worship might well suggest and 
demand secresy from her devotees. It 
also formed part of the chaplet of Isis, 
the goddess of ancient Egypt, and was 
by her, gifted to her son Harpocrates, 
the god of silence, and thus the rose 
became the symbol of silence. The 
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white cabbage rose was adopted as the 
cognisance of the ill-starred Stuart race 
after the union of the crowns, and the 
loyal Jacobites cherished the emblem 


of their leader long after— 
“The Whigs came like a frost in June 
And withered a’ their posies.”’ 


Although the memory of bonnie Prince 
Charlie is now well nigh forgotten, the 
white rose is even yet a frequent and 
favourite flower in old-fashioned Scot- 
tish gardens, a memorial of the time 


when— 
“They proudly wore the milk-white rose 
For him they loved so dear ; 
And gave their sons to Charlie, 
The young Chevalier.” 


Like many other plants, the rose 
was used as a divining flower by 
anxious sweethearts to foretell the 
constancy of their admirers. Gathered 
with mysterious rites on Midsummer’s 
Hive, and carefully Jaid aside till New 
Year’s morning, if the petals retained 
their crimson hue, so would the lover’s 
affections prove true; but if the colours 
were faded, alas! for fleeting hopes 


and vanished joys. It is also an ill 


omen for a rose to fall to pieces in 


one’s hand. Few flowers have a wider 
range of use in decorations: they are 
welcomed at weddings, festivals, and 
funerals. They were largely used at 
the obsequies of the ancient Greeks, 
who strewed the graves with roses to 
protect the remains of the deceased. 
The Romans perpetuated the custom, 
and old historians tell how thickly 
_ planted English graveyards used to be 
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with rosebushes. A white rose is con- 
sidered an appropriate flower to plant 
on a maiden’s tomb, although it is 
unlucky to throw roses into an open 
grave. 

A pretty legend ascribes the origin 
of the universally admired moss-rose 
to the angel of flowers, whose loving 
care watches over those fragile denizens 
of earth. One day he slept under a 
rose-bush and was so pleased with his 
bower that he asked the rose what 
favour he could confer on her. She 
timidly asked another grace to be 
added to her charms. Puzzled to per- 
form so difficult a feat, at length he 
threw a veil of moss around the blush- 
ing beauty, and hence we have the in- 
comparable moss-rose, which to praise 
would be as futile as difficult to paint. 
In the language of flowers the rose is 
the emblem of love, but in modern 
times the vocabulary has become so 
extended that almost every variety is 
the symbol of a different sentiment. 
To the poet it is invaluable: no flower 
has furnished him with more similes 
or metaphors. Every lover sees re- 
flected in its beauty the image of his 
mistress. Our favourite Burns with 
charming naivety sings,— 

‘'O, my love is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June.” 
And again :— 
‘‘O were my love yon red, red rose, 
That grows upon yon castle wa’, 
And I mysel a drap o’ dew 
Within her lovely breast to fa’," 
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The following touch of rural nature is | sprung up as red roses. It is an old 


unequalled for truthfulness and sim- 
plicity :— 
“A rose-bud by my early walk 
Adown a corn-enclosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
All on a dewy morning. 
Ere twice the shades o’ dawn are fled, 
In a’ its crimson glory spread, 
And drooping rich the dewy head, 
It scents the early morning.” 


belief that roses will spring up where 
blood has been shed, thus in the old 
legendary ballad of fair Margaret and 


sweet William we are told, — 

‘And out of her bosom there sprang a red 
rose, 

And out of her lover's a briar.”’ 

Such silly stories only serve to excite 


a smile at the credulity of our ances- 


Herrick also graphically pictures the | tors. Science has now learned to take 


evanescent character of the blossoms : 
‘Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying, 
And the same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.” 


The well-known couplet— 
«The rose has but a summer'’s reign, 
The daisy never dies,’’— 


alludes to the brief blooming season of 
the rose, for, in point of fact, it is one 
of the longest lived plants. Docu- 
mentary evidence proves that the 
famous rose-tree in the church of 
Hildersheim, in Germany, is over one 
thousand years old, and it is still flour- 
ishing. ‘The name Rosa has been 
traced through the Greek and Celtic 
to a root rhos or rhodd, meaning red 
or ruddy, although the tradition is that 
the primeval roses were all white, and 
various legends account for the pre- 


vailing red ones. 
“Tis said as Cupid danced among 
The gods he down the nectar flung, 
Which on the white rose being shed 
Made it for ever after red.” 
Another tradition is that Christ’s crown 
of thorns was made of rose briars, and 


the blood-drops that fell from his brow 


instant advantage of any tendency to 
variation in nature, and the first white 
moss-rose which appeared as a “sport”’ 
in the grounds of a nurseryman near 
London realised over a thousand pounds 
And that 
roses may be grown for profit as well as 
pleasure, it is a known fact that during 
a recent season fifty pounds was received 
for blooms cut off a single tree. The 
common name of briar is from the 


to the fortunate possessor. 


Anglo-Saxon érer, and was applied to 
those plauts which grew on waste 
lands, although it is now restricted to 
the prickly wild rose and bramble. 
The so-called briar-root pipes are man- 
ufactured from the wood of a species 
of heath which grows on the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the 
rosewood of commerce is produced by 
a tree belonging to Leguminose. ‘The 
dog-rose (2. cantma) gets its trivial 
name from its universal abundance, 
being like many other things less 
valued because so-common. I have 
seen it stated that dogs delight to de- 
vour the fruit of this rose, and hence 
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the name. I have never been able 
to verify this statement and think it 
Locally the 
fruit of the rose is called ‘‘ dog heps,” 
and the fruit of the hawthorn “cat 
haws.” The term “hep” Anglo-saxon 


exceedingly unlikely. 


heope has been traced to the same 
root as jujube, the fruit of a spiny 
oriental shrub, and now applied to 
conserves and sweet-meats; and julep 
is literally rose-water, from the Persian 
gul rose, ab water. In the passage 
“Yo men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles,” the word thistles has 
been more correctly translated briers, 
when “hips” and “figs” would be 
forcibly contrasted. The plant trans- 
lated rose in Scripture, as the rose of 
Sharon, is believed to be the polyanthus 
narcissus (NV. Zazetta). ‘The so-called 
tose of Jericho has no affinity with the 
true roses, but is a cruciferous annual 
plant. When it is mature in Summer, 
the stems and leaves shrivel up, and 
the plant rolls itself into a ball, which 
is blown over the dry plains to expand 
and scatter its seeds when the rain 
Although so abundant and 


generally distributed in the northern 


comes. 


hemisphere, roses are unknown south 
of the Equator; they prefer a warm 
temperate climate, and stop short at 
the tropics. They are very rare in 
America, and nowhere are they more 
luxuriant than in our own country— 


'‘ Where the rose in all its pride, 
Decks the hollow dingle side.” 
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NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. Eviis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 


Liverpool. 


(Continued from page 161.) 


AMARA. | 


This genus—a very puzzling one to most 
beginners—contains about twenty-six British 
species, but several of these have occurred 
so rarely that only a very short notice of 
them will be required. The genus is very 
naturally divided into two groups which 
differ considerably in their habits, for, 
whereas the species of the first group, con- 
sisting of those which have the thorax 
narrowed behind the middle, are nocturnal 
in their habits and frequent herbage—from 
which they are often brushed by the sweep- 
ing net,—the members of the second group, 
or, at least, of the commoner sub-group, 
commencing at tibialis, are all sun-loving 
insects, and are most frequently met with 
on dry sandy ground, or on pathways, and 
are immediately recognised by their shining 
bronze colours. In this group the thorax 
is never narrower behind than in the middle. 


Group A.—Thorax narrower at the base 
than in the middle (Bradytus ). 

a.—Colour of the upper side yellowish 

brown or reddish. Size, about 4 lines 


6.—Colour of the upper side pitchy black. 


L.)Size: not over, adiness;. s+ +i eee: 

A apricaria and A consularis. 

Apricaria is easily distinguished from 

consularis by its smaller size (3 to 32 lines) 

and by having the striz on the elytra not 

punctured at the apex  Consularis has the 

strize deeply punctured throughout and mea- 
sures about 4 lines. 

2. Size, 5 to 6 lines’... 


A. spinipes and A. convexiuscula. 
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Spinipes is easily recognised by its having 
two deep punctures between the eyes, by 
having the thorax punctured in front, by the 
elytra being more or less rounded at the 
sides, and having deep striz. Convexiuscula 
wants the punctuation on the front of the 
thorax; the depressions between the eyes 
are very shallow; the elytra are longer and 
parallel-sided, with finer striz. 


(A. alpina, which measures about 43 lines, 
is parallel-sided, but has the antenne and 
tarsi pitchy, whereas in all the other species 
these are red. It is very scarce, only two 
specimens being recorded from the Scotch 
mountains.) 

Of the above species, apricaria is un- 
doubtedly the most generally distributed. 
It may often be found in moss on walls 
during the winter. A. spinipes probably 
comes next in order of frequency, being 
common on herbage at night, and under 
stones in the day-time. Mr. Kinder used to 
take this species freely near Liverpool on 
thistle-flowers. A. fulva seems to be found 
most commonly in sandy places near the 
coast, but whether it is exclusively a coast 
insect, I cannot say. A consularis and A. 
and I 


convexiuscula are scarcer insects, 


know nothing of their habits. 


Group B.—Thorax wider behind than in 
the middle. 
a.—Thorax not much narrowed in front ; 
colour of upper side pitchy red or 
pitchy black. 
i Size, ato.§ lines .% <3 « 
A. patricia and A. ingenua. 


A. patricia measures four to five lines; is 
pitch-black above and has the dilated joints 
of the male anterior tarsi very broad. 

A ingenua measures 4 lines, is reddish 
brown above, and has the joints of the male 
tarsi narrower. 

Both species are very scarce. 

2. Size, 2 to 3 lines; anterior angles of 
the thorax rounded .....+. 
A, infima and A. bifrons. 


eecoeee eeege 


| 


A. infima is very small (slightly over 2 
lines), pitchy black in colour, convex, and 


has short antennz. Scarce. 


A. bifrons measures 2% to 3 inches, is red- 
dish brown in colour, and has the antennz 
longer. It is also not so convex as infima. 
Not common, but occurs in sandy places, 
as on the sandhills on the Lancashire coast. 


3. Size, 2} to 33 lines; anterior angles 
of the thorax pointed and prominent .. 
A. vufocincta and A. Quenselit 
Both these rare mountain species have 
the side margin of the thorax reddish; but 
rufocineta has the sides of the thorax rounded 
and the upper side pitchy, while Quenselit 
has the sides of the thorax hardly rounded 
and is dark bronze in colour. 
b.—Thorax distinctly narrower in front 
than behind; colours green, bronze, or 
brassy black. 
I. Spine at the apex of the anterior 
tibice simple. 
aa —Size, under 4 lines. 
Legs entirely red or reddish brown. 
A tibialis —Easily recognised by the two 
deep pits on each side of the base of the 


thorax. Size, 2 lines. 


Blackish 
or greenish bronze; anterior angles of the 


A lucida.—Size, 2 to 2} lines. 


thorax rounded and not prominent. 


A familiaris.—Size 2} to 3 lines. Green- 
ish bronze or bronze; anterior angles of the 
thorax pointed and not prominent. 
Legs wholly ov entirely black ; jirst Two 
joints of antenne red. 
A, spreta.—Size, 34 lines. Strize on the 
elytra not deeper behind than in front. 
A. curta —Size, 3 lines. 
deeper behind ; legs partly (tibize) reddish. 
A. lunicollis.—Size, 3} lines. Striz deeper 
behind ; legs wholly black. 
Legs wholly or partly black ; first THREE 
goints of antenne red. 


Striz on elytra 


A. trivialis—Strie of elytra not deeper 
behind. 
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A. communis.— Striz of elytra deeper 
behind; the row of punctures at the margin 
of the elytra is interrupted. 

A, continua —Striz of elytra deeper be- 
hind; marginal row of punctures continuous. 

bb.—Size, 4 to 5 lines. 


A. acuminata —Legs entirely black; ely- 


tra somewhat produced at the apex; striz 
not deeper behind. 

A. ovata.—Legs entirely black; elytra 
simply narrowed, but not produced; striz 
deeper behind than in front. 

A. similata.—Legs with (generally) the 
tibiz and tarsi red. Sometimes the legs 
are entirely black, and the species resembles 
ovata, except that it is narrower and not so 
flat. The posterior angles of the thorax are 
right angles,whereas in ovata they are acute. 

2. Apical spine of the anterior tibiz 
mith three points. 

A. strenua.—Size, 4 lines. Strize of the 
elytra distinctly punctured; base of the 
thorax with one impression at each side. 

A. plebeia.—Size, 3 lines. Strie of the 
elytra nearly without punctures; thorax 
with two small impressions at each side of 
the base. 

Of the above species (from tibialis), fami- 
liaris, trivialis, communis, similata, and 
plebeia, are common everywhere; tibialis 
occurs in sandy situations as on coast sand- 
hilis; lucida occurs less commonly, but 
in similar situations; while acuminata, 
spreta, curta, lunicollis, ovata, and strenua, 
are fairly distributed, generally occurring 
singly or in pairs, and not in such abund- 
ance as such species as communis or fami- 
liaris. Continua which has been recently 
added to the British fauna, seems to have 
occurred in fair numbers to different col- 
_lectors, by whom it has been classed as 
. communis. 


ZABRUS. 
Z gibbus.—This species, which is easily 
‘recognised from the description of Zabrus 
in the analytical table of genera, is common 
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but somewhat local, occurring occasionally 
in great abundance on the unripe ears of 
corn on which it feeds by night. In size, it 
measures slightly over half-an-inch. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LIFE OF A YORKSHIRE 


NATURALIST. 
(Continued from page 158.) 
Chap. VI. 

NINE DAYS IN CUMBERLAND. 
(Written by Himself.) 


May 27th. I left home for the purpose 
of having a week’s collecting of Natural 
History specimens in Cumberland, with my 
friend, Mr. Parkin, who lives at Brampton, 
in Cumberland. I started from Hudders- 
field at 8.40 a.m., and went by way of 
Halifax, and through the beautiful valley 
of Slipperholme and Lightcliffe, on to Brad- 
ford. I then made my way to the Midland 
Station, and left Bradford for Carlisle at 
10.35. There is some beautiful scenery 
between Bradford and Skipton, and from 
there to Settle it is magnificent; when you 
come on to the limestone district, the rail- 
way banks are covered with cowslips and 
many other wild plants. 
the new route of line to Carlisle, which is 
really magnificent in scenery. It passes 
through deep valleys with towering hills on 
each side, and many of the cuttings show 
the different strata of lime, shale, and other 
rocks, while in some places the upheavings 


I then went on 


and throws in the rocks are really wonder- 
ful. When we got to Crosby Garrett, the 
red sandstone begins to show in places, and 
it extends as far as I have gone into Cum- 
berland. I got to Carlisle at 2.40 p.m., and 
had a walk through the old town, down to 
the bridge which crosses the river Eden. 
I was tempted to walk down its banks for 
the scenery is beautiful, and there were 
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tion, Robertus de Villibus filius hoberti 
Dominus de Gilsland foundator prioratus 


many anglers fishing for salmon. The gulls 
and swifts were in great profusion. In 
insects I saw Cardamine and Enphrosyne, and | dé lancrout, Anno Domini 1116. Ada 
alot of small things. At 6.301 started from | Engaine Uror Ejus sine prole. Reverendus 
Carlisle to Brampton, on the North-Eastern Geo. Story, A.M., hujus ecclesiz Pastor, 
line, and my friend Mr. Parkin, was waiting | gratoanimo huno lapidem posuit, A.D. 1761. 
for me, and we came down to the old town | Thechancel contains many old tombs carved 
in the dandy, as the line does not run with- | with different arms. Then we assended a 
in two miles of the town. There is nothing | winding staircase and passed through many 
very striking in the town itself. The old | galleries, which are the habitation of owls, 
church is a plain structure; there is a mar- | jackdaws, swifts, and starlings. On coming 
ket cross, and a few good buildings; but 
the scenery around is beautiful. On the | which is surrounded with very old trees. 
east end there is a high hill, surrounded by | Two yews there are very large, and there 
a moat, and on the highest elevation isa | are many ancient tombs. In one was a 
beautiful statue of the Earl of Carlisle. beautiful blackbird’s nest containing five 

May 28th.—I spent the day with Mr. | eggs. We then left the abbey and recrossed 
Parkin, in and about Brampton. It isrich | the riverIrthing by some steps, and went 
in natural objects, plants, birds, and insects. | up a beautiful glen which leads to Naworth 
The swifts are numerous and build in the | castle. The banks of this glen are covered 
eaves of the houses and the church tower. | with trees, rare ferns, and many choice 
In the afternoon we had a walk to the plants. The water rushes down over the 


moat, and then went to the ridge, which is | rocks, and there are many dippers, king- 


down we passed through the churchyard 


a splendid place with its long avenue of | fishers, and grey wagtails. Naworth Castle, ~ 


of beech trees, and from this place you can | once one of the feudal strongholds of the 
see one hiil towering above another right | Dacres, and now of the Howards, and isone 
up into Scotland. We then went down into | of the most interesting monuments of the 
the valley and crossed the river Irthing by | feudal age that can be found in England. 
the Alba bridge, which is near the old | There is some of the most splendid tapestry 
priory, and it isa splendid ruin. Lanercost 


I have seen, and some very fine paintings. 
May z9th.—I had a splendid walk on the 

old road to Carlisle, and collected larvze of 

Caja, and I also took Anthocharis cavdamines 


Priory was an Augustine Monastery. The 
exterior west end is pitted with bullet 
marks. The Portal at the west entrance 
consists of numerous mouldings supported | and Lasiomata megeva. In the afternoon 
by small pillars, with plain capital and | Mr. Parkin and I started for the Gelt, which 
bases. Over it in a recess surmounted with | is a beautiful stream of water which runs 
a gothic canopy, apparently more modern | into the Eden, it abounds with trout and 
than the rest of the building, is a well | salmon. The scenery here is magnificent. 


sculptured figure of Mary Magdaline, on | The stream rises from the steep declivities 
her right isa diminutive figure of a monk | of a wild and wooded ravine. There is one 
kneeling. The nave is now used as a | place called the Riven Rock, and in some 
parish church, the tower chancel and top | places its waters rush down through deep 
aisles being roofless, dilapidated and over- | ravines worn out in the red sandstone, and 
grown with ivy, briers and wallflowers. | it is so contracted that we can jump across. 
On entering, the visitor will see fixed to the | There are some rare ferns, mosses, and 
wall on his left a tablet, with this inscrip- | many other plants. We saw plenty of 
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dippers and found one nest. Grey wagtails 
and many of the warblers were plentiful, 
and we took Tephrosia laricavia. We then 
reached the Middle Gelt Bridge, where there 
is an old public house, and the line crosses 
over the valley by a very high viaduct. 
Here we had a rest and refreshed ourselves, 
and then came back on the opposite side of 
the river. We came to some high cliffs, 
and there two young owls looked over 
- the cliff at us, and we got them down—they 
are the tawny owl (Syrnium stridula). 

May 30th.—I was so pleased with my last 
night’s ramble that I went again up the 
Geit and found it still as lovely as before. 
Butterflies were flying in profusion—Pveris 
vapa, P.napi, A. cavdamines, L. megeva, and 
hibernated specimens of V. Jo and the beau- 
. tiful little copper O. phieas, and P. sylvanus. 
I filled my boxes and then went to the Mid- 
dle Gelt Bridge to refresh the inner man. 
I saw a bird which was unusual to me, but 
on watching it with my field-glass found 
that it was a male pied flycatcher (Wusiczpa 
atvicapilla). After dinner I also saw the 
female, sc I thought there must be a nest, 
and after a careful search I found it, and it 
contained six beautiful eggs, so I procured 
the birds and nest with the eggs. I then 
made my way back to Brampton, well 
pleased with my day’s sport; and my friend, 
_ Mr. Parkin, set the birds up for me, and 
| they area splendid addition to my collection. 
May 31st.—We started for another ramble 
down the banks of the river Irthing. We 
| crossed the fields into a beautiful lane that 
| leads to the old parish church, which is a 
mile and a half from the town, and is only 
_ | usedasacemetery. Then wecrossed the fields 
_.and came upon a large bed of fine water- 
cress, with which we filled our knapsacks. 
| (On reaching the banks of the Irthing we saw 
} many gulls, swifts, and sand martins, and in 


, some places the banks were perforated with 
holes by the martins. 


In walking down we 
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beautiful eggs in, and as we proceeded fur- 
ther down we came upon some large trees 
overgrown with ivy. We could see that 
there was something roosting in them. We 
commenced beating and out came some 
tawny owls. I heard a strange cry from 
some large bird, and on looking up we saw 
a pair of ravens crossing the river to some 
cliffs in the distance. 

June 1st.—I had another stroll further 
down the banks of the Irthing and founda 
sandpiper'’s nest with young just hatching. 
The old one tumbled over and over to 
attract my attention. I also found the 
black-headed bunting with four eggs anda 
nest of the sedge warbler. On my way home 
I saw Euclidia mi and E. glyphica flying in 
some grass fields. 

June 2nd.—Mr. Parkin’s boy and I started 
for another ramble to the Gelt. It was very 
hot and butterfies were not so plentiful as 
before. We took Tephrosia laricaria and a 
few small things. Tits and goldcrests were 
in profusion, but we could find no nests, 
only a squirrel’s. We threw a stone at the 
nest and out came the old squirrel and ran 
up to the top of high spruce fir. Wecame 
back by an old lane full of gorse and briars 
and found larvze of Odonestis potatoria. 

June 4th.—Mr. Parkin and I started by 
rail for Gilsland Spa, and on reaching Rose- 
hill station, which is a beautiful place, nature 
may here be seen in her quietest and loveli- 
est aspects, balmy pathways through retired 
dells, sparkling rivulets— 


‘ Which chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles,”— 


overhanging rocks, whose rugged fissures 
bear witness to some perturbation of the 
earth in time past. Passing along from 
Rosehill station towards Gilsland, we came 
on a hydropathic establishment, and a little 
further down is a house, round which the 
road bends at right angles before we reach 
the bridge over the Irthing. The front of 
the building has been altered, but the back 
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retains its original character. This is the 
Mumps’ Ha’, or Beggars’ Hotel. It used to 
be kept by a treacherous old landlady called 
Mag Mumps. Mag is buried in the neigh- 
bouring churchyard of Upper Denton. Her 
tombstone bears the following inscription :— 
‘Mumps Hall. Here lies the body of 
Margaret Carricky, wife of Tho. Carrick, 
who departed this life 4th of Decm., 1717, 
in the tooth year-of her age.’’ Near her 
tombstone is that of her daughter, who kept 
the house after her :—‘‘ Here lieth the body 
of Margaret Teasdale, of Mumps’ Hall, who 
died May 5th, 1777, aged 98 years. 

‘ What I was once, some may relate; 

What I am now is each one’s fate; 


What I shall be, none can explain, 
Till He that called, call again.’” 


We then went on to the Shaws Hotel. This 
magnificent edifice was erected at a cost of 
£10,000 by the late George Gill Mounsey, 
Esq., of Castletown, Carlisle. It is built on 
the side of the old hotel, which was burnt 
to the ground on the 27th of August, 1859. 


Mr. Parkin has a photograph studio in 


the grounds for the spaing season. The 
hotel is surrounded by beautiful flower- 
gardens and shrubberies, and will accom- 
modate two hundred visitors. The path 
down to the spa leads directly from the 
outer gate of the hotel grounds. For the 
first fifty yards it is arched by the inter- 
lacing branches of trees, and the rest of the 
way is bounded on the left by the lofty 
strata of rock, and on the right by the swift- 
flowing Irthing. Bath-rooms and refresh- 
ment-rooms occupy the river side. At the 
end of this walk, and at the very base ofa 
precipice towering ninety feet overhead, the 
medicinal waters, sparkling with sulphurated 
gas, are pouring through a pipe into a small 
basin at the rate of two-and-a-half gallons 
per minute. After drinking of the water we 
crossed the wooden bridge over the Irthing. 
Again we pursue the upward course and 
soon we once more gain the river side. 
Here the imposing geological conformation 


Bush of Sir Walter Scott. 


of the opposite rocks is seen to fine effect. 
Now we cross the Irthing on stepping-stones, 
and still going upward, we walk along a 
pretty and favourite promenade, which con- 
ducts to the Popping Stone and Kissing 
Next we pass 
green grove cottages, turn into the wood on 
the left, and there see the ferruginous or 
chalybeate spring trickling from the rock 
From the brow of the abrupt precipice over- 
looking the Sulphur Spa, the Irthing can be» 
traced for miles, now encompassed by rough 
crags dashing over its rude bed. A mile 
and a half further up the river tumbles over 
lofty rocks, forming a waterfall of great 
beauty. Indeed, in this country of charming 
streams there is not one more lovely than 
the Irthing. We then wound our way back, 
and in coming up to the Shaws Hotel we 
took a beautiful specimen of Eurymene dolo- 
bravia. We then refreshed ourselves and 
retraced our steps to the station after one 
of the most enjoyable days I ever spent. 
Tuesday morning I started from Brampton 
to Carlisle, and had a few hours to spend 
there before I could get a train for Bradford, 
so I went to the cathedral and round the 
castle and then on to Stanwin, which isa 
pretty little village through which the river 
Eden flows. At 1.10 I left Carlisie by the 
Midland in the Pulman’s car, and reached 
Bradford at 4.15, well satisfied with my out. 
JAMES VarRLey, Almondbury Bank. 
July 8th, 1876. 


BRITISH MOTHS. 
By JoHN E. Rosson. 


THE GENUS DIANTHACIA. 


The names of no less than ten species of 
the genus Dianthecia are now to be found 
in the catalogues of British Lepidoptera. 
Five and twenty years ago when Stainton’s 
Manual was published, only half that number 
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were described, and even ofthese, one 
species, albimacula, was recorded on the 


“authority of a single specimen that had 


been taken no less than forty years before. 
The occurrence of one of those since added 
to our list is equally doubtful, or perhaps 
rather more so, though it is an insect quite 
likely to occur in Britain, which is within 
its range. 

The name of the genus is undoubtedly 
derived from that of the botanical genns 
Dianthus, the larve of several of the 
species feeding on the seeds of some 
plant of this or other nearly allied genus. 
It will be found too that many of the 
specific names are derived from this 
habit of the larve, eg. Carpophaga, a seed 
eater; Capsincola, the inhabitant of a 
capsule; Cucubali, from Cucubalus baccifer 
(the Berry campion); Cesius, from Dianthus 
cesius, (the Cheddar Pink), &c. , The 
abdomen of the female is modified to enable 
it to deposit its eggs in the capsules of the 
plant. This cannot be better described 
than inthe wordsof Mr. Stainton, ‘‘abdomen 
crested at the base, in female terminating in 
an elongate cone, with a more or less 
protruded ovipositor.’”’ Besides the necessity 
of the female visiting the flowers for the 
purpose of depositing its eggs, both sexes 
are very fond(in common with many other 
species) of the nectar so freely produced by 
them, and they may be taken in June 


hovering over the blossoms, many of which 


are comparitively scentless by day, but 
give out their sweetest odours to scent the 
evening breeze. Perhaps Mr. Soutter will 
tell us some day whether the plants are 
benefited in any way by these little robbers, 
and if their visits are necessary to the fertili- 
sation of the flowers. If this be so, it would 
be a curious illustration of mutual help, 
the insect assisting in the production of the 
seeds on which its future progeny are to 
subsist. Though the larve all live on the 
ripe seeds, they vary more or less in their 
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habits. Thus the larva of Carpophaga lives 
in the capsule during the earlier stages 
only, and afterwards comes out to conceal 
itself by day under the lower leaves of the 
plant, and climb up at night to feed, when it 
may be found with the anterior segments 
inside, and the posterior outside the capsule. 
Capsincola on the other hand will remain 
inside the capsule all its life, leaving one 
when its contents are all eaten to seek 
another that has not been touched. I am 
not sure that these peculiarities of habit are 
constant in the same species, and observation 
Another 
interesting problem is whether two eggs are 


should be directed to this point. 


ever deposited in or on the same capsule, 
either by the same species or by another, 
and if not, how the female is able to detect 
the first act of ovipositing. I have never 
been able to find two larvze, even young 
ones, in the same capsule, but that of course 
proves nothing. 

The species have all a great family like- 
ness, but are very easily distinguished from 
each other when once they are known. The 
stigmata are always either paler than the 
ground colour or distinctly margined with 
paler, and form an irregular triangular 
blotch in the middle of the fore wings, with 
the apex towards the inner margin. They 
may be divided into two groups by the 
colour of this blotch, which is white or 
approximating to white in Albimacula, Cesia, 
Compta, and Conspersa, and varies from 
pale ochreous to brown in the other six 
species. A brief description of each may 
be useful, dwelling more on the points of 
difference, so that specimens may be more 
readily compared and named. I take the 
names in the order in which they stand on 
our lists. 

IRREGUL4RIS.—Ground colour very pale 
ochreous, almost white, marbled with three 
or four darker shades of ochreous or brown. 
The orbicular and reniform stigmata distinct, 
and of the palest shade; the latter hasa 
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darker cloud in the middle. The claviform 
stigma not being distinct, the triangular 
patch is not clearly defined in this species. 
The hind margin of the fore wings is paler 
than in any other species, and the fringe of 
all wings is nearly white, streaked through 
with darker in the forewings only. This 
species was first taken in Britain by the 
Rev. A. H. Wratislaw in July, 1868. The 
specimen was found at rest on Echium vulgare 
(Viper's Bugloss) about ten miles from 
Bury St. Edmonds. It is rather curious 
that the first British specimen should have 
been taken on M#ehium, which the captor 
supposed to be its food-plant, for it was 
named Lchii after the same plant as far 
back as 1792. When the discovery of the 
insect was announced in the Ento. M. Mag. 
for February, 1869, the food-plant was 
stated to be Gypsophilt paniculata, which 
is not-a British plant. 
however, the gentleman who took the first 
specimen had the honour of discovering 


The following year, 


the larva, and rearing the insect, the food 
in this country proving to be Silene Otites 
(Spanish Catchfly), a rather scarce plant in 
this country, and found only in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridge. 
resembles Z. ochroleuca, but the dark marks 


Irregularis most 


are smaller and more numerous. 
CARPOPAGA.—Ground colour ochreous, 
but not so pale as in the last species; the 
hind margin, a blotch near the anal angle, 
and the margins of the stigmata are the 
palest portions of the wing. It is a very 
variable insect, southern specimens being 
much paler than those taken in the north, 
but the distinction between the ground 
colour and the markings appears to be 
equally preserved in most of cases, the dark 
markings being proportionately darker when 
the ground colour is darker. 
specimens taken in the south are pale och- 
This 
variety was called ochracea, by Haworth. 
The female of this species has not nearly so 


Some of the 


reous, almost without markings. 


extended an ovipositor as some of the geaus, 
and deposits its egg on the outside of the 
capsule of Silene inflata. The larva on 
emerging eats its way through the capsule 
it has eaten 
out the whole of the contents. It then 
comes itself during 


and remains inside until 


and conceals 
the day among the lower leaves, returning 


out 


at night to feed, when it may be found as 
described above. Carpophaga is tolerably 
well distributed in England, occurs in Scot- 
land, but not in Ireland. Newman says, 
‘the name occurs in the Irish list,’’ I do 
not know anything of this, but possibly the 
next species was the insect so named. 
CAPSOPHILA.—Very similar to the fast 
species, but darker and not so much of an 
ochreous brown in colour. Some have c°n- 
sidered it to be merely an Irish form of 
Carpophaga, and Mr. Birchall, who was in 
a position to speak with some authority, sug- 
gested that it might have ‘‘reached Ireland 
by way of Scotland; and that the effect of 
insular conditions has been still further to 
increase the divergence from the original 
type of the mainland,” From Ireland he 
supposed it to have reached the Isle of Man, 
where the specimens taken are still darker. 
I have no personal experience of the matter, 
and can only speak from my limited acquain- 
tance with the species in my own and 
other collections. The objection I see to 
the suggestion, is that, as already said, in 
Carpophaga the paler and darker shades 
preserve a relative proportion to each other, 
whether the specimen be dark or light. In 
Capsophila, on the contrary, the paler mark- 
ings are distinctly brighter, than they are 
even in examples of Curpophaga, that are not 
nearly so dark as those of the other species. 
Besides this, Capsophila was first taken, not 
in Ireland, but in Switzerland, and was 
figured by Duponchel some years before it 
It also occurs in 
Spain and elsewhere. The Spanish speci- 
mens are said to be nearly black with the 


was found in Ireland. 
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. markings white, in which respect, therefore, 
it still more forcibly contrasts with dark 
examples of Carpophaga. ‘The habits of the 
species in some respects resemble its con- 
gener. The egg is laid on the outside of 
the capsula of Silene maritima, into which 
the young larva eats their way. Though I 
do not know that it has ever been taken 
in a state of nature on any other plant than 
maritima, it will eat inflata in confinement. 

CaPsINCOLA.—Rather colder brown than 
the others, and very similarly marked; 
larger than the preceding, and generally 
larger than the succeeding species. It 
cannot be mistaken for any other but 
Cucubali, but the purple shade in the latter 
makes it easy to distinguish them. This is 
the commonest species of the genus, and is 
very generally distributed throughout the 
British Isles. The female has a very long 
ovipositor, and the egg I believe is deposited 
within the capsule. Newman states that 
larva ‘‘ makes a perfectly round hole in the 
capsule, and usually feeds with half its 
body hanging out of the hole.” - This seems 
to imply a somewhat similar habit to that 
described as appertaining to Carpophaga. 
I can only give my own experience with the 
species as being very different. I have 
always found the larva within the capsule 
of Lychnis vespertina (the white campion), 
_ and have often found the pupa also within 
the capsule. The round hole so frequent 
in empty capsules, I believe to be made by 
the larva when leaving one for another. 
Like others of the genus it will eat the seeds 
of other plants than its natural food, when 
confined. A very extraordinary variety of 
this species is figured in Newman's British 
Moths, but it is not described. This may 
be the form named Behensis by Freyer, and 
which is said to have occurred at Salisbury. 

CucuBALI.—Very like the preceding, but 
generally a little smaller, and more compact 
It is rather a warmer brown, and 
is suffused with purple, especially towards 


looking. 
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the hind margin; the paler markings also 
are more of a golden yellow than in Capsin- 
cola, in which they are always paleochreous. 
A further mark of distinction may be found 
in the stigmata, which approach very close 
at the bottom, nearly touching each other, 
while in Capsincola they are not so close; 
but the purple shade on the present species 
is an unfailing guide, and examples that are 
too much worn to show it, are too much 
worn for the cabinet. In Newman and 
Stainton, the only food plant named is 
Silene inflata. In Wilson’s 
British Lepidoptera,’ several others are 
named, viz. Night flowering catchfly (Silene 
noctifiora), Ragged robin (Lychnis flos-cuculi), 
Red campion (Lycknis diwrna), Sea campion 
(Silene maritima), and White campion, 


‘ Barvaizot 


(Lychnis vespertina). I have only found 
it on Lychnis diurna, and vespertina myself, 
and though I have frequently taken the 
perfect insect at the flowers of Silene inflata, 
I never reared the species from larvz found 
on that plant. Cucwbhali is not nearly so 
common as the last species, but well dis- 
tributed throughout England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and I am not aware that it varies, 
either locally or otherwise. 
ALBIMACULA,—Olive brown with the lines 
black, edged with white. The lines beyond 
the middle have the white edges on the 
outside, those nearer the base have the 
white on the inside. The stigmata are 
very distinct, white, with an olive shade 
in the centre, but not so largeas most of the 
other species. I have already stated that 
this species was included in the genus when 
Stainton’s Manual was published, or the 
authority of a specimen said to have been 
taken at Birchwood, Kent, in the year 1816. 
This specimen was, and I suppose still is in 
the collection of the late Mr. C. J. Stephens. 
The species does not appear to have been 
taken again till 1864, when a specimen was 
taken at Gossport, on the 8th June, by Mr. 


G. H. Lacey, and recorded in the '' Entomo- 
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logical Magazine,’ for March, 1865. More 
recently it has been taken on the south 
coast by more than one collector, some of 
whom have been fortunate enough to obtain 
the larva and breed the insect. Mr. Tug- 
well, one of these fortunate ones (perhaps 
only fortunate because they worked harder), 
kindly gave me a pair he had bred from 
larvz found at Deal, which, when the supply 
of their natural food (Silene nutans) failed, 
had eaten the seeds of Silene inflata Ihave 
never seen any specimens of this insect that 
had been taken as imagines in this country, 
and those reared in captivity have all been 
tather smaller than continental types. Con- 
tinental examples also, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, are much paler in colour, having 
more of the olive brown, which is of a paler 
shade; the white stigmata are larger, and 
the black marks smaller and fewer in num- 
ber. 
those who purchase rare insects at high 


This may not always be the case, but 


prices will do well to remember this remark. 
The 
stigmata white; the reniform clouded with 
darker; the inner margin mottled with 
white, and a blotch near the tip of the same 
colour; the remainder of the wing clouded 


ConspeRSA.—A very pretty insect. 


and marbled with darker marks of at least 
two shades, which vary from brown in 
examples from the south of Engiand, to 
black in those trom the north. Specimens 
recently brought from the Shetland Isles 
are nearly all black, only being a little 
lighter in shade where those from other 
localities are white. Conspersa is perhaps 
the scarcest of the four generally-distributed 
species, and it is seldom very abundant even 
where it does occur. In Ireland it has been 
very seldom taken. It has a habit not usual 
with others ofthe genus, ofresting on palings, 
and I have been told ofa fence near Croydon 
some two miles long on, which the collector 
is likely to meet with thirty or forty speci- 
mens every day, while the species is on the 
wing. On my collecting-ground I have only 


pa 


taken seven specimens in nearly thirty years, 
and one of these was at rest on palings near. 
For purposes of comparison I may say that 
during the same period I must have taken 
at least a couple of thousand Carpophaga 
on the wing, and I never saw but one 
on the palings. The larva is said to prefer 
the seeds of Lychnis flos cuculi (Ragged 
Robin) to others, and, indeed, Newman gives 
no other food-plant. Stainton adds Silene 
inflata and nutans, and Wilson gives also 
Red and Whitecampion (Lychnisdiurna and 
verpertina). ‘The habits of the larva are 
much the same as those of Carpophaga, 
leaving the capsule to hide under the lower 
leaves by day, ascending by night to devour 
the seeds with the anterior segments only 
inserted. 

Compta.—The white stigmata in this 
species form a very clearly defined Y; the 
remainder of the wing is dark greyish brown, 
an interrupted black line, bordered with 
white, is found near the base and another 
near the hind margin. It is less in expanse 
of wing than any other of the genus, except 
Carpophaga, which is sometimes as small or 
even smaller, and its sizeand the very distinct 
white Y in the centre of the wing, will dis- 
It is 
given in the list of the Lepidoptera of Ire- 
land, contributed by Mr. Birchall, to the 
third volume of the Ent. M. Mag.; but the 
authority for its insertion then “rested on 


tinguish it at once from all others. 


very ancient specimens,’ and its re-dis- 
covery was certainly desirable. In the 
above named Magazine, for August, 1869 
(Vol. VI. p. 66.), may be found the follow- 
ing paragraph :-— 

“ Dianthesia Compta, and Barretti at 
Howth. I have lately been successful in 
capturing a few examples of D. compta, and 
several of D Barretti. Thinking that the 
occurrence of the former especially will 
interest your readers, I send you this note. 
E. G. Meek, 4, Old Ford Road, E., July 
tith, 1869.”’ 
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A brief record of the same captures 
appears in the ‘‘ Entomologist’s Annual,”’ 
for 1870, and there the matter rests. No 
one has taken it since, and consequently 
grave doubts are entertained as to whether 
it was ever taken at all. The range of the 
species, according to Dr. Staudinger, is 
central and southern Europe, except Eng- 
land, Audalusia, Italy, Turkey, Dalmatia, 
and Greece; occurring also in Sweden, 
Livonia, Finland, Bythnia, Syria, and the 
Altai mountains in Siberia. This country 
is, therefore, the only portion of its northern 
range where it has not been found, while 
it has extended its limits still further to the 
north east. It is, therefore, a very likely 
species to turn up here some day. 

Czs1a.—This species is very easily dis- 
tinguished from all others of the genus, 
being rather bluish grey in colour. It is 
larger than Compta, the central fascia is 
similar in shape, but much obscured with 
blaish grey, and in British examples exceed- 
The difference 
British and continental specimens is so well 
marked that Mr. Gregson, one of the first 
captors of the insect here, proposed to call 
our form of it by the name of Manani, after 
Manan, the first king of Man. Had this 
suggestion been adopted, the differences 
between the two would have been more 
prominently brought forward, and no one 
would have been likely to purchase the 
foreign form as a British example, as sadly 
too many have done. 


ingly so. indeed between 


It was first taken in 
1866, in the Isle of Man; the following year 
Mr. Birchall bred it from larvz found feed- 
ing on Silene maritima, on the south coast of 
Ireland. Since that time it has been taken 
with some regularity, and may now be 
found in all the best collections, and in 
many that at present are only second best. 
BarRETTI.—I am not fortunate enough 
to possess an example of this much prized 
insect, and do not attempt to compile a 
description. For this Irefer my readers to 
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Newman’s ‘British Moths,’ page 390, or 
the ‘‘Entomologist’s Annual,’ 1864, page 
124. It was first taken in 1863, near Dublin, 
by Mr. Barrett, in whose honour it is 
Mr. Barrett’s specimen was a 
male, but Mr. Birchall tooka female shortly 


afterwards. 


named. 


Dr. Knaggs in describing it 
said ‘It cannot possibly be confounded 
It was 
subsequently taken by various collectors. In 


with any other British species.’ 


1868 Mr. Gregson thoughtit ought to occur 
in the Isleof Man, went there, and took it in 
the very locality he had considered likely 
to produce it. The next year he met with 
it again, and it has been several times taken 
since, in the Isle of Man andin Ireland. No 
one seems to have reared the insect from 
larva until 1879, when Mr. Buckler succeeded 
in doing so. The eggs from which his 
examples were ‘reared were supplied by Mr. 
Meek, and had been laid by a captured 
female. Four of these eggs had been laid 
‘‘on part of a flower calyx of Silene maritima, 
to which they adhered, and five loose.” 
When they hatched, instead of following the 
usual habit of Dianthecia larve, and making 
their way into the calyx, only one of them 
did so, three of the others making their way 
into the stems, and the remainder wander- 
ing about. It occurred to Mr. Buckler at 
this stage to give them a small root of the 
plant, and into this they soon ate their way. 
It was now evident that their habits were 
not those of Dianthecia, and the chances of 
rearing any seemed very small, as they died 
when exposed, and the bits of plants they 
had mined were loosing their freshness. 
At this stage Mr. Buckler potted two plants 
with the roots close together, and the bit of 
root which now contained but one living 
larva wedged tightly between them. This 
was successful: the solitary larva fed up, 
pupated on the 17th September, and emerged 
(a male) on the evening of June 27th, 1879. 
The larva that had gone into the seed cap- 
sule was supposed to have died there; but 
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it was not so: it had eaten nearly all the 
unripe seeds, had moulted once and pre- 
pared for a second change. The exposure, 
however, was more than it could bear, and 
it died. Mr. Buckler concludes from this 
experiment (the full details of which will be 
found in the Ent. M. Mag., vol. xvi., p. 52-4) 
that the species is not a Dianthecia, and 
finding that the description of the larva, 
“not only when full fed, but even in its 
earlier age, between the first and second 
moults, agreed so well with Guenée’s de- 
scription of that of Luperina luteago that, 
although some disparity of size and colour- 
ing exists in the perfect insects, as most 
obligingly shown me by Mr. E. Birchall, 
yet 1 am constrained by the evidence to 
believe Barretti to be an isolated and 
melanic form of duteago.”’ To this a foot- 
note is added :—‘‘ When last in London, 
Dr. Staudinger stated to me that, in his 
opinion, D. Barretti is a form of D. luteago 
—R. McL.” Whether, therefore, this spe- 
cies remains with the present genus, or is 
transferred to the genus Luperina, is a 
matter for future consideration, on which I 
certainly am not competent to give an 
opinion. 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mostey. 


45. WOOD WARBLER. 


Sylvia sylvicola, Penn. 
SYLVICOLA (L.), to inhabit woods. 
91Z¢.—Length, 54 1in.; expanse, 8} in. 
Plumage.—Bill brown: eyes hazel; 

the whole of the upper surface is olive green, 
yellow at the sides of the head and neck; a 
distinct yellow eye-stripe extends from the 
base of the bill to the crown; a greenish 
line runs through the eye; wings and tail 
brown, each feather edged with bright 
yellow or greenish; under parts white, 
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tinged with lemon yellow; legs brown. 
The sexes do not differ in size or colour. 

THE YouNG.—Similar but duller in colour. 
VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond has one lemon- 


colour, and has seen two white. 


Flight.—The flight is generally from 
tree to tree, rather quick and uneven. 


Migration.—A summer visitor to this 
country, arriving at the end of April or 
early in May, and departing again in Sep- 
tember. 

Song.— The song is short, but very 
pleasant, and continued unceasingly through 
the summer. It resembles the syllables 
“tzit, tzit,’’ begun rather slow and ending 
in a thrill. 
branches of a tree, and is accompanied by 


It is uttered from the lower 


a shivering movement of the wings and tail. 
Food.—Smaill insects. 


Habitat.—Purely a wood bird, especi- 
ally those of older growth, and where the’ 
underwood is thick (?). It is found through- 
out England and Wales, but locally and less 
frequently in Scotland; in Ireland very 
rarely. 

ABROAD it is found throughout Europe, 
but only in summer; and found during 
migration in Greece, Asia Minor, and Pales- 
tine ; in winter, in parts of Africa. 


Nest.—The nest is placed upon a 
sloping bank in a wood where it is concealed 
by long grass or other herbage, or among 
It is dome- 
shaped, having the entrance at the side, and 
is composed of dried grass stems with a bit 
of moss or dry leaves. 


leaves at the base of a stump. 


The inside is lined 
with finer grass or hair, and in this respect 
differs from that of the Willow Wren. It is 
difficult to find. 


Eiggs.—From six to seven eggs are laid. 
They are white, thickly spotted with purple, 
red, and ashy grey, the spots being most 
numerous at the large end, sometimes fori- 
ing a zone or entirely covering the end with 
a confluent blotch. 
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REVIEW. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTISTS’ 
DIRECTORY. 


Years ago, when Mr. Stainton issued a 
list of British Entomologists, every one 
wondered at the large number, but Mr. 
Stainton’s work is completely eclipsed by 
the production of our American friends. 
The title of the work is '‘ The International 
Scientist’s Directory, containing the Names, 
Addresses, Special departments of Study, 
etc., of Amateur and Professional Natural- 
ists, Chemists, Physicists, Astronomers, &c., 
&c.,in-America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania, compiled by Samuel E. Cassino.”’ 
It is not a new publication, for the intro- 
duction tells us that ‘the arrangement and 
general character of the Directory is the 
same as that for 1881.’ Indeed, it is too 
complete and perfect in the present edition 
for it to have been the first. It is a work of 
300 pages, each containing from forty to 
fifty names and addresses of ‘‘ scientists” 
(to use the American term), with their 
special! study and a number of other parti- 
culars. We give two from the first page as 
a sample of the work :— 

“waren, Eugene. M., P:O., Box 2,500, 
Philadelphia. Lepid. Rave butterflies bought, 
especially Hesperidz. C. Ex. Will furnish 
mineralogists, conchologists, botanists, orni- 
thologists, &c., with their desiderata in ex. 
for butterflies. 

‘Adams, W. H., Elmore, Peoria Co., 
Arch., Palgo,, Min. C. Offers fossil fruit, 
leaves, and other fossils of the coal measures 
in ex. for specimens in Arch., of any kind or 
country, or limited number of fine minerals. 
Scientific societies and colleges requested 
to correspond, to whom I will send first 
package.” | 

The portion devoted to Great Britain 
occupies 85 pages, and must contain nearly 
4000 names, addresses, &c. The particulars 
are perhaps not so full asin the American 


portion, and those marked “‘C”’ as having 
a collection, or ‘‘Ex’’ as desiring to exchange 
specimens are not so numerous, but as these 
particulars are only obtainable by direct 
communication from the persons themselves, 
this is not to be wondered at. We have 
tried in vain to find any well known name 
not given in the book, but of course, among 
so many the greater number are unknown 
The range of subjects may be 
gathered from the fact that over 100 


to us. 


contractions are used to express the differ- 
ent branches of science followed, as in the 
above example. The usefulness of sucha 
book is not to be calculated, especially to | 
those who desire to exchange with natura- 
lists in other countries, or who follow some 
branch of study that has but few devotees, 
and in which they would be glad to know 
who are their fellow workers. The book is 
published in Boston, U.S., by S. E. Cassino, 
and the price is two Dollars. 
neatly printed, but has only paper covers, 
which are perhaps deemed servicable enough 
for an annual publication. 


It is very 


LIVE ANIMALS. 


In our last issue, in commenting upon the 
Parcels’ Post, we stated that we had written 
to the Postmaster General on the subject, 
informing him that entomologists were, as 
he doubtless knew, in the habit of sending 
living larve, pupz, &c. by post, notwith- 
that ‘‘Live Animals’ were 
prohibited from being so sent, and asking 
that some regulation should be framed 
allowing these, at any rate, to be sent by 
the Parcels’ Post when carefully packed, 
instead of compelling the evasion of the law 
as practised at To this 
received a reply which seemed to be studi- 
ously evasive of the point at issue. Our 
readers will find it on page 155, and will 
notice that it states that it is ‘not intended 


standing 


present. we 
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in any way to narrow the facilities now 
enjoyed by the public, for the transmisson 
of entomological specimens, but will rather 
extend them,” still the difficulties of dis- 
criminating between one class of live animals 
and another was so great, that it had been 
necessary to make the prohibition absolute. 
That was in effect saying; we know, as you 
tell us, that the rule is evaded now, and we 
hope the evasion will be extended under 
the new regulation, but we cannot well draw 
up rules to make the practicelegal. That, at 
allevents, was our rendering of the communi- 
cation, which so carefully avoided replying to 
our remarks on the acknowledged evasion 
of the rule, but said ‘‘ that the facilities now 
It would 
appear however, whatever is to be done 
when the Parcels’ Post comes into operation, 
the rule is to be rigidly enforced in the 
One of our friends sent a box 


enjoyed '’ were to be extended. 


meantime. 
of larvee to a correspondent in France, but 
instead of transmitting it as directed, it was 
detained in the General Post Office, and the 
following circular forwarded. 


‘‘ Returned Letter Office, 
‘‘ General Post Office, 
“ Fane 11th, 1883. 


“ Madam,—ti have to inform you thata 
‘ Packet addressed to you (from Tenbury), 
‘containing Live Insects (Caterpillars) is 
“detained at this office, it being contrary 
“to law to forward through the Post 
“Office anything likely to injure the con- 
“tents of the Mail Bags, or to do harm 
‘to any Officer of the Department.” 

‘Personal application must be made 
‘here for the Packet, between the hours 
“of ro and 4 (on Saturdays between 10 
‘and 1), and it will be delivered to the 
‘person applying for it; but, if not 
“applied for within five days from the 
‘‘ present time, it will be disposed of.” 


‘Tam, your obedient Servant, 
‘“'G, R. SmituH, Controller.”’ 
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The circular was addressed to a lady resid- 
ing at ‘‘ Escaudoeuvres Nord, France.” 

Any one gifted with a vivid imagination 
might try to picture the consternation of 
the post office officials at discovering that 
such an alarmingly dangerous packet had 
been intended to pass through their hands. 
The explosion in Whitehall, and threatened 
blowing down of the Houses of Parliament 
were really nothing tothis. The ‘‘harm” 
that might have been done to the “ officers 
of the department ’’ was really serious. 
Had the packet contained a few living 
specimens of the devil’s coach-horse (Ocypus 
olens), the ‘‘department ”’ would, doubtless, 
have been abandoned the instant the diaboli- 
cal looking creatures turned up their black 
tails and showed the white teeth they carry 
in them. But, joking apart, what can we 
think of the “‘department”’ that suggeststo a 
Jady in France that she shall make a per- 
the General Post Office, 
London, to remove a packet calculated ‘ to 
do harm ”’ to the Officials of the office; that 
only allows her five days to do so; and that 


sonal —caile at 


would live 
without fresh food during the time. The 
lady, rot being inclined to undertake the 


imagines the ‘‘caterpillars”’ 


journey, sent the circular to her English 
correspondent, who naturally complained 
that the packet had been detained. To 
this letter the following reply has been 
received. The italics are ours. 


‘General Post Office, 
June 22nd, 1833.”’ 

‘Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 
‘75th instant, I have to inform you that 
‘the packet in question, which contained 
“live caterpillars, was quite unfit for trans- 
‘mission by post.” 

“Tt was found necessary to destroy it 
“after it had been left in the Returned 
‘‘ Letter Office for several days.”’ 

‘You are entirely mistaken in suppos- 
‘ing that any live animals are transmis- 
sible by post.”’ 
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‘The prohibition, which will be found 

‘“‘at page 15, of the Post Office Guide, has 

‘been in torce for a great many years.”’ 

‘s Fam, Sir, 
‘‘ Your obedient Servant, 
‘“ Henry R. FYE, 
‘ (for the Secretary.)”’ 

AP _Wecie sq.” 

So the matter stands at present. Our 
correspondent assures us that the box was 
very well packed, and having received many 
ourselves from the same lady, we are quite 
prepared to believe that it had been pur- 
posely opened. That living larve do con- 
stantly pass to and from the continent by 
post is quite certain, and long may it con- 
tinue to be so. The question now is whether 
anything can be done to get the restriction 
modified, or whether we must continue to 
evade the law as we do at present, but bea 
It 
is quite certain that entomologists cannot 

do without the privilege of sending living 
| larve, &c., by post, and though we don’t 
| like the idea of recommending any govern- 


little more careful not to be found out. 


ment regulation to be systematically broken, 
| we do not see what other course entomolo- 
gists can adopt. 


' We observe a newspaper paragraph states 

that there is likely to be a postponement of 
; the commencement of the Parcels Post, in 
} consequence of the intimations received as 
»\to the number of parcels likely to be for- 
) warded by it, being largely in excess of what 
~\|had been calculated upon, the Postmaster 
| General, desiring it to work without a hitch, 
(thinks it better to postpone the date for 
_ commencing it, rather than have any irregu- 
larities. . 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
BIRDS. 


Tue LitTLe GreBE.—I have got a speci- 
‘men of the Little Grebe here in summer 


ee ee 
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plumage. It was shot on the 28th May.— 
R. Hann, Byers Green. 

(We scarcely think this an exceptional 
circumstance, for we know the species 
breeds in some numbers at the reservoir 
of the Hartlepool Gas and Water Co., not 
very many miles from Byers Green. Had 
it been any other Grebe it would have been 
more noteworthy.—Ebps. Y.N.) 


A STRANGE PLACE FoR A NeEstT.—In the 
ship-yard of Messrs, E. Withy and Co. here, 
is a large crane, at the top of which, where 
it is open to admit the sheave, a sparrow 
has built her nest. The crane is in constant 
use, but the bird neither notices the work- 
men about, the movement of the sheave, 
nor of the chain, but flies in and out with 
the utmost unconcern. It appears now to 
have young birds, and seems quite likely to 
bring them up.—James Dixon, Hartlepool, 
June roth, 1883. 


IN THE NUMBER OF EGGS 
LAID By SOME Birps, April, 1883.—Resum- 


DECREASE 


ing my rambles in search of eggs and 
nests this year, I have been struck with the 
falling off in the number of eggs laid by 
some of our commoner birds. With the 
beginning of the month, blackbirds, thrushes, 
robins, &c., were all either sitting or laying. 
In few cases have I found a blackbird’s nest 
containing four eggs, not once with five, the 
majority of them containing three, whilst 
some hatched one young one out of two 
eggs. 
found, eight only contained four eggs, one 


Thrushes, out of nearly fifty nests 


five (the last one laid in this case was very 
little larger than a hedge-sparrow’s and 
contained no yolk), the rest containing but 
twos and threes. Robins have seldom ex- 
ceeded four, with the exception of one nest 
I found in which there were three young 
ones and five rotten eggs—an extraordinary 
Missel thrushes 
have not, to my knowledge, exceeded three; 
whilst ten chaffinches’ nests out of a dozen 


contained but four eggs. Hedge-sparrows 


number for this bird. 
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have seldom hatched more than two young 
ones out of four eggs laid. The above notes 
are penned entirely from my own observa- 
tion. What is the cause of this seeming 
phenomenon? Can the cold weather of 
March have anything to do with it?— 
Wivyiam P. Extis, Enfield. 

SPRING MiGrRANTS.—The April visitors 
have made their appearance in this neigh- 
bourhood somewhat early this year, as the 
tollowing list will prove:—The Chiff-chaff 
(S. hippolais) came on April 2nd; the Wil- 
low Warbler (S. trochilus) on the 5th; the 
Wryneck (Y. torqwilla) on the 7th; the 
Chimney Swallow (Z. rustica) on the 16th; 
the Redstart (V ruticilla), Tree Pipit (A. 
arboreus), and Cuckoo (C. canorous) on the 
toth; the Sedge Warbler (S. phragmitis), 
Whitethroat (C. cinerea). and Nightingale 
(P. luscinia) or. the 20th; and the House 
Martin (H urbica) on the 26th. Though 
now writing on the oth day of May, I have 
not as yet noticed either the Swift (C. apus), 
Turtle Dove (C. turtur), Land Rail (C 
pratensis) or Spotted Flycatcher (M grisola), 
consequently the May visitors are rather 
late—W. H. WaRNER, Standlake, Witney. 


INSECTS. 
COLEOPTERA. 


COLEOPTERA CAPTURES IN APRIL.--Cecen- 
dela campestris sometimes out near rabbit 
warrens; Aphodius prodromus, A. ater, A. 
pinitarius, S. quadrimaculatum, &c.,amongst 
dung; Dromius 4-notatus and Notiopilus 
aquaticus by the side of streams abundantly ; 
N. biguttatus round haystacks; Anchomenus 
prasinus and A. albipes swarming every- 
where; A. parwmpunctatus, A. marginatus, 
and A. viduus fairly common in a brickfield, 
and one specimen of Anchomenus gracilipes 
also in a brickfield; Philonthus laminatus ; 
Nebria brevicollis very plentiful, besides 
many others not worth recording and some 
which I cannot name.—WILLIAM P. ELLIS, 
Enfield Chase. 
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: LEPIDOPTERA. 

VARIETY OF D. CarPpopHAGA.—I had the 
pleasure of taking a splendid variety of this 
species, at the flowers of Silene inflata, the 
other night. 
ance to anything I had seen before, that I 


It was so different in appear- 
did not recognise itin the net. The speci- 
mens we get here are rather dark—often 
very dark—and the markings very clear and 
distinct. 
colour, and has no markings at all, except 


This, however, is nearly white in 


the margins of the stigmata. It is very much 
lighter than the palest specimen of the 
variety Ochvacea in Mr. Robson’s cabinet. 
It has rather a shiny appearance, but is in 
very good condition.—JAMES Drxon, Hart- 
lepool, 19th June, 1883. 


QUERIES. 
27: 


In some seasons noctue are equally scarce 
at both sugar and flowers. Is it possible 


that they do not require nourishment in — 


such years, or how are they supposed to 


obtain it 2—J.O. 
28. 


Casts oF Fisu, &c.—Will any correspon- 
dent of the Young Naturalist tell me how to 
proceed to make a cast of a fish or similar 
animal ?—R.B.B. 

29. 

THE GREY SLUG.—What is the best way 
to destroy the common grey slug, so des- 
tructive in gardens ?—R.B.B. 

30. 

SALT WATER AguariuM.—Is it possible 
to keepa small salt-water aquarium in good 
order without changing the water, and how 
shall I know when I have added enough 
fresh water to make up for that lost by 
evaporation >—R.B.B. 

Zi. 

To REMovE MoutLp From INsEcT.—I am 
living ina new house and find the damp | 
has penetrated my insect drawers, and very 
many of the best specimens have become | 


’ insect, 
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mouldy. I have dried some of them, and 
tried to brush off the obnoxious fungus, but 
have not succeeded satisfactorily. I am 
recommended to use carbolic acid, will 
some of your readers tell me how to pro- 
ceed? Iam afraid the effect of this in my 
drawers would be to destroy my specimens 


altogether.—X.Y.Z. 


REPLIES. 
6 

THE Gipsy Motuy.—No general reply 
having been given to this query, I would say 
that it is a subject that has occupied my 
attention for a long time, andI asked a 
similar question some years ago in the pages 
of ‘Science Gossip.” To that I received 
no reply, nor have I ever met with a collector 
who took Dispar. 
name for a British insect—the Large Copper, 
which bore the same specific name has 


It must surely bea fatal 


disappeared, and I am afraid the same 
must be said of the Gipsy Moth also. A 
few years ago I made it my _ business 
to ask every one of my correspondents if 
they knew any one who took Dispar, or if 
they could supply me with a captured 
Not one of them knew of a 
recent capture, or had a captured example 
at their disposal. I was recently told that 

those so freely reared in this country were 
| from French eggs originally, and were what 
might be called the continental type of the 
differing considerably from old 
English specimens. 


specimen. 


P. vutilis, the contin- 
| ental form of the Large Copper, differs it 


| will be remembered, from the English 


specimens. 


The Gipsy does not seem to 
.) deteriorate by close interbreeding, and 
| sometimes breeds exceedingly true. A 


=| Darlington collector bred a male with pale 


| bands, and from it, obtained large numbers 
| of the same form, which is figured in 
_. Mosley’s Illustrations, from a specimen in 
| my collection. Mr. Tugwellrecently showed 
_) me two pair, in which the hind wings had a 
| circular piece wanting at the tip. Had the 
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pieces been cut out with a pair of scissors it 
could not have been more regularly done, 
and he informed me that the whole brood 
of seventy or eighty specimens, all had the 
same peculiarity.—JouN E. Rosson, Hartle- 
pool. 


22. 


SUDDEN APPEARANCE OF PLANTS.—Your 
correspondent, J.G.H., asks if it is correct — 
that Sisymbrium Ivio (the London Rocket), 
sprung up in large numbers, on the ruins of 
London, after the great fire; if there are 
other similar cases; and how they are 
accounted for. There is no reason to dis- 
pute the correctness of the statement about 
S.Jvio. It is not a very common plant, but 
is chiefly found on old walls and waste 
The seeds fall into 
cracks and crannies, where, for want of 
light, air, or moisture, they are unable to 


ground in large cities. 


germinate, and remain dormant, perhaps, 
for years. Something occurs to the walls— 
they are burnt down, pulled down, or other- 
wise disturbed ; the seeds that had not the 
conditions necessary for germination, now 
find them, and in a case like the great fire of 
London, where the ruin was not only very 
extensive, but much lay undisturbed for a 
long time, the plants had an opportunity ot 
showing themselves in sufficiently large 
numbers to call general attention to the 
circumstance. Now-a-days, when the ruins 
of a fire are quickly removed, and new 
buildings spring at once from the ashes of 
the old, such an occurrence could scarcely 
take place; and, indeed, modern build- 
ings, more solidly and compactly built, do 
not so readily allow plants ofany kind to grow 
upon them. There are many similar cases 
on record, one of the most interesting being 
mentioned by Macauley, in the fourth volume 
of his History of England. After the battle of 
Landen, in 1693, the ground where the bodies 
of those slain in the fight had been interred, 
was, in the next summer, covered with 
poppies, the seeds of which had been lying 
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dormant in the soil, and started into life on 
being disturbed. Macauley’s words are so 
graphic that they are well worth quoting— 

“During many months the ground was 
strewn with skulls and bones of men and 
horses, and with fragments of hats and 
shoes, saddles and holsters. The next sum- 
mer the soil, fertilised by twenty thousand 
corpses, broke forth into millions of poppies. 
The traveller who, on the road from Saint 
Trou to Tirlemont, saw that vast sheet of 
rich scarlet spreading from Landen to 
Neerwinden could hardly help fancying 
that the figurative prediction of the Hebrew 
prophet was literally accomplished, that the 
earth was disclosing her blood and refusing 


to cover the slain.”—JoHn E. Rosson, | 


Hartlepool. 
25. 

Tue MoLe anp Its CastLe.—I think 
that Mr. Decie in his query and reference 
to my paper on the Mole, has made me say 
something Ididnotsay. The word“ castle’ 
is not in my paper at all. I used the term 
habitation, 
giving my own authority even about this, 
prefacing my remarks with ‘‘ The mole is 
said,” &c. 


myself knows where, in popular Natural 


and carefully refrained from 


Mr. Decie, no doubt; as well as 


Histories, such statements are made, and 
such terms used. I have seen a figure in 
more than one of these books, of the fortress 
of the mole, surrounded with lines almost 
like the trenches by which a besieging force 
approaches a walled city, and it occurred to 
me that it was very likely the term “‘ castle,”’ 
and ‘fortress,’ in connection with moles, 
had arisen from the appearance such a 
drawing presents. The lines representing 
the trenches, are doubtless the runs of the 
animal. Without knouwimg anything more 
about the matter than I did two years ago 
when that paper was written, I would now 
suggest to Mr. Decie and others interested, 
whether the nest of the mole, and “ mole’s 
castle’ are not synonymous terms. The 


nest I believe is always made where several 


run converge. Mr. Gregson said, this was 
always at the highest portion of the ground, 
and it seems reasonable that it should be so, 
otherwise the young might be drowned in 
If then the safest 
| place is selected as the site for the nest, 


the nest in wet weather. 


surely the same place would be selected for 
the winter retreat. I am only reasoning 
about it, and not taking anything asa fact. 


I met with an old molecatcher in my rambles 
the other day and tried to getsome informa- 


tion from him, but I came to theconclusion 
he either had none toimpart, or he was afraid 
He 
talked about the mole’s castle as if it were 
really a fortified place; and when I disputed 
his statement that the mole lived on the 


I should set up a rival establishment. 


roots of grass and other plants, he gave me 
a look that ought to have scorched me up 
on the spot, then walked away muttering 
something I could imagine to be the reverse 
of complimentary to myself. Since the note 
in Vol. II. about mole tracks on snow, I 
have had the opportunity of seeing such 
marks for myself, and for some time was 
much puzzled to know what the tracks 
At last I decided they were those of 
moles, and I will conclude these notes with 
another query. 


were. 


I expressed my inability in 
the paper referred to above, to explain the | 
small size of the holes through which moles 
throw out the soil. To this I have seen 
no reply. May I ask, further, if anyone has 
seen evidence of the manner in which moles 
reach the surface of the snow and burrow 
again? I tried in vain to make it out my- 


self—J. OSBORNE. - 


DuPLicaTEes.—Imagines of M. artemis and 
D. ceruleocephala ; larve of E. lanestris, V. Io, 
Y. elutata, H. defoliavia, and P. pilosaria, and 
ova of N. ziczac from Irish specimens. 
DESIDERATA.—Larve or pupz of Lepidop- 
tera.—(Miss) Prescott Deciz, Bockleton 
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(Bellis perrenis.) 
By J. P. SoutTer, Bishop Auckland. 
| ‘* This small flower to Nature dear, 
While moon and stars their courses run ; 


Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
| Companion of the sun. 


It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 
| Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December's arms. 


| ’Tis Flora’s page—in every place, 
In every season fresh or fair, 

| It opens with perennial grace 
And blossoms everywhere. 


On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer’s reign, 
The daisy never dies.”’ 

As old Culpeper saith the daisy 
needeth no description, and it is as 
well-beloved as it is well-known, It 
is the joy of childhood’s sportive hours, 
and the solace of age’s quieter mo- 
menents ; it is the very robin amongst 
- flowers, as universal a favourite as it 
-iscommon. The Daisy belongs to the 
largest and most generally distributed 
| Natural Order Composite, which takes 
its name from the composite structure 
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| of the infloresence, and by which it 


may always be readily recognised. The 
end of the peduncle, or flower stalk, 
becomes broadened out and on it a 
number of individual little flowers, 
called florets, are arranged, as a rule 
each one being perfect and complete 
in itself, and the whole is surrounded 
by a circle of scaly leaves called the 
involucre. Beginners often mistake this 
covering for the calyx of ordinary 
flowers, and it certainly performs the 
function of a common or general calyx, 
but in this order the calyx proper of 
each floret is either reduced to a mere 
rim, or it is transformed into a fringe 
of hairs, which, when mature, sur- 
mounts the fruit in the guise of the 
familiar thistle or dandelion down, and 
it is then of the first importance in 
wafting the seeds to a distance. The 
corolla is always more or less tubular, 
often entirely so; with five teeth, show- 
ing the union of the five petals, as in 
the central florets of the daisy; at 
other times they are prolonged into a 
one-sided strapshaped appendage, and 
are then called ligulate, as in the ray 
of the daisy and the whole of the dan- 
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delion florets, or as they appear in the | the aggregated multitude of florets, 


double-flowered daisy of the gardens. 
The stamens are always five in number, 
they are attached internally to the tube 


of the corolla, they curiously cohere by 


their anthers into a hollow tube, 
through which the single style with its 
forked stigma is pushed. In the 
florets of many plants in this order the 
stamens come to maturity before the 
stigmas, and the anthers, opening on 
their inner face, the pollen falls into 
the cavity of the tube, through which 
it is pushed by the ascending style, 
where for some little time it lies ex- 
posed at the opening of the corolla, 
readily accessible and easily carried 
away to adjacent florets by every insect 
visitor. This process may be observed 
in the central florets, ‘the eye”’ of the 
daisy, but itis even more noticeable 
in those commonly cultivated green- 
house flowers—cinerarlasa—in which 
the corollas are often of a dark purple 
colour whilst the pollen is of a bright 
yellow. As if obviously designed to 
the style 
pushes its way through the anther tube, 
a solid looking club-shaped body, but 


when it has surmounted and overtopp- 


prevent — self-fertilisation, 


ed the anthers and corolla, having 
brushed aside its own pollen in its 
progress, 1t expands into two forked 
arms which curl back exposing their 
inner face which is the stigmatic sur- 
face, and is readily impregnated with 


In 


pollen from contiguous flowers. 


forming the head there is always a 
succession in the various stages of 
development, the outer florets will 
have reached maturity and been ferti- 
lised before the inner will have become 
at all expanded, and hence the head 
as a whole remains a long time in 
bloom. 

In Composite there are three very 
distinct types of flower heads, which 
are of great assistance in arranging the 
multitudinous number of species. In 
the first, of which the thistle is the 
type, the florets are all tubular and 
similar. In the second group the florets 
are also all uniform, but strap-shaped 
as in the dandelion, whilst in the third 
or daisy, the two types are combined, | 
for whilst the central florets are all 
tubular, the outer row are ligulate and 
expanded intoaray. ‘The daisy is an 
excellent illustration of the gradual 
transition and development of organs, 
showing how change of shape has 
influenced and determined function. 
We have seen that the flower head of 
this order is a community of individu- 
als aggregated together for mutual aid 
and help. We have often insisted 
upon the benefits and even necessity 
of the visits of insects to flowers. In 
this case the individual florets are so 
small that were they produced singly 
they might easily be overlooked. So 
the first obvious advantage of the clus- 
tered flower head is to render the | 
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blossoms as a whole more conspicuous. 
This advantage is shared alike by the 
thistle and dandelion, and in these two 
| types the florets are all alike in func- 
| tion, each being capable of deriving 
similar benefits from the visits of the 
| Insect guests, and contributing an 
| equal quota to the common good. But 
in the daisy and other ray flowered 
| species, not only is the flower head 
| more showy and doubtless attractive 
_ by its greater expanse, and the different 
| colours which often prevails in the two 
| parts—as im the yellow centre and 
_ white crimson tipped ray of the daisy 
| —making it doubly alluring, but they 
| also being endowed with-mobility, rise 
| up and fold over the precious central 
florets, at night shielding them injury, 
| and also when the air is laden with 
_ moisture protecting them rain and dew. 
| But Nature conserves all her energies 
/ and wastes none of her forces, and 
this truly marvellous endowment and 
development has been acquired at the 
expense of one of the essential organs. 
Thus the ray florets of the daisy are 
_ unisexual, that is they are pistillate 
| only, the stamens being absent, and 
although they produce fruit and per- 
fect seeds they are entirely dependent 
| for the fertilising influence of the pol- 
| len, upon the central florets, which 
they protect and shield. This division 
of labour, as it may be called, is carried 
still further in the “ox-eye” daisy, 
and other similar large rayed plants, 
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in which the ligulate florets often ex- 
ceed and inch in length. In these 
plants the essential organs of the ray 
florets have become completely abor- 
tive, and, consequently, the florets 
showy though they be, are entirely 
neuter and barren, producing no seeds. 
And thus we see as the ray florets in- 
crease in size, and thus add to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the flower 
head, they individually become more 
and more sterile, seeming as if for the 
good of the community as a whole, they 
had performed a patriotic act of self- 
abnegation. An approach to the same 
state is seen in various wmbellifera, 
such as the Sweet Cicely, in which 
only a few of the central inconspicuous 
flowers produce seeds, whilst the larger 
A beautiful 
exainple of the same law is furnished 


outer ones are barren. 


by the snowball or guelder rose (/7- 
burnum opulus), which owes the attrac- 
tive beauty of its pure clusters of blos- 
soms to the largely developed corollas 
of the neuter outer flowers, the small 
inconspicuous central greenish ones 
alone producing fruits. We see an 
analagous case in the animal world, in 
j ants and bees, the most highly specia- 
lised of all the insect tribes, with their 
well regulated communities and three 
classes of inhabitants—females, males, 
and neuters. 
The Daisy is generally distributed 
throughout Europe, extending even to 
Iceland. It also occurs in N. Africa 
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and N. America, but it does not cross 
the Equator, and its cheerful sunny 
face 1s sadly missed by our colonists at 
the Antipodes, imported specimens 
have been all but worshipped for the 
tender associations which cluster round 
it. 
or pasture plant, luxuriating amongst 
the grass of lawns, where the herbage 
is kept short, being detested by the 
oramental gardener whose smooth vel- 
vety turf it rapidly destroys, and 


The daisy is essentially a pascual 


various engines have been devised 
for its destruction. It spreads quickly 
by means of its short offsets which 
spring off on every side and take 
root freely. If the surrounding grass 
is allowed to grow rank it soon chokes 
off the daisy, which in a_ season 
Its ap- 
pearance and disappearance has also 


or two becomes extirpated. 


been associated with the presence or 
absence of sheep. Only three or four 
different species are known, and it is 
not very subject to variation. One of 
the most singular forms is what is 
known in cultivation as the “hen 
and chicken’s” daisy. In its earlier 
stages it is scarcely distinguishable 
from the ordinary garden daisy, but 
after the primary flower head has 
reached maturity, within the circle of 
the cup-like involucre is produced a 
’ whorl of eight or ten slender flower 
stalks an inch or more in length, and 
each bearing a miniature daisy, the 
whole effect is singularly pretty. This 
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abnormal freak has been met with in 
the wild state, but it is very rare, al- 
though it is a permanent variety and 
easily multiplied by root division. 

The name of daisy or day’s-eye was 
given to it by Chaucer, the first of 
English poets, and whose favourite 
flower it was, he never tired of singing 
its praises :-— 

‘Of all the floures in the mede, [rede 
Than love I most, these floures white and 
Soch that men callen daises in our town; 
To them I have so grete affection, » 

As I said erst, whan comen is the maie 
That in my bed there daweth me no daie, 
That I n’'am up and walking in the mede, 
To see this flour ayenst the sunne sprede: 


When it upriseth early by the morrow, 
That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow."' 


And so on interminably, but the phrase- 
ology is so quaint and the spelling so 
barbarous that further quotation from 
the rare old poet may readily be dis- 
pensed with, although he be the Eng- 
lish Homer. This fine old Anglo- 
Saxon name deges-eage, eye-of-day— 
Old Englsh dateseyghe, is from the 
habit of the daisy opening and closing 
its flower with the daylight. Another 
popular name for the daisy is “ bruise- 
wort,” from its -reputed efficacy as a 
salve or ointment for sprains and 
bruises. Turner, of the earliest writers 
on English botany, says that in North- | 
umberland the daisy is known as dan- 
wort or banewort, because it helpeth 
broken bones to knit again. I believe 
this name if it ever existed 1s now quite 
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obsolete, but the old author may easily 
have mistaken the local Scotch name 
of bairnwort, from children being so 
fond of playing with the flowers to 
make necklaces of, &c. Pronounced 
with the characteristic Northumbrian 
burr it might very readily be written 
down danewort, and the supposed pro- 
perties tacked on to fit the derivation. 
The name of banewort is now applied 
in a very different sense to (Aanculus 
flammula), because it is supposed to 
bane sheep, as its irritating properties 
are said to induce ulceration of the in- 
testines. Even the very touch of the 
daisy was supposed to possess healing 
virtue, especially on the Borders, where 
the harmless superstition yet lingers ; 
and many a poor wan invalid is buoyed 
up with the hope that he will be in- 
vigorated and restored to health when 
he gets his foot upon the expanded 
flower of the daisy. We may smile at 
the simple guileless belief of the rustic, 
but ancient. faiths live long and die 
hard, and when the convalescent con- 
sumptive furtively plants his feeble 
footsteps on the flower of spring the 
act is innocent at least, and I should 
be loth to dispel the dear delusion. It 
is a common saying that it is never 
spring till you can place your foot on 
twelve daises at once; and, in certain 
rural districts, so pleasing are the 
associations or anticipations at sight of 
the first daisy of spring that it is cus- 
-tomary to go down on the hands and 
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knees and bite off the precious flower- 
head, which is then carefully treasured 
as a pledge of future good luck 
throughout the coming season. It 
must be slightly ludicrous to see strong 
burly farmers thus voluntary kissing 
old mother earth, In the language of 
flowers the daisy is the emblem of 
innocence, cheerfulness, &c. In France 
it is called Marguerite, from the Latin 
Margarita, a pearl, and the lady’s name 
Margaret has the same meaning. This 
name is said to have been appropriated 
to the daisy because it was worn by 
St. Louis, of France, in one of the 
Crusades, im honour of his wife Mar- 
gerite whose crest it was, as the Iris 
lily (Fleur-de-luce} was his. The daisy 
was also the device of Margaret of Anjou, 
and Francis I. used to call his sister 
the Marguerite of Marguerites, that is 
the pearl of pearls, or daisy of daisies, 
truly a charming name. But alas! for 
the poetry and romance of the pretty 
legend, many long ages before the 
appearance of either of these pale 
Margarets, the daisy was avowedly the 
flower of St. Mary Magdalene, whose 
character and history are sufficiently 
well known, and who along with the 
| equally notorious St. Margaret of 
Cortona, were the patron saints of all 
fair ladies. The ancient herbalists said 
the daisy and all similar plants with 
spreading white rag florets. having a 
fancied resemblance to the moon, were 
under her dominion, and therefore 
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invaluable for the cure of certain 
diseases. Hence we have Herb Mar- 


garet, Maudlin, Maghet, Mayweed, 
Moondaisy, and a host of others, all 
daisy-shaped plants, with similar re- 
puted properties. In pagan times it 
was dedicated to Diana. On the Con- 


tinent especially the daisy is held in 


high esteem as a divination plant in 
love affairs; and in some countries it 
is believed that if you chew three daisies 
after a tooth has been extracted you 
will have no more toothache. In Scot- 
land the daisy is always called the 
“ gowan,” which is by some derived 
from the Dutch gulden—golden—and 
primarily applied to yellow flowered 
plants, as the marsh marigolds—yellow 
gowans ; the dandelion—horse gowans; 
the globe flower—witches gowans, &c. 
As it is so common a north country 
word some refer it to the Celtic gugan, 
a bud or flower; and an even more 
appropriate derivation is from the Cel- 
tic guen—beautiful—which the daisy 
Thus 


what has been characterised as the 


pre-eminently is. Burns, in 
finest love song in any language, epito- 
mises and sums up in a single line the 
whole charms and graces of a Scottish 
rural maid, when he sings :— | 
‘‘ Her face is fair, her heart is true, 
As spotless as she’s bonnie O; 
The opening gowan weet wi’ dew, 
Nae purer is than Nannie QO.” 
The Botanic name Bellis also means 
beautiful, and perennis refers to the 


constant long continued succession of 


its flowers. There is any amount of 
fairy lore clustered round the daisy; 
thus not only is it used as a cradle in 
which the tiny green elves can rock 
and soothe their infants to sleep, but 
in the mimic tournaments of the pigmy 
warriors a tuft of daisies was placed 
in the seat of honour to which obei- 
sance was made by the victor, in the 
same way as the Queen of Beauty was 
the days of 
chivalry by the the knights and squires 


honoured in palmy 
of our own race. 

The habit of the daisy of folding up 
its starlike petals and going to sleep at 
night, has been made the occasion of 
some of the choicest poetical imagery. 
Here is what one of the foremost prose 
poets of the day has written: ‘The 
daisies were all asleep, spotting the 
green grass with stars of carmine, for 
their closed red tips, like the finger 
points of two fairy hands, tenderly 
joined together, pointed up in litle 
cones, to keep the yellow stars warm 
within that they might shine bright 
when the great star of day came to look 
for them.” And the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, rugged and uncouth as he often 
was, homely in speech yet ever pure 
and honest in sentiment, with a robust 
manliness which smells of the heather, 
in one of the best. most popular of his 


pastoral songs :— 
‘When the Blewart bears a pearl, 
And the Daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonnie Lucken gowan 
Has faulded up her.e’e— 
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Then the laverock frae the blue lift 
Draps down and thinks nae shame, 
To woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame.” 

Then in sober prose he says, ‘ There’s 
the daisy, naebody cares muckle aboot 
the daisy, till you ask them, and then 
they say they hae aye liked it, and 
quote Burns. Noo naebody tires 0’ 
the: daisy. A’ the warld would be 
sorry gin a’ the daisies were deid.” 
It must be conferred that the daisy is 
somewhat of a laggard, as it is gener- 
ally eight o’clock before it awakes, and 
it has retired to rest by five in the 
afternoon ; but much depends upon 
the brightness of the day and the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere. 
It is only during the first three or 
four days of their expansion that the 
daisy petals exhibit this mode of motion, 
but the immense number and constant 
succession of flowers makes the effect 
very striking in a pasture-field. Space 
would fail to enumerate all the beau- 
teous passages from the poets about 
“the daisy pied” as Shakspeare calls 
it. One stanza only from what I may 
call our national song, and sordid and 
seared must be the heart in which it 
fails to revive the memories and asso- 
ciations of youth. Picture the meeting 
of the two old schoolmates, the 
hearty grasp of the hand, and the 
electric thrill of sympathy at the 
words,— | 


‘‘ We twa hae run aboot the braes 
And pu’d the gowans fine, 
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But we’ve wandered mony a weary fit 
Sin the days o’ auld lang syne.”’ 


Only one more quotation from the 
same gifted bard, which for true pathos 
has never been excelled, if ever equalled, 
in the lyric poetry of any country or 
any age :— 

“To a mountain daisy, on turning 


one down with the plough, April, 
1786. 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour, 

For I maun crush amang the stoure, 
Thy slender stem ; 

To save thee now is past my. power, 
Thou bonnie gem. 


Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark companion meet, 
Bending thee mang the dewy weet, 
Wi’ speckled breast, 
When upward springing, blithe to greet 
The purplin’ east. 


Cauld blew the bitter biting north 

Upon thy early humble birth, 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 


The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa’s maun 
shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field 
Unseen, alane. 


There in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawy bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies.” 
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(Continued from page 180.) 


Chap. VII.—LETTER. FROM MR. PARKIN, 


WAKEFIELD. 


It is with pleasure I reply to your letter, 
in reference to our late friend James Varley. 
I think it would be about the year 1870 when 
first I came to know him, through the intro- 
duction of the late Mr. Talbot. Soon after 
that time our acquaintance grew into a 
strong friendship, which I am happy to say 
continued uninterrupted to his last days. 
We frequently paid visits to each others’ 
homes, and corresponded on matters chiefly 
relating to ornithology, announcing the 
frequent additions to his rapidly increasing 
collection. I have oft noticed his steady 
perseverance, under many difficulties, in 
procuring fresh additions by his own gun, oft 
out at the break of day, and many times 
getting a good drenching, yet never deterred 
from the objects of hispursuits. But it was 
not until the Summer of 1876 I learned to 
know his true character as a naturalist, at 
that time he paid me a visit to Brampton, 
in Cumberland, a spot which seemed to 
give fair scope for his enjoyment. Though 
only in feeble health he was always on the 
alert, ever working, either collecting mosses 
for his cases, or carefully scanning every 
nook or cranny, in search of ferns, and the 
many interesting specimens of botany then 
in bloom, the bole of each tree also not being 
neglected, as evidenced by his well filled 
pocket collecting boxes, when the day drew 
to a close. During one of our evening 
rambles by the side of the river Irthing, we 
had the pleasure of finding a nest, containing 
four eggs of the Common Sandpiper, which 
he speedily cleared of their contents, care- 
fully packing them in cotton wool, for 
safety in carriage home ; as several more 
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pairs of these birds were about, he deter- 
mined to be out early next morning, in hope 
of procuring the young, and in this he was 
not disappointed. I shall not soon forget 
his looks of satisfaction on handing me from 
his pocket a chip box, containing four little 
beauties, which are now in his collection. | 
The evening we spent in skinning and 
mounting the little treasures, in hopes of 
more additions on the morrow. This he did, 
finding two more, also a pretty nest and 
eggs of the Pied Fly-catcher, also the pair 
of birds, which again found us ample work 
for the evening. | 

Next afternoon being beautifully fine, we 
determined to try fresh ground, chiefly in 
search of specimens in entomology. Re- 
turning home at the dusk of evening, we 
observed some funny looking objects at the 
edge of a projecting piece of rock, which on 
drawing nearer proved to be two young of 
the Tawny Owl, on the look out for the 
parent birds with their dainty meal. With 
a little scrambling up the rock, and a tussel 
with the young downeys, not exactly 
escaping without a few scratches on the 
hands, they were finally transferred to our 
pockets, one each, which we kept some time 
as pets, chiefly in order to study their 
peculiar positions. The morning following 
their capture, turned out too wet for outside 
work, so we determined on trying for a 
photograph of the two Owlets by the side of 
their new companion, in this we succeeded, 
for the two youngsters sat fairly quiet as if 
interested in our performance. 


Visiting Gilsland the day before his re- 
turn, we were climbing a steep bank, which 
proved almost too much for him, we drew 
up a bit for a rest, when presently he espied 
a specimen of the Geometra order, he had 
not previously taken himself, he sprung to 
his feet, saying, ‘‘ look here, what a beauty, 
this makes me a new man, my tiredness is 
entirely gone,’’ and to work again he went 
like a young one. We visited during his 
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stay many places of interest. Amongst them 
the fine old ruins of Lanercost Abbey, which 
looked very beautiful, thousands of the 
wild wall-flower with their bright yellow 
flowers jutting from the crevices of the 
mouldering ruins, those seemed greatly to 
interest him, and the keeper kindly allowed 
him a few roots to place in his botanical 
tin. Of the objects of interest, you will find 
a description in the Naturalist, which he 
penned on arriving home. The next time 
‘I saw him was when exhibiting part of his 
collection at the Y.N. Union Exhibition, at 
Leeds. | 
In the Summer of 1880, I had again the 
pleasure of his company, along with our 
dear old friend Talbot. This visit proved 
a rich treat to myself and many others, as 
we at Brampton, were just forming a 
Naturalist Society, so arranging a field-day 
during their stay, when a nice little party of 
nearly a score enjoyed a lovely afternoon’s 
“ramble, and Varley, with the great general 
“knowledge he possessed, added much to the 
pleasure of the company. We numbered 
amongst us several young ladies, real 
enthusiasts in entomology and botany. He 
had the pleasure of naming many captures, 
also numerous botanical specimens, and the 
impression given by the veteran Yorkshire 
naturalists Talbot and Varley, to those who 
‘had the pleasureto accompany them, will not 
soon be forgotton. We had many pleasant 
strolls during this visit, and were much 
privileged in our rambles through the kind- 
ness of the Keeper to the Earl of Carlisle. 
Before their return we paid another visit to 
Gillsland, this time in search of the little 
fern (Asplenium viride), ta find which we had 
to travel over some wild but lovely scenery, 
being then on the wastes of Bewcastle (one 
favourite spot of Sir Walter Scott). The 
wild whistle of the Curlew, the plaintive cry 
of the Pewitt, with here and there the Ring 
Ouzel, and flitting from stone to stone, on 
“the roughly winding Irthing, were the pretty 


Dippers; while almost beneath our feet 
were numerous fronds of the oak and beech 
ferns. and with a beautiful sun, just lower- 
ing to the west, laid like a panoramic view 
before us the range of Cambrian Hills— 
from Skiddaw in the west to Tindale Fell 
in the east—here the scene seemed to en- 
chant him, and, standing for a while leaning 
on his stick, repeated those lines of beauti- 
ful poetry. 


VARLEY’S FAVOURITE RECITATION. 


The wealth and dignities of state, 
The little things that men call great, 
Lack always power to impart 

Aught that can interest the heart. 


The charms that mind delights to trace 
Are those that dwell in Nature’s face— 
The only beauties that withstand 

The touch of time’s destroying hand. 


I leve thee, Nature! as a child 
Loves the dear mother that beguiled 
It’s many a tedious hour of pain 
And soothed it into health again. 


T love thee on the mountain wild, 
The verdant valley, or the mild 

Cool margin of some silvery stream, 
Whose waters in the sunlight gleam. 


I love at noon the twilight shade 
That gentle waving trees have made; 
To sit and let my spirit roam, 

And visit nature in her home. 


Or on the scented turf to lie 

And watch the meteor birds flit by— 
The friends that from some other clime 
Have come to share our summer time ;— 


And see the insects crawl, or fly 
Like spirits to their native sky, 

The embodied joy of sense they seem 
When dancing in the solar beam. 


Oh! ’tis a sense surpassing ease 

To feel the kiss of the cooling breeze, 
That like a spirit of love is sent 

From heaven to earth with good intent, 


That it might, with its gentle wing, 
Refresh and fan each we*ry thing; 
For if the meanest feel in pain, 
There’s balm to give it health again. 


It woos the rose, whose fragrant breath 
Defies the mighty power of death, 
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And wandering on through blooming fields, 
Receives the tribute each flower yields. 


Thus love rules all, it is the heart, 
Whence all our springs of life impart— 
The never-failing fountain head, 

From which all other springs are fed. 


The universe contains no place 
That has been left without its grace, 
And beauties o’er the picture laid 

In countless tints of life and shade. 


Pll never Nature bid farewell, 
Thou ever in my brain shall dwell, 
Till mind shall overgrow its clay, 
And lift its garments to decay. 

Since my return to Wakefield in 1881, I 
have frequently had the pleasure of his 
company, and though in failing health, his 
desire seemed ever onward in hopes of 
making his collection of birds as complete 
as possible. But as time brings all things 
to an end, there comes the closing scene to 
James Varley. I believe I would be the 
last amongst his many friends who visited 
him at Woasley. With what a fervent 
shake of the hand he welcomed my visit, it 
can never be forgotten; and the hour spent 
in talking over his ideas in regard to his 
collection. He seemed quite happy and 
resigned to the belief that he should never 
again see Almondbury. Twelve o'clock soon 
came (the appointed time for visitors to 
leave, when I bid him good-bye, soon to 
follow him to his last resting place. 

GEORGE PARKIN. 


BRITISH MOTHS. 
By Joun E. Rosson. 


THE Genus HEPIALUS. 

The present genus is one of the best 
marked in all the British fauna. The larve, 
pupze, and imagines are all easily recognised ; 
and whether on the wing or in the cabinet, 
the insects are readily distinguished from 
all others. Even in the egg state they have 
certain peculiarities of their own that are 
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not combined in the ova of any other genus. 
They are always very small in size compared 
with that of the insect. When first deposited 
they are quite colourless, but turn black in 
a very few hours. They are not covered 
with any viscid or gummy _ substance, 
causing them to adhere readily to anything 
with which they may come in contact, but 
being quite dry they fall readily to the very 
bottom of the grass or herbage, their mi- 
nuteness, too, helping them in their down- 
ward course. As the larve live below the 
surface of the earth, feeding on roots or 
underground stems, this is an evident advan- 
tage to the larve when they first emerge, 
for however well they may be adapted for 
travelling in their underground burrows, they 
move awkwardly on the surface, and could 
not easily climb about the stems and grass 
blades. It is difficult to speak with certainty 
of the habits of larve whose entire life is 
passed underground, and some of them, if 
not all, have the greatest possible antipathy 
to light, and will scarcely bear examination; 
yet the lives of some of them have been 
carefully investigated and are fully known. 
All of them pass more than one year in the 
larva state, but, so far as is known, they all 
emerge the second year. They are all of 
pale colours and have horny plates on the 
second segment. Those that I have seen 
appear small in proportion to the size of 
the insect; but this is more apparent than 
real, for the bodies of the imagines are but 
slender, and it is the great expanse of wing 
that makes them look so large. But my 
own. personal experience of their earlier 
stages is but scanty, and much of what is to 
follow is given on the authority of various 
observers. The pupa is very long in pro- 
portion to its width, and the covers to the 
wing Cases appear remarkably short. The 
abdomen is considerably extended and each 
joint fringed with a ring ofshort stiff points 
pointing backwards, which, no doubt, assist 
them in forcing themselves to the surface 
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when about to emerge. I once, in turning 
over a stone, exposed a pupa that afterwards 
produced Jupulinus. It was in a slight silken 
tube, and the moment it was uncovered it 
wriggled backwards by moving those abdo- 
minal segments with what seemed a circular 
motion, and it was quickly hidden from view. 
The imagines may be recognised at once by 
their extremely short antennz; those of 
humuli, the largest species, whose wings ex- 
pand from two inches to nearly three, are 
never more than a quarter of an inch in 


- length. Besides this marked peculiarity, 


there are several others that are not met 
with in combination in any other genus. 
The abdomen is long and comparatively 
slender ; the wings are very long in propor- 
tion to their breadth, and they do not over- 
lap at the base. Besides these, the sexes 
always differ, the female being larger and 
duller coloured. Their flight is also very 
peculiar, but as that of the different species 
varies considerably it will be more conveni- 
ent to speak of this under their respective 
heads. It may, however, be said here that 
the generic name Hepialus is derived from 
the peculiar flight, the derivation being 
according to The Accentuated List—'‘HEpra- 
Lus, a fever; from the fitful alternating 
flight of these insects.’’ The markings of 
ali the British species but one are somewhat 
alike in character, and may be described as 
a pale irregular band or line commencing at 
the tip of the wing, crossing to the hind 
margin, and then extending towards the 
base. In humuli, however, the male is with- 
out markings, except in the variety Heth- 
landica, and those of the female are darker, 
not lighter, than the ground colour, though 
otherwise similar in character. They are 
all summer insects, appearing on the wing 
from june to August. 


Humutt (L.), the Ghost Moth.— Whether 
this insect got its common name from 
the white colour of the male, or its pecu- 
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liar mode of flight, I am not prepared to 
say, but it is sufficiently common in country 
church yards to have attracted the attention 
of the superstitious, and the manner in 
which it flies back and forward over a short 
space, almost like the vibrations of a pendu- 
lum, is certainly curious enough to make 
even those wonder who are not superstit- 
ious. There are few beginners who will not 
have seen this insect on a summer evening, 
waving to and fro as it were over one spot 
of ground, suddenly taking a longer flight 
and often returning to fly back and forward 
over the same spot once more. I have heard 
it said that when this mode of flight is 
adopted, there is a female concealed in the 
grass or herbage below, but this is certainly 
not always the case. It may be intended to 
attract the females, which fly quite as freely 
as the males, but do not adopt this vibratory 
mode. I have more than once noticed a 
female fly towards the male when it was 
hovering to and fro, and it immediately 
abandoned this regular flight to fly after 
her or follow her down among the herbage. 
This looks as though the female was attrac- 
ted to the male, reversing the usual order 
of the male being attracted to the female. 
It might also be conjectured that the white 
colour of the male, very conspicuous in the 
twilight, enables the female to see it, as it 
flies back ard forward. This is rendered all 
the more likely by the probability of the fe- 
male of hectus being attracted to the male 
as will be found when we come to that 
species. Though I have spoken of the male 
humuli hovering over one spot of ground, 
this is not strictly correct. It flies in the 
manner described, but very gradually 
changes its position, moving a little at a 
time; and if hovering over a concealed 
female, it might be thought she was moving 
through the herbage, but if he is flying to 
attract the opposite sex, it may be suggested 
that this changing of his place, isin order 
that he may change the back ground, so that 
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if not easily seen in one place he may be in 
another. One further argument in support 
of this idea is that the hind wings of humuli 
are the same colour as the forewings, thus 
helping to make it still more easily seen, and 
in which it differs not only from its own 
female, but the males of all the others, and 
it isa remarkable fact that among the extra- 
ordinary specimens brought from the 
Shetland Isles, the males marked like 
the females had dark hind wings, and 
very much in proportion to the extent that 
the female markings were found on the fore 
wings of the male, so were the hind wings 
darker or lighter. I would conjecture that 
the lighter nights of these Northern Isles, 
has rendered it unnecessary for the male to 
be so conspicuously coloured, and that the 
Shetland males, bearing the normal markings 
of the genus are nearer the original form of 
the species when it first became distinct; 
while what we now consider the type of the 
males, has gradually been assumed from the 
importance of it being visible to the other 
sex in the twilight. It would be interesting 
to know what are the habits of the sexes in 
the Shetland Isles, and whether any similar 
modification obtains in other high Northern 
latitudes. 

The male of hwmuli expands about two 
inches. The wings are all silvery white 
above, andsmoky black below. The fringe 
and thorax buff. The female expands to 
two and a half inches, or even more. The 
forewings are yellowish drab with numerous 
red or brown irregular lines or spots; hind 
wings pale yellowish brown, or smoky 
brown without markings. 

The larva is yellowish white, shining, but 
not very smooth. The head is brown and 
horny, and there is a light brown horny 
plate on the second segment. It lives 
entirely below the surface of the ground, 
feeding on the roots of a great number of 
different plants, hop, (Humulus lupulus) 
from which it takes its name, burdock, 


plantain, dead nettle, &c., &c. I have seen. 
it move backwards in its burrow almost as 
well as it could move forward. The pupa 
is about an inch long, but comparatively 
slender, pale yellowish brown, the thorax 
and wing cases darker. It is very lively. 

The imago appears during June, and is on 
the wing about a month, the eggs hatch 
about three weeks after they have been 
deposited, the larve are full fed in April or 
May in the second year of their existance, 
and they remain about three weeks in pupa. 

The Ghost Moth inhabits waste places, 
and is most abundant where the sur- 
face is not disturbed—thus it abounds in 
old church-yards, railway banks, &c., &c. 
It is to be found throughout the British 
Isles and is generally abundant. Abroad it 
occurs throughout central and northern 
Europe, but does not reach the Polar 
regions. 

The female varies much in the number, 
colour, and extant of the markings on the 
wing. Mr. Howard Vaughan hasa very pale 
example in which the markingsare altogether 
wanting. In the Entomologists’ Annual for 
1865, attention was called to the extraordi- 
nary series of specimens taken in the Shet- 
lands during the previous season, to which 
reference has already been made. More 
recently, enterprising dealers have visited the 
the same locality, and the range of variation 
is now tolerably well known. Strange tosay, 
it exhibits a sort of transition of forms—the 
male tending to the appearance of the female 
and the female to that of the male, though 
the latter case is rarer or doubtful. Dr. 
Knaggs said of these varieties in 1865— 
“They have uniformly such an excessively. 
different appearance in the coloration and 
adornment of the wings, and have, moreover, 
such an inordinate tendency to variation— 
the female, unlike our own humuli, occasion- 
ally appearing in the white clothing of the 
male, and the male in that of the female— 


‘that their appearance is altogether very 
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remarkable.’’ Even those males that. still 
retain the silvery hue of the normal form 
are instantly recognisable by the darker 
fringe and an indefinable darker shade most 
noticeable at the veins of the wings. The 
next change is the appearance of the mark- 
ings of the female, which are generally brown 
on the white males and both pink and red 
on the yellow ones. Some specimens have 
these markings very distinct,and many have 
the hind wings smoky. A specimen with 
dark fore wings is figured in a plate of 
varieties of the species in the Entomologist 
for 1880. Mr. J. Jenner Weir, in that 
magazine, says, ‘‘I did not find one instance 
among the females where the silvery colour 
usual in the males existed; but some of the 
very large silvery males with the thorax 
buff-coloured might easily have been mis- 
taken for females."’ Possibly Dr. Knaggs 
made a mistake at first by taking some of 
these examples for the opposite sex. The 
most marked peculiarity in the females 
figured on this plate is that the hind wings 
of some of them shade off to reddish at the 
hind margin. These Shetland forms are 
known as the variety Hethlandica. Stdr. 
This variety is said by Kirby to occur in 
Holland as well as the Shetland Isles, and 
if this be so it seems to militate against the 
suggestions made above. 


VELLEDA, Esp., The Northern Swift.— 
Velleda adopts a very different mode of 
flight to hwmuli, bui perhaps equally dis- 
tinct. It flies with considerable rapidity in 
a jerky sort of way, just below the top of the 
grass or herbage, buzzing along for a little 
distance in a straight line, turning suddenly 
and flying off at a tangent, as if it had flown 
against a hard surface, and rebounded, on 
again for a few yards, then off again at 
another angle. All this is accomplished at 
a tolerably regular distance from theground, 
the insect not rising or fallingin its course. 
I have no reason but to suppose that the 
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male seeks the female in the usual way, for 
she is much less abundant than her partner, 
but I have no knowledge on the subject 
whatever. 

The males of Velleda expand about an 
inch and half. The forewings are dull 
reddish brown, with the irregular band 
already named, and pale spots or streaks all 
over the wing, very variable in size and 
number. The hind wings are dull brown in 
colour, and but thinly scaled. The female 
is larger, and often expands over twoinches, 
but is dull coloured, and the markings never 
so well defined. 

The larva and its habits have been well 
described by Mr. Buckler in Vol. II of 
the Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine. It is 
whitish cream in colour, with a pale brown 
horny plate on the second segment, as in 
humuli, with -additional horny plates 
on the third and fourth segments, and 
another on the anal tip. It teeds on the 
root or rhizome of the common bracken, 
Pteris aquilina, and when hatched com- 
mences_ to burrow by the sides of the stem, 
eating this as it goes down until it reaches 
the rhizome. ‘It continues to feed till 
quite late in the autumn ofthe second year, 
when it becomes full fed; having, mean- 
while committed very extensive ravages on 
the fern. The rhizome, tough as it is, 
though juicy at the same time, is excavated 
and channelled out for about the length of 
ten inches, in some cases nothing being left 
but the outer rind—in others the galleries of 
the larva being scooped out tortuously along 
the outside. The pupa is described in the 
same article “ that of the- male being about 
three quarters, and of the female seven 
eighths of an inch long, ofa uniform reddish 
brown colour, thick in proportion through- 
out; the tip of the abdomen ‘is blunt and 
rounded, the head slightly beaked, the 
segments deeply cut; a very prominent 
sharp ridge all round the twelfth segment is 
furnished with short, hooks, curved back- 
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wards, and two rather prominent ridges, 
with similar hooks all on the back of the 
other abdominal segments; these hooks are 
gradually larger as they approach the hinder 
extremity, the tip of which is encircled 
with a few blunt spikes. Beneath the 
abdomen, occupying the precise situation of 
the former prolegs of the larva, are pairs of 
short ridges finely hooked, playing still the 
parts of legs in the movements of the pupa, 
which when feeling its final transformation 
approaching bursts through its fragile 
cocoon, and travels upwards till its wing 
cases are thrust out clear from surrounding 
objects, and the imago can emerge without 
encumbrance.” 

Velleda, feeding on the roots of the brack- 
en, is only to be found where that fern grows 
freely, but such places are neither few nor 
far between. It abounds on barren heaths 
or in woods where the soil is sandy, but 
does not seem very partial to chalk, and 
appears to be most plentiful in the north. 
The insect is very abundant in the north of 
England and in Scotland, but far from 
generally distributed in more southern dis- 
tricts. ‘Wilson in his ‘‘ Food-plants of the 
Larve"™ only mentions one such Iocality 
(Quantock Hills, Maidenhead, Sussex). It 
is also plentiful in Ireland. Abroad it has 
somewhat the same range as the last species, 
over Northern and Central Europe, and 
showing an inclination for hilly countries, 
being found on the Alps, Pyrenees, and 
perhaps on the Ural Mountains. 

As already intimated, the spot and mark- 
ings on the fore wings are very variable, 
indeed it would be difficult to find two 
specimens exactly alike; but besides this 
variation in marking, a very distinct form 
occurs called Gallicus, Ld. This which 
Staudinger intimates is only found in the 
male, occurs in both sexes. The fore wings 
are uniformly fuscous brown, the females 
greyer, with no markings except a small 
light spot at the disc. This form was for- 


merly called Carnus in this country, but 
appears to have been so named inerror. It 
is quite a common form, and seems to occur 
whenever the species does. The true Carna 
of Esper (Carnus, Och.) is a very rare in- 
sect, only found on the Alps. Some little 
time ago British Carnus were offered for 
sale at one pound each. Whether any one 
was foolish enough to buy at the price I do 
not know, but I suppose the specimens 
would be this unicolourous form, which is 
certainly not worth more than a few 
pence. 


SYLVINUS, the Beautiful Swift.—I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with this species to 
say anything about its mode of flight, having 
only taken it singly, nor have I seen any 
note respecting it in print. I have met with 
it at rest on palings—a habit I have not 
observed in either of the preceding species, 
though they are much more abundant here. 
It is also said to come to light. The fore 
wings of Sylvinus are orange brown, with 
the pale lines forming a rather wide y more 
regularly defined than in the other species. 
The female, as usual, is larger and duller 
coloured, though similarly marked. The 
male expands about an inch and a quarter ; 
the female an inch and a half or more. The 
larva is figured by Owen Wilson (pl. ix., fig. 
10) and is thus described :—‘‘ Ground colour 
whitish ochreous, and tapering towards the 
extremities, with a yellowish plate on the 
second segment; head reddish.” It feeds 
on the roots of Dandelion, Dock, Sorrel, &c., 
and lives nearly two years before emerging, 
the eggs hatching in September and the 
imago emerging in the July or August of 
the second succeeding year. It is the latest 
of the Swifts, being on the wing in August 
after the others have all disappeared. It is 
generally distributed throughout the British 
Isles and has a similar range to the previous 
species, but extends rather more in a south- 
easterly direction, reaching Asia Minor. 
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Luputinus, The Common Swift.—This 
very common species has a similar flight to 
that of Velleda and may be seen buzzing 
about just before dusk on any evening after 
the middle of May. Its flight is not of long 
duration, the males seldom flying above 
half an hour; the females may be met with 
later. It is not difficult to capture on the 
wing and is ubiquitous enough to be met 
_ with by everyone. Yet the larva appears to 
_ have been seldom seen, and I have found no 
| more recent description of it than Stainton’s 
| translation of Hubner. I dug it up in some 
numbers three or four years ago ina field 
| that had not been ploughed for three years 
| and was then overgrown with Dead nettle, 
Bog mint, Dock, Sow thistle, &c., along with 
humuli, which it closly resembled. It was 
_ yellowish white with the internal viscera 
_ showing through the skin as a darker 
| dorsal line; deeply divided at the seg- 
| ments; the head and plates reddish 
| brown and horny; spiracles edged with 
black. They were very impatient of ex- 
posure to light, and writhed and twisted 
_when touched as if in pain. I was only 
_able to rear a very small proportion to 
_ maturity. They appeared to feed on almost 
| any root, but were always most abundant 
_ where there was a patch of dead nettle. 
The male of Lupulinus is dark greyish 
_ brown, the portion of the wing below the 
_pale marks rather lighter in colour and 
/ not so densely scaled. It expands rather 
_more than an inch. The female is larger, 
| expanding about an inch and a half, paler 
in colour, and the light marks not so dis- 
‘tinct, but the portion of the wings below 
| them less densely scaled as in the male. In 
| Scotland this insect is rather local, but in 
‘the rest of the British Isles it is generally 
‘yery common. It frequents places where 
‘the surface soil is not disturbed—waste 
‘land, railway banks, hedge sides, &c., &c. 
“Though the commonest of our British 
Swifts, it has the narrowest range abroad, 
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only occurring in Central Europe, reaching 
Sweden in the north and the Alps south- 
ward. 


Hectus, The Golden Swift.—The males 
of this species have been long noticed for 
their oscillating mode of flight, like that of 
the same sex of humuli. Hectus, however, 
cannot be supposed to fly in this way for 
the purpose of attracting the female by 
sight, and although I was satisfied in my own 
own mind that female hawmult were attracted 
to the male by sight, I could not account 
for the similar mode of flight in male 
hectus, where there scarcely could be 
attraction by sight, but a very inter- 
esting observation was made last year 
by Mr. C. G, Barrett, which appears to 
explain the difficulty. Mr. Barrett want- 
ing a series for the local Museum, 
took on the occasion refered to, all 
he could capture. They had evidently 
just emerged, and he took them during the 
first few minutes of their flight. To this he 
attributed the discovery that ‘this species 
when in fine condition, diffuses a very 
decided perfume, almost exactly the same 
as the perfume given off by the larva of 
Papilio Machaon, when the curious forked 
tubercle is extended, and more like that of 
ripe pine apple than anything else that I 
know of. I noticed it faintly when turning 
the moths out of the pill-boxes, but when a 
number were pinned into a box it became 
very noticeable indeed. It was confined to 
the male moths, and seemed especially to 
come from the curious bladdery termination 
of the aborted hind legs, but of this Iam not 
positive. I suspect it has some connection 
with the curiously inverted habits of the 
sexes in Hepialus, and seems to attract the 
JSemales’'—Chas. G. Beteeee in E. M.M., 
vol. xix, p. go. I have little doubt the 


| suggestion gives us the true explanation of 


the habit. Mectus, when flying in this way 
is even more regularly pendulum-like than 
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humuli, moving with great regularity, and 
remaining exactly at the same place fora 
considerable time. Theeffect of this would 
be that the odour would become gradually 
diffused for some distance, and readily 
perceptible to the sensitive organs of these 
little creatures. By the male remaining 
exactly at the same place, it will be easy for 
the female to follow the scent to the source 
from whence it emanates, which she would 
scarcely be able to do, were he to fly much 
about, If theconjectures as to this species 
and huwmuli be correct, we have a wonderful 
instance of similarity of habit in two species 
operating in different ways to the same 
result. The female humuli finding the male 
by sight, while the female hectus finds her 
partner by scent. Like Sylvinus, I have 
found hectus at rest on tree trunks in the 
day-time. 

‘Hectus has the forewings rather bright 
golden brown, with the pale markings more 
broken into spots than most of the others. 
It is the smallest of the British species, 
expanding less than an inch. The female is 
larger, but not much; like the others it is 
duller coloured, and scarcely so densely 
scaled, but it is better marked than the 
females of the preceding species. 

The life history of the species has been 
elucidated by Mr. Bucker with his usual 
care, and is given in full in Vol. V. of the 
Entomologists’ Monthly Magazine, from 
which I make the following extracts :— 
“The young larva is hatched about the 
middle of July and is then of a drab colour, 
‘with brown head, and plates on the second 


‘and anal segments......It burrows in the 


‘lower part of the stem, and feeds on the 
root of Pteris aquilina, and grows but slowly 
during its first season. Whena year old, it 
makes good progress, and by or before the 
end of its second autumn it has apparently 

‘attained its full dimensions; it then ceases 
to feed, and quits the root, not, however, 

‘going beyond two or three inches from it, 
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-eording to the locality and season, though 


and just above the legs an oval or circular 
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and there in the earth remains dormant 
until the following spring. In April it re- 
commences feeding and continues to about 
the end of May or beginning of June, ac- 


not feeding in the root as before, but attack- 
ing the young shoots of the fern ;—the parts 
bitten are oval excavations about five or six 
lines long in a vertical direction and from 
two to three lines broad, and hence consid- 
erable exudation of sap ensues, which pro- 
bably forms part of the sustenance of the 
larva, as at this time it is found quite wet 
and the stem and soil are even saturated. 
At the end of May or early in June it is full 
fed; leaves the fern; and just on the sur- 
face of the earth, amongst dead leaves, and 
often under moss, spins an oblong cocoon 
lined with silk and covered with light vege- 
table or earthy matter. It remains buta 
short time in the pupa state, as the perfect 
insect is disclosed during the month of 
June.” The larva is pale drab in colour 
with dark brown head, and similarly colour- 
ed plates on the second, third, fourth, and 
anal segments. ‘The third and fourth 
have each a transverse, dorsal, narrow, 
oblong plate in front, and a very small one ~ 
on each side below it; and a little further 
back, on each side, is a drop-shaped plate, 


one.’ The aversion of this larva to light, — 
or to being touched is noticed by Mr. © 
Bucker in the same article, and he also | 
remarks on its ability to move backwards, | 
which I have also observed in larve of 
humuli. , 

Hectus is generally distributed through © 
the British Isles, but is more local in Scot- |) 
land and Ireland. Thecharacter ofits habi- |. 
tat may be gathered from the food plant, but | 
itseems rather partial to open places in }; 
woods. Abroad, it occurs in Central and |. 
Northern Europe, but not reaching very far : i 
north, except in Finland; it is also found 1% 
in Asia in the valley of Amour. . . 
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A DAY IN NORTH WALES. 
By Dr. J. W. ELtis. 


THERE having been of late a lack of notes 
ot natural history excursions in the pages of 
the Young Naturalist, I have thought that 
probably a brief account of a pleasant day 
spent in North Wales might prove interest- 
ing, not so much on account of the entomo- 
logical work done—that being very little 
indeed—but as a slight guide to any brother 
(or sister) naturalist who may be induced 
by my recommendation to pay a visit to 
this beautiful district. Professional matters 
prevent me from spending any lengthened 
time away from home, and I have to be 
satishied with a day now and again, and it 
is one of these day excursions that I intend 
to describe. Accompanied by my wife and 
sister, I started by the 7.30 train from 
Liverpool on Monday last, July 16th, for 
the little village of Bettws-y-Coed, situate 
in the heart of North Wales, in the valley 
of the Conway, where we arrived at 11.20, 
after having to change trains at Chester 
and Llandudno Junction, and after enjoying 
the beautiful scenery of the lower portions 
of the vale of Clwyd, Colwyn Bay, and the 
valley of the Conway river. The usual 
custom of visitors to Bettws would seem to 
be to take a conveyance and so see the 
‘“lions’’ of the district in as short a time as 
possible; but the plan we followed, which I 
think far preferable fcr any party, and quite 
indispensable for an entomological one, was 
to take ‘“‘Shank’s horse”’ along the high 
road to Holyhead in the direction of Capel 
Curig and Snowdon. Although when leaving 
Llandudno Junction the mists upon the 
summits of Penmcenmawr and Carnedd 
Llewellyn hung black and heavy, threaten- 
ing wet, nevertheless the rain held off 
until about the time of our return home; 


\ and although the sky was clouded for a 
‘ considerable portion of the, this only served 
/ to keep down the heat, which otherwise 
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would have been excessive. My first capture 
was a specimen of Cychrus rostratus found 
beneath a stone by the roadside, which, of 
course, when handled, commenced creaking 
After about twenty 
minutes easy walking we passed through a 
wicket gate on the right, and a short path 
conducted us to a fine view of the river 


at a tremendous rate. 


Llugwy at that part of its course where it 
boils through a deep but narrow channel in 
the rocks, crossed by the “ miners’ bridge,”’ 
a rustic and unsafe-looking structure thrown 
over the impetuous torrent at a considerable 
inclination, perhaps an angle of thirty de- 
grees from the horizontal. We were fortu- 
nate in our visit in that the rains of the 
previous few days had swollen the stream 
so that it appeared to great advantage, and 
the rushing of the water over the lichen- 
covered boulders in the bed of the river 
formed a pretty view and a very musical 
contrast to the noise and bustle of town life 
so recently left behind. On the banks of 
the river about here I met with only com- 
mon beetles, such as Loricera pilicornis 
(certainly the commonest beetle of day), 
Pterostichus madidus, Agabus guttatus, &c. - 
I searched the few likely places that were 
at all accessible for such species as Stenus 
Guynemeri and Dianous caerulescens, which 
I had taken before in Wales, but without 
avail, indeed, the only ‘‘bembid’’ was the 
common £# littorale. Repassing the wicket 
gate we continued our walk on the high 
road in the same direction for about another 
mile through the most delightful mountain 
scenery and arrived at the ‘Swallow Falls 
Inn,” opposite to which a path leads to the 
famous ‘‘ Rhaidr-y-Wennoll”’ or ‘‘ fall of the 
swallow,” the most magnificent cataract in 
Wales, where, according to tradition, ‘‘ the 
soul of Sir John Wynne of Gwydir is laid, 
and is to sink one barley-grain’s length every 
hundred years until it comes to the bottom. 
Here the Llugwy throws itself down three 
distinct precipices, forming a scene beautiful 
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indeed at the time of our visit, but whose 
grandeur must be enhanced ten-fold at the 
time of the melting of the winter’s snows. 
We descended the cliff by a series of slippery 
stone steps, and climbing over the rocks in 
mid stream—during. the few moments we 
could stay there on account of the drenching 
spray—enjoyed the magnificent scene. Re- 
ascending the cliff, we found a piace at the 
top where we could sit and drink in the 
view of the whole cataract and at the same 
time refresh the inner man with something 
more substantial. Whilst so occupied, a 
fine, recently-emerged specimen of Rhagium 
bifasciatum settled on Mrs. Ellis’s dress and 
was speedily transferred to safe quarters. 
After a good rest, and regretting that time 
would not allow us to continue the road to 
Capel Curig and so obtain a view of Snow- 
don from its finest vantage ground, we 
retraced our steps, collecting, or rather 
trying to collect, by the roadside; for, with 
the exception of two or three species of 
Meligethes and a species of Anthobiwm— 
none of which I have had time to determine 
as yet—collected on the flowers of the 
meadow sweet, and a few specimens of 
Quedius fulgidus, a single Amara spinipes, 
one Pterostichus striola, and a few Telephori, 
we found nothing worth carrying home, 
although I swept the roadside herbage for 
nearly two miles and occasionally entered 
the woods on each side of the road for the 
same purpose. We had made enquiries on 
our way to the falls respecting tea, and 
found that we could be accommodated by 
Mrs. Hughes, Glan Llugwy, a short distance 
from the ‘‘miners’ bridge.’ We therefore 
stayed here and partook of a good tea, after 
which, and feeling considerably refreshed, 
we started off at a brisk pace for the ‘' Fairy 
Glen,” which we had been advised on no 
account to miss. We passed the ‘ Royal 
Oak Hotel,’’ where in the doorway is ex- 
hibited an ugly daub supposed to represent 
an oak-tree, which had been painted as a 


sign for the place when only a country inn 
by David Cox, and which sign seems to be 
thought a great deal of by the natives, 
probably on account of its ugliness. Cross- 


ing the Waterloo Bridge which spans the 


Conway river, we take the lower of two 


roads, and in a few minutes arrive at the 
Beavers’ Pool Bridge (Pont Llyn yr afanc), 
which name is held to prove the fact of the 
river having been at one time inhabited by 
that animal. A stile on the left (without — 
crossing the bridge) leads us after about ten 
minutes walk to the most picturesque bit of 
scenery in the principality—the ‘ Fairy 
Glen,’’—where the Conway river flows with 
some rapidity through a beautiful gorge 
with almost perpendicular sides, these latter 
covered with vegetation, the flow of the 
river being broken here and there by huge 
boulders, over which, after descending the 
precipice by a number of rustic steps, we 
have to clamber in order to get into mid- 
stream with the whole length of the glen 
before us. The surroundings were so de- 
lightful and the whole scene so full of beauty 
as the river sparkled in the evening sun that 
we had great difficulty in breaking ourselves 
away from the lovely spot and retreating to 
the railway station, where we arrived just 
Even as we left, the 
rain commenced and soon came down in 


in time for a train. 


torrents, completely veiling the mountains 
on each side of the valley. The rain cleared 
off by the time we arrived at Llandudno 
Junction, where we had to wait nearly an 
hour for a train home. We arrived in 
Liverpool about 11 p.m., very tired, I con- 
fess, but very well pleased with our day’s 
excursion to Bettws-y-Coed. 


RANDOM NOTES, 
By S. L. Mostey. 


The ‘‘ Lancashire and Cheshire Entomo- 
logical Society "’ still continues its prosperous 
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career. Although the 25th of June was a 
tempting evening for collectors to be in the 
lanes or on the sand-hills, a good quantity 
preferred to meet a fellow Entomologist, in 
the lecture room of the Liverpool Museum, 
to hear a paper on “‘ Natural History Educa- 
tion.” Judging from the way in which the 
paper was received and the discussion which 
followed, Natural History is making steady 
progress, and ere long will be found to form 
part of a child’s regular education. Among 
the exhibits was a speciman of Rumia crate- 
gata, exhibited by Mr. T. S. Morgan, having 
the whole of the gruund colour pure white, ex- 
cept along the costa of the fore wings, which 
had a lemon tint. It was recently captured 
somewhere in the vicinity of Liverpool. 

While in Liverpool I was taken by Mr. 
Capper to see a most interesting collection 
of Lepidoptera and Coleoptera. The collec- 
tion is over 60 years old, and the excellent 
preservation of the specimens is wonderful, 
this being owing, in some measure to a 
a solution with which each specimen has 
been saturated, and which has left a clear 
erystalization upon the bodies of some. All 
the insects are pinned with the old-fashioned 
locse-headed pins, and, although it is im- 
possible now to say whether all the speci- 
mens are really authentic Britons or not, it 
is worthy of remark that they are all pinned 


_ and set in exactly the same style, and in- 
cludes the following species—Papilio Podala- 


vius, Polyommatus chrysitis (worn) and virgau- 


| vea, Plusia illustris and aurifera. 


July 2nd to 17th I spent in the district of 
Marlborough, in Wilts, collecting for and 


| arranging some portion of the College 
_ Museum. They have had a typical set of 
‘insects arranged for general inspection. 
These kind of collections are truly educa- 


tional, and should be found in every place 
intended for instruction, both museum and 
school. 

Savernake Forest cannot be looked 


) upon as good collecting ground, but one or 
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two outside copses, such as Rabley and 
Black Burney, are more promising. Among 
the captures at the former copse is one 
which I think is Pteropherus Loweii. Cymataa 
phora duplavis was fairly common, and 
others such as Heliothis marginata, A plecta 
nebulosa (very light), Acvonycta ligustri, Xylo- 
phasia sublustris, &c., came to sugar more or 
less freely. Avgennis aglaia, Adippe, and 
paphia, were met with rather sparingly in the 
day time, but Avge galathea was pretty plenti- 
ful, but I did not meet with the variety 
having the dark markings brown instead of 
of black, although I was told it occurred 
there occasionally. The ground colour of 
the specimens varied from white to lemon 
yellow. 


THE “YOUNG NATURALIST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


COLEOPTERA, PuatTeE 6. 


With this part we issue the sixth plate of 
GEODEPHAGA, containing, as usual, figures 
of sixteen species. This has been prepared 
for the September part, but owing to the 
one for August not being ready we issue the 
present one in its place. It represefits the 
following species :— 

Pterosticus striole.—Generally common 
under stones, &c. 

Pt, madidus —Very common everywhere. 

Pét strenuus and diligens —Not so common 
as the two last. They are very nearly alike 
and can only be distinguished by the aid of 
a magnifying glass. In strenuus the under- 
side of the thorax is punctured at the sides, 
and in diligens it is plain. 

Pt. niger.—Common. 

Amara.—T he insects comprising thisgenus 
are generally fond of hot sun, and may fre- 
quently be found plentifully running across 
paths, especially sandy roads near heaths. 
Very often, like other sun-loving insects, 
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they have a metallic lustre. The following 
species will be found figured :— 

Am. apricaria—Common. This is one 
of the nocturnal species and therefore not 
bright coloured. 

Am. familiaris.—Rather variable in co- 
lour, being bronze with more or less green. 
Common in sandy places. 

Am. trivialis — Distinguished from the 
last species by the femora being black and 
by the striz not being deeper behind. This 
species has the first three joints of the 
antennz red, another species (spreta) has 
has only two joints red. 

Am. plebia —Very common, An enlarged 
figure of the thorax is given to show the 
way in which it is punctured (see also Y.N., 
vol. iv., p. 175). 

Trechus minutus —A small common spe- 
cies. The striz are deeper than in obtusus. 
The third striz has two feeble impressins. 

Dyschirius globosus.—Outer striz effaced 
behind, 

Dys. nitidus.— Outer striz effaced at 
shoulder. 

Panageus crux-major.—S. England. Not 
common. 

Harpalus proteus.—Very variable in co- 
lour, being bronze, green, and black. Not 
rare under stones, &c. 

Harp. puncticollis.—Rather common. 

Lymneum nigropicewm.—Antenne, palpi, 
and legs red. Apterous. 
parts of Wales. 

Several persons have very kindly sent us 
specimens to figure for which we are very 
thankful, but we still require many of the 


Not rare in some 


smaller ones and also some common ones 
before we can complete the plates of Gzo- 
DEPHAGA. Amongst those we are more 
particularly wanting are— 
Notiophilus palustris 

» 4-punctatus 

i rufipes 

és substriatus 


Elaphrus Lapponicus 
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Pelophila borealis 
Nebria complanata 
Leistus montanus 
»  Spinibarbis 
Carabus glabratus 
» 2 intricatus 
Polystichus vittatus 
We should be obliged to any collector 
who can favour us with specimens or the 
loan of specimens of any of these. 


NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. Evzis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 


(Continued from page 161.) 


There yet remain to be described the 
species of the family Trechide, and of the 
genera Patrobus and Pogonus, which I have 
included in the second (0) division of the 
Feronidz, in the analytical table of genera, 
on pages 87 and 88, and which are there 
distinguished from the other Feronidze 
(except the genera Licinus and Punageus) 
by having only two joints of the male an- 
terior tarsi dilated. Both the Pogonidz 
(includirg Patrobus) and the Trechide are 
usually placed between the Harpalidz and 
and the Bembidiidz, the species of the 
Trechidz exhibiting a general resemblance 
to the ‘‘ Bembids,” and one genus, Perileptus, 
having the apical joint of the palpi some- 
what needle-shaped, a peculiarity of struc- 
ture almost peculiar among the Carabidz 
to the Bembidiidz. 


Famity POGONIDZ. 
PATROBUS. 

The species of this genus, which are three 
in number, are easily recognised by their 
elongate form, by their mostly pitchy upper 
surfaces, red legs, and Ly the thorax being 
distinctly narrowed behind and possessing a 
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deep pit or depression at each side of the 
base. The three species, P. excavatus, P. 
assimilis, and P. septentrionis, possess a great 
general resemblance and are not easily dis- 
tinguished on paper. The first two species 
are apterous, but septentrionis is furnished 
with wings, is more parallel sided, and has 
a shorter thorax than either of the other 
species. 
the fact that the striz on the elytra com- 
pletely disappear before the sides and apex, 
whilst in excavatus they are present, though 
faint. All three species measure about 
3-inch in length, and are generally, but not 
always, taken in mountainous districts, 
excavatus being the commonest and most 
widely distributed species. 


POGONUS. 

This genus also contains three British 
species, viz., lwridipennis, littoralis, and 
chalceus, all of which are moderately com- 
The 
species are very easily distinguished as 
follows :— 


mon on the muddy banks of rivers. 


A. Head and thorax green ; elytra yellow. 
Reneth35 lines 2.00... 0 luridipennis 
B. Head, thorax, and elytra bronze. 


Elytra broad and rounded at the sides, 


Wengthygr lines... 564. . chalceus. 
Elytra narrow and parallel sided. 
Méenophisvlines! 1) 20 ie Os. littoralis 


Famity TRECHID. 


The British species of this family are dis- 
tributed among three genera, Zrechus, Aipus, 
and Perileptus. These genera are easily 
distinguished as follows :— 


PO SIZELOVER LUNG: 3 0 csece aed ie Trechus. 
B. Size I line. 
Bivira without strize 7... . 10s '. «93 Aipus 


Elytra with striz (although these are 
faint at sides and apex) .. Perileptus. 
TRECHUS. 
This genus‘contains nine British species, 
several of which are rare. They are not 
easily distinguished from one another ex- | 


Assimilis differs from eacavatus in | 
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cept by comparison side by side, but the 
following arrangement will, to a certain 
extent, be serviceable to a beginner :— 

A. Elytra oblong, with parallel sides. 

1. Elytra red, with a distinct bluish 
black band across the hinder portion, 
Wenetht 24 lanes, ssreyeje aves 2 oer Discus. 

2. Elytra red, with a faint darker mark- 
ing behind the middle; striz near 
the suture very fine; length 2 lines.. 

Micros. 

3. Elytra brownish without dark spots; 

striz near the suture deep; length, 


EP IMES epee eects Braet oie longicornis, 
B. Elytra ovate, with the sides more or less 
rounded. 


a. Posterior angles of the thorax more or 
less distinct, even if obtuse. 
Length over 2 lines. 


4. Thorax yellowish; elytra flat...... 
lapidosus. 

5. Thorax brown; elytra convex...... 
rubens. 


Length not over 2 lines. 

6. Elytra with the four striz nearest 
the suture equally distinct ; posterior 
angles of the thorax fairly distinct, 
and the sides not much rounded. 
Wenethay, a ines Same ists te.cet: minutus. 

7. Elytra with only the two stria next 
the suture at all distinct; posterior 
angles of the thorax not so distinct, 
sides of thorax more rounded, and the 
elytra shorter; length, r$ lines-obtusus, 

8. Elytra with three deep furrows on 
each side of the suture; posterior 
angles of the thorax right angles ; 
len gthw2alinesy) vay Geycio ssn rivularis, 

b. Posterior angles of the thorax com- 
pletely rounded . i301... .eeenes secalis. 
Of the above species, only one (minutus) is 

at all abundant, and this occurs everywhere 

under stones, at tree roots, &c. Discus, 
rubens, obtusus, and secalis, are fairly com- 
mon, principally haunting the dry banks of 


streams, running off and hiding themselves 
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with surprising agility when disturbed. The 
remainder of the species are more or less 
rare. 

ZEPUS. 

The two species of this genus have the 
curious habit of living under stones on the 
sea-shore at, or even (it is said) below, low- 
water mark, where they are only uncovered 
during spring tides. They are both very 
minute, and the principal points of difference 
seem to be that marinus has the posterior 
angles of the the thorax right angles, whilst 
4Y. Robini has these angles slightly obtuse. 
Both species measure about one line in 
length and are of a yellowish colour and 
very flat. 


PERILEPTUS. 


The single species of this genus, P. areo- 
latus, is about one line in length; the head 
and thorax are pitchy black, and the elytra 
are reddish yellow with a darker side mar- 
Of its habits I know nothing; the 
species is ‘given in Cox’s Handbook as ‘‘ not 
common.” 


gin. 


HARPALID. 

We now have to consider the’characters of 
those genera the species of which have four 
joints of the male anterior tarsi (and generally 
also of the intermediate tarsi) dilated. The 
genera, though only six in number, are by no 
means easily tabulated; indeed, for the 
beginner, the only tabulation which is likely 
to be of service is to divide the family into 
two groups according to size, and then to 
describe separately the genera which fall 
into each group. 

A. Length, 4 lines or over. .genera Diachro- 

mus, Anisodactylus,and Harpalus (part). 

Diachromus.—This genus contains a sin- 
gle British species, D. Germanus, which is 
very rare, which measures 4 lines in length, 
and has the head yellowish, the thorax 
green or blue, the elytra yellow with a blue- 
black spot on the hinder half, and the legs 
yellow. 


Anisodactylus.—This genus contains two 
British representatives, viz., A binotatus 
and A. paciloides, both of which measure 
slightly under half-an-inch in length. A. 
binotatus is black. with two red spots between 
the eyes—a character which distinguishes it 
from all other British Carabidz. It occurs 
pretty commonly on muddy shores. A. 
peciloides is green, with the posterior angles 
of the thorax rounded. It may be distin- 
guished from any Harpalus, which genus it 
closely resembles in general appearance, by 
its greater breadth, and by having the dila- 
ted tarsal joints of the male covered beneath 
with long hairs. The apical spine of the 
anterior tibiz also is three-pointed. This 
species is moderately common. 

B. Lenth, under 4 lines ..genera Dichiro- 
trichus, Harpalus (part), Stenolophus, 
and Bradycellus. 

Dichirotrichus—The two species of this 
genus are easily distinguished from Stenolo- 
phus and Bradycellus by their size (2% to 34 
lines) and by the whole body being thickly 
punctured and hairy. Both species are of 
a pale yellow-ochre colour with a dark 
marking of an oblong form on each elytron, 
but the commoner species, D. pubescens, is 
In D. ob- 
soletus, which is also the larger species, the 


sometimes entirely pitchy brown. 


striz on the elytra are impunctate, although 
thejinterstices are thickly punctured; where- 
as in D. pubescens the interstices (and whole 
upper side) are not so deeply punctured, but 
the stri# are distinctly punctate. Both 
species are fairly common on sea-shores and 
in muddy places on the banks of rivers, &c. 
They may be distinguished from the genus 
Harpalus, which they much resemble, by 
the intermediate tarsi of the males not being 
dilated, while they are distinctly so in 
Harpalus. 

Harpalus--This genus, the species of 
which differ so much among themselves, 
is easily distinguished from Stenolophus and 
Bradycellus by the greater size of the spe- 
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cies and by the legs being stout, whilst in 
It may 
be distinguished from the other three genera 


these two genera they are slender. 


of the family by the characters given above. 
The British species number about thirty, 
and will be described in the next number. 

Stenolophus —The species of this genus 
may be distinguished by their slender legs, 
by the intermediate tarsi of the males being 
dilated, and by the small size of most spe- 
cies (under 3 lines). 

Bradycellus —This genus resembles some- 
what the preceding, but the elytra are more 
rounded at the sides; the intermediate tarsi 
of the males are not dilated; and the largest 
species measures only a little over 2 lines. 
The species of the genera Stenolophus and 
Bradycellus will be described after those of 
Harpalus. 


REVIEW. 
“SCIENCE.” 


This is a weekly publication issued at 
Cambridge, Massachusets, and is more in 
the style of ‘“ Nature” than any English 
magazine with which we are acquainted. 
It appears to be published by a Company, 
called ‘‘ The Science Company,” with Direc- 
President, Vice-President, &c., &c. 
Whether this really is what we understand 
by a company in this country, or merely a 
few individuals banded together for the 
promotion of science, through this paper, 
we do not know; but ifit be a company in 
the ordinary meaning of the term, it is cer- 
tainly a bold undertaking, and one that we 
cannot but wish every success. 

The number for 4th May last was the 
first we saw, and, judging from its contents, 
the magazine will be well worth perusal. 
The first article is on the proposed meeting 
of the British. Association in Canada, and 
our American cousins appear to be taking 
time by the forelock, to make the gathering 
to be held at Montreal, in the autumn of 


tors, 
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next year, a success, independent of the 
efforts also making in British North America 
and more especially in Montreal. The 
American Association is arranged to meet 
at Minneapolis, a month before the meeting 
of the British Association this year, and the 
idea is thrown out that arrangements might 
might be made to ‘‘ substantially unite the 
meetings of the two Associations in 1884, 
and so prepare for an international meeting 
in the future.” 

Another article of special interest, from a 
Darwinian standpoint, is called ‘ Horse- 
Trotting, from a Mathematical Standpoint.” 
Horse-trotting is almost confined to the 
United States, or at all events is carried on 
on there to a much greater extent than in 
any other part of the world. As much 
attention is there paid to trotting-horses, as 
is given in this country to race-horses. 
They are specially reared for trotting, and 
everything done that can be done to ensure 
fast animals. Asa result, a race of horses 
has, we may almost say, been created that 
excel and continue to excel all previous 
records of what has been done in this way. 
In the year 1818, the shortest time in which 
a mile had been covered by a trotting-horse 
was three minutes. Year after year this 
time has been diminished, and to show the 
rate of reduction we extract the following 
dates from a table given as the 

‘Best record of mile beats up to the 
present time :— 


Date. Record. 
1818 3.00 
1824 ee 2.40 
1830 a6 2.32 
1843 oe 2.28 
1852 Se 2.26 
1859 ae 2.197 
1866 a5 2.18 
1871 °3 2.17 
1878 as 2.134 
1880 2.10} 
1881 2.104 
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‘Looking at the rapidly diminishing num- 
bers of the ‘record’ columns of the table, 
one cannot but ask, When will this diminu- 
tion cease? When will the fastest time 
attainable be reached ?”’ 

But another table to our mind gives still 
more extraordinary results. 

“Total number of horses capable of trot- 
ting a mile in 2.30, or better.” 


Date. No. 
1843 40 

1844 50 2 
1849 35 7 
1852 Od 10 
1864 66 
1872 B22 
1877 836 


and the figures are so marvellous from this 
date that we must quote the whole. 


1878 1025 
1879 1142 
1880 I21IO 
1881 1532 


1882 ore 1684 

From the ratio of increase in the above 
figures from the year 1864, he shows that by 
the year 1900 there will be about 10,000 
horses in America able to trot a mile in 2} 
minutes or less. He also ventures to pre- 
dict that by the year 1907 a horse will be 
born that can trot a mile in two minutes. 
After these figures we can scarcely dispute 
the statement that a new breed of horses 
has been created, and the argument to be 
drawn from them in favour of the views of 
the late Mr. Darwin is certainly not far to 
to seek. 

‘“Science'’ is neatly printed on that 
highly surfaced paper so much used for 
The 
contents are weli varied, and the subjects 


illustrated magazines in the States. 


on which we are qualified to express an 
opinion are thoroughly up to the present 
time. It is published by Moses King, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., 
to whom subscriptions (6 Dollars per annum 


post free to this country), may be sent. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications to be sent to J. EH. Rosson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mosney Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

J.B., Willingborough.—We think your ‘‘ hop- 

_ per’’ foreign, so far as we can make out 
from the sketch. 

M.S.— Heliothis marginata is not a geometer. 
The specific name in the passage refer- 
red to, is evidently a lapsus calami, and 
should have been Lomaspilis. 

W. H. W,—Mr. Mosley is in Wiltshire just 
now, but will name your beetles on his 
return. 

J. B.—Beetles are not easy to name from 
description, but yours may be Chrysomela 
gramints 

T. T. M., Liverpool,— Your 
female Eggar (B. qguercus). 


insect iS a 

The abdo- 
men has been crushed, and the eggs 
which it contained have stuck to the out- 
side and look like cocoons. Your crate- 


gata is worth recording. 


EXCHANGE. 


DuPpLicaTEs.— Coleoptera: C. hybrida, 
Hlap riparius, Broscus cephalotes, Brad. 
similis, Phyll. horticola, Trich. fasciatus, 
Lina populi, &c. DESIDERATA.— Rarer 
Geodephaga.—S. L. Mostzey, Beaumont 
Park, Huddersfield. 

DupLicaTes.—Salicis, Pudabunda, Sam- 
bucata, Repandata,Chrysitis, Viminalis, Pal- 
lens, Lemnata, Stagnata, Jacobea, L. mar- 
ginata, Perla, Psi, Elutata, Cruda, Ascu- 
DESIDERATA numerjis.—]. BATEs, 
10, Orchard Terrace, Wellingborough. 

DuPLicaTES.—Aphodius subterraneus, fa- 
tens, rufescens, ater, sordidus, depressus, niti- 
dulus, ana Bembidium 5-striatum. DEsI- 
DERATA.—Aphodius erraticus, porcus, con- 


laria. 


stans, Lapponum, putridus, lividus, sticticus, 
4.maculatus, arenarius, testudinarius, porca- 
tus.—R. WiLpineG, 40, Downing Street, 
Liverpool. 
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Pen PE RR: 
By J. P. Soutter, Bishop Auckland. 


“And-this gay ling with ail its purple 
flowers, 
A man at leisure might admire for hours; 
And then how fine this herbage! Man 
may say 
A heath is barren; nothing is so gay.” 
ND who that has lived within 
sight or scent of a heath-clad 
hill, and roamed over its breezy ex- 
panse; or even for an all too brief 
holiday has lolled in luxurious ease on 
a heathery slope, listening to the mur- 
mur of the multitudinous bees and 
insects, as they sip the nectar from its 
odoriferous flowers during a sultry 
summer’s day; but will agree with the 
poet that nothing in nature is gayer, 
more inspiriting and health-restoring 
than a highland moor 


‘“Where the blaeberries grow, ’mong 
the bonnie blooming heather.”’ 


| Judged either by the number of indi- 
| vidual specimens, the area that it 
_ covers, or the wide range of its distri- 
_ bution, the heather can justly claim 
to be the commonest plant in the 


| British Isles, 


There is scarcely, if at 


SEPTEMBER, 1883. 


Vou. 4. 


all, a county in England where it is 
not to be found, and, of course, in 
Scotland it is the characteristic plant, 
covering as it does large tracts to the 
exclusion of everything else. The 
rhyming proverb, referring to the south 
of Scotland— ~ 
‘If heather bells were corn of the best, 
Then Buccleuch would have a noble grist,” 
would be equally applicable to the 
majority of the large landowners in 
that country. Not only is the heather 
so extensively gregarious as to mo- 
noplise huge districts, but it is so ex- 
cessively exclusive as to allow nothing 
else to grow along with it. One may 
wander over miles of moorland, and ex- 
cepting afew humble mosses and lichens, 
see nothing in the way of flowering 
plants but two or three coarse grasses 
and sedges. Haply if there are 
occasional stagnant peaty pools, they 
will be conspicuous at a distance from 
the graceful nodding plumes of the 
cotton sedge, the “hare’s tails” or 
“canna” of the Scottish peasantry. 
The long pure white hairs which invest 
the ovaries are so cotton-lke in ap- 
pearance that surprise is often expres- 
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sed that they have never been economi- 
cally utilised as a substitute for cotton. 
Practically it has been found to be too 
brittle to undergo the ordinary pro- 
cesses of spinning and weaving, al- 
though it is sometimes gathered for 
the purpose of stuffing pillows or 
cushions, its use is never popular, for 
where it most abounds there is a 
superstitious aversion to its use. A 
striking instance of Commensalism, 
z.é., the constant occurrence together 
of diverse plants is shown in the 
growth of Lastera cordata, one of the 
smallest and least showy of the Orchi- 
daceee, which grows lurking amongst 
and half-hidden by the heather, it is 
easily overlooked and rarely to be 
found except by careful patient search. 
A parasitical plant, one of the dodders 
(Cuscuta Lpithymum), may also oc- 
casionally be found growing on heather. 
The large Natural Order Hricacee, 
which includes about 70 genera and 
1000 species, is represented in Britain 
by 12 genera and about 40 species 
and varieties. At present we shall 
concern ourselves with the 
(Hrica), of which six 
species are recognised natives. One 
(L. mediterranea), is confined to a 
limited district in Ireland, and two 
others (4. vagans and £. ciliaris), with 
two hybrid varieties, are restricted en- 


only 
true heaths 


tirely to the Cornwall peninsula, leav- 
ing only three species (#. ¢etraliz, 
LL, cinerea, and HL, vulgaris), which are 


| any means equally common, 


popularly known as heath or heather. 
Although all these three species are 
generally distributed, they are not by 
(L. vul- 
gris, or as it is now most usually 
called Calluna vulgaris, a name we 
shall adopt in this paper, is by far the 
most frequent and abundant, hence it 
is often known as ¢he heather. Great 
confusion exists in the popular mind 
regarding these three species, the same 
names being used indiscriminately and 
interchangeably in different districts 
for either or all of the three. This 
peculiar “ heather mixture” might be 
avoided by a very little knowledge of 
elementary botany, and if only the 
proper scientific names of our common 
plants were taught in our day-schools. 
The list need not be a long one, nor 
are the names so dreadfully hard to be 
remembered when they are associated 
with the living plants themselves, and 
it would form a very good stepping 
stone to a more scientifically accurate 
knowledge of all plants. Anyone wish- 
ing to recognise our three common 
heaths may easily do so for they are 
abundantly distinct. #. tetralix has 
the largest flowers, of a waxen texture, 
pale pink or flesh coloured—often 
white, borne in a capitate cluster of 
six or eight together, at the top of the 
top of the stem. It is very beautiful 
and is the “ bell heath.” &. cinerea has 
numerous rosy purple flowers, pro- 
duced in numerous whorled clusters 
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In both these 


species the corolla is united into a hol- 


along the branches. 


low egg or urn-shaped tube, whilst in 
Calluna it is divided into five petals, the 
flowers are smaller and so closely placed 
as completely to cover the branches, it 
is usually called ling or heather. All 
the heaths are insect fertilised, and to 
further this end the flowers of £. tet- 
raliz, which may be taken as the 
type, are very specially constructed. 
The handsome, showy, tubular blos- 
soms hang down bell fashion, and the 
mouth of the corolla is almost closed 
by the stigma as if it were the clapper 
or tongue of the bell. Half-way within 
the bell the style is surrounded by the 
anthers, they do not cohere, but, closely 
touching each other form an encircling 
ring investing the style, they open by 
pores at the sides, which as we have 
seen touch each other so that even 
when the pollen is mature, although it 
is dry and powdery, it cannot fall out 


_ whilst the ring remains undisturbed. 


To ensure its dispersion an exquisite 
Kach anther 
is furnished at its back with two spiny 


contrivance is provided. 


_ processes which project into the cavity 


of the bell, which is thus filled with 
these hair-like awns. The result of 


_ this arrangement is, that on a bee 


visiting a blossom it of necessity butts 


_ its head against the protruding stigma 


thereby depositing on it some of the 


_ adhering pollen acquired and carried 


from some previous visit, Intent on 
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sucking the nectar which lies at the 
bottom of the corolla the bee inserts 
its proboscis, which must certainly 
impinge against one or more of the 
projecting anther awns, thus breaking 
the continuity of the anther ring, and 
dislodging the powdery pollen which 
thus falls in a shower on the bee’s 
forehead, to be carried to adjacent 
flowers as it wings its merry and in- 
dustrious flight. The whole mechan- 
ism of this elaborate device is almost 
identical with that of the Violet (see 
Y.N. page 124. A comparison of the 
structure of the two plants will well 
repay the trouble. In Cadluna the 
corolla is not tubular, but the immense 
number and proximity of the blossoms 
insures that they will be cross-fertilised 
by the visits of insects. All the Ericas 
secrete large quantities of nectar, hence 
they are highly esteemed for their 
honey-producing powers. Professional 
bee-keepers always endeavour to 
get their hives taken to the moors 
in autumn, when the heather is 
in bloom, it is reckoned that they will 
there produce as much honey in six 
weeks as in all the remaining portion 
of the year. The innumerable closely 
ranked blossoms of Cal/una are the 
most melliferous, although the earlier 
flowering £. tetraliz also bears an abun- 


dance of nectar, bee-masters consider 


it of no value for filling their stores, 


and it is generally out of bloom before 


the hives are tranferred to the moors, 
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Heather honey has a dark colour and 
a peculiar flavour much appreciated by 
connoisseurs. The closely allied genera 
Azalea and Rhododendron, are credited 
with secreting nectar from which a 
poisonous honey is elaborated. Thus 
the deleterious honey which proved 
so disastrous to Xenophon and his ten 
thousand in their memorable retreat, 
producing as it did intoxication and 
delirium, is supposed to have been 
gathered from the flowers of Azalea 
pontica which is abundant in that 
country, the same noxious results 
have been recorded from the same 
district in more recent times. 

It is a widely current belief that the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this country 
had the skill to brew “ heather ale,” 
a highly pleasant drink extracted from 
The art is 
now lost, and the legend of its extinction 
is to the following effect. The seeret 
was religiously kept, and _ sacredly 


our indigenous heaths. 


transmitted from sire to son, never by 
any chance being allowed to stray out 
of the lineal channel of this brewster 
priesthood, and this hereditary secret 
was only to be known to two persons 
Ultimately, when the 
Picts, with whom it latest lingered, 
had been driven from stronghold to 


at one time. 


stronghold, fightig with despairing 
determination for life and country, as 
the thickly studded rampart-crowned 
mountain tops of North Eastern 
Scotland abundantly testifies. When 


a i 
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the race was exterminated by their 
implacable conquerors, the secret was 
in possession of an aged Patriarch and 
his son, whose lives were spared and 
rewards promised if they would impart 
the eagerly desired knowledge to the 
victors. After earnest entreaty the 
old man showed signs of yielding, and 
aithough upbraided by his less facile 
son, he bargained with his captors 
that he would divulge the mystery if 
they would slay his son before his 
eyes. Revolting as the compact was, 
they readily agreed, and when the 
bloody deed was done he laughed them 
to scorn—‘ Now indeed is the secret 
safe’ he exultingly cried ‘and you 
may kill me when you choose.” 
Irritated at being thus outwitted, the 
old man was speedily dispatched, and 
thus perished the mysterious manufac- 
ture of the ‘ heather ale.” 

Heather tops furnished the high- 
landers with a bright yellow dye for 
their home spun yarns, a durable 
thatch for their houses, and a most 
Inxurious couch for their repose, as 
the old song says— 

‘To sleep upon a heather bed 
Sae cosy and sae canty,”’ 


And Sir W. Scott makes the Lady of 
the Lake say— 

‘‘ Before the heath had lost its dew, 

This morn a couch was pulled for you 

On yonder mountain’s purple head.” 
and again— 

‘the stranger’s bed 
Was there of mountain heather spread.’ 
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The long pliant branches of the 
heather were closely interwoven with 
the blossoming tops uppermost, and 


thus a soft elastic cushion a foot or 


two in thickness was easily formed. 
In Northern rural districts at the 
present time, when litter is scarce the 
same provision is made for stall-fed 
cattle and horses, and answers admur- 
ably. 

The corollas of all the heaths are 
curiously persistent, withering and 
remaining on the stem well through 
the When gathered JZ. 
Cinerea rapidly changes from its rosy 


winter. 


pink to a bluish purple, but Cadluna 
retains its colour well, and they form 
excellent everlasting flowers for winter 
bouquets. ‘The heaths are troublesome 
plants to prepare for the herbarium, 
as however carefully they are dried, in 


a few months the leaves fall off leaving 


_ only the naked wiry stems, those of 


——— 


the current year’s growth being the 
As the heaths are 
all evergreens, the leaves remain for 


most permanent. 


several years upon the stem before 
they are periodically shed, and it 
would seem that when gathered the 
vital process went on sufficiently long 
to throw off the leaves. 
leaved trees, as the oak, a different 


In deciduous 


result is seen, if a branch is broken in 
Summer when in full foliage the leaves 
will be found remaining persistent 
through the winter, whilst the tree is 
bare and leafless ; immersing the stems, 
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not the flowers, for a few seconds in 
boiling water will prevent the leaves 
falling off. An abnormal state of the 
flower of #. Tetraliz is sometimes met 
with, in which the highly specialised 
tubular corolla composed of five united 
petals, as shown by the five lobes at 
the apex, is resolved into five separate 
petals forming a star-shaped corolla, 
double flowers also occur occasionally. 
In sheltered situations as in woods and 
corries heather grows toa great length, 
forming dense tangled inextricable 
masses. In open moors it rarely 
exceeds two or three feet, if left undis- 
turbed for long periods, it dies out, and 
takes a considerable time to be replaced, 
when burnt at this stage it is practically 
extirpated, but if regularly burnt at 
short intervals, it forms a smooth level 
carpet. Deer and sheep are then very 
fond of the young juicy tops, and they 
are essential to the existence of grouse. 
It is therefore the duty of shepherds 
or gamekeepers who have charge of 
moors to see that a portion of the 
heather is annually burnt in Spring. 
The fiery torrent has to be kept within 
proper bounds by a number of gillies 
armed with long brooms, it is an 
an exciting and interesting sight for a 
stranger to see every mountain side 
ablaze, as if, with answering beacons 
defenders, 
Scott compares the impetuous course 
of the young Norman with the 
“fiery cross” to the sweeping blast 


summoning a country’s 
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of the “ muirburn” :— 
‘Not faster o'er thy heathery braes 
Balquither, speeds the midnight blaze.” 
and a less-known poet sings— 
‘‘ How grand the scene yon russet down dis- 
plays, 
While far the withering heaths with moor- 
burn blaze: 
The pillared smoke ascends with ashen 
gleam ; 
Aloft in air the arching flashes stream ; 
With rusty, crackling noise the flames aspire, 
And roll one deluge of devouring fire ; 
The timid flocks shrink from the smoky heat, 
Their pasture leave and in confusion bleat, 
With curious look the flaming billows scan, 
As whirling gales the red combustion fan.” 
In the Language of Flowers the heath 
signifies solitude. Thus Wordsworth 
pictures the musing Solitary :— 
And on these barren rocks, with juniper, 
And heath, and thistle, thinly sprinkled o’er, 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life.” 
As is well known, the various clans in 
the highlands of Scotland adopted some 
floral badge as a symbol of recognition 
and an emblem of mutual fidelity : 
thus Z. tetrahz was the badge of the 
Macdonalds, #7. cinerea of the Macal- 
listers, and Calluna of the Macdonells. 
To Scotsmen all the world over the 
heather still awakens patriotic feelings 
and. the stirring lines of Scott, in which 
he gives utterance to the sentiment 
with all the energy of poetic fervour— 


‘‘ Breathes there the man with soul so dead.” 


always strikes a responsive chord in 


the sons of the— 
‘Land of brown heath and shaggy wood.” 


There seems just a suspicion of ill-luck 
attending the heather: thus in that 
most mournful ballad, “The dowie 
dens o’ Yarrow :” 

‘‘Yestreen I dreamed a dolefu’ dream ; 

I fear there will be sorrow ; 
I dreamed I pu’d the heather green 
Wi’ my true love in Yarrow.” 
Perhaps this involves nothing more 
than the general association of misfor- 
tune with the dreaming of gathering 
nosegays or plucking flowers. 

In geographical distribution the 
heaths prefer cold and temperate regi- 
ons. They extend over Hurope, being 
most frequent in the north-west from 
Norway to Spain,occurring in Northern 
Asia, North Africa, and particularly a- 
bundant in South Africa, Before it was 
discovered, only six or eight species were 
known; now the number is increased 
to four hundred, having their head- 
quarters at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where numerous forms of marvellous 
grace and beauty abound. There their 
range is longitudinally restricted by 
enclosing masses of water, and it is the 
only place south of the Equator where 
they occur. ‘They are entirely absent 
from America, although Calluna is 
found there, but. very sparingly. In 
cultivation heaths require careful treat- 
ment, and their successful growth is a 
good test of the ability and skill of a 
gardener. In Britain the vertical 
range of &. cinerea is 2,200 feet in 
the Highland mountains; 4. ¢etralia, 
2,400 feet; and Calluna stops at 3,300 


mi a 
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feet, but on the continent it attains an | exceeding abundance. 


altitude of 9,000 feet. 

The name Arica is Latinized from 
the Greek erzceo, I break, because it 
anciently had a repute for efficacy in 
breaking or dissolving stones in the 
bladder, also as a remedy for snake- 
bites; but its virtues seem to have 
departed or been forgotten, as the 
herbalists of later days do not even 
deign to mention it in their lists of 
curatives. ‘he specific name Zetraher 
applies to the leaves being arranged in 
fours on the stem, hence it is called 
the four-leaved heath. The other spe- 
cific name of cinerea refers to the ashy 
grey hue of the whole plant. It is 
distinguished as the fine-leaved heath. 
The name Calluna is from the Greek 
calluno, I cleanse, ornament, or adorn, 
and has been appropriately applied to 
this plant which is so commonly used 


_ for making besoms, thus sweeping or 


cleansing whilst, at the same time, 


_ beautifying and embellishing our moor- 
_ lands with its profusion of rosy pink 


blossoms. 
‘The tiny heath-flowers now begin to blow; 


The russet moor assumes a richer glow; 
| The powdery bells, that glance in purple 


bloom, 


| Fling from their scented cups a sweet per- 


fume; 


| While from their cells, still moist with morn- 


ing dew, 


| The wandering wild-bee sips the honied glue; 
| In wider circle wakes the liquid hum, 
| And far remote the mingled murmurs come.” 


The specific naine vu/garis refers to its 
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It is the only 
species of the genus, and the older 


botanists did not separate it from erica. 
The popular name of heath, or heather, 
is an old Anglo-Saxon word hoeth, 
which primarily meant the country in 
which the heath-plant grows— a waste 
or open moor. From the same san- 
scrit root Ashi, dwell, may be traced 
the words signifying a field, land, 
ground, and our much-loved English 
word home, Scottish hame, old Norse 
hevmi. In ancient times when the 
country was largely covered with forest, 
the open clearings on which the heather 
grew would be selected by the inhabi- 
tants to erect their dwellings, and the 
name thus given to the place is per- 
petuated to us as a field, a clearing— 
a heath, an open space—a homestead, 
residence. The term Ling is the Dan- 
ish and Norse name for the plant which 
grew upon the hede or heath, with 
which it is often combined, thus :— 
lynghede—ericetum—a heath-land, and 
conversely, hedelyng, the heath-plant. 
The word heathen—now a reproachful 
term, restricted to an unbeliever in 
Christianity—originally meant a dwel- 
ler on the heath, an inhabitant of the 
open waste, barren moorlands, doubt- 
less, then as now, superciliously looked 
down upon by the denizen of the 
crowded city. In Aberdeenshire the 
huge, hard, intractable, whinstone 
boulders, so troublesome in the recla- 
mation of the moorlands, are known 
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as “heathens.” From its frequent use | SEPTEMBER— 
0 A. porphyre. 
as a fuel some would derive the name POE 


H. nanata 

heath from the Anglo-Saxon /Ae?o, Bipavigata 
German et, fire, whence comes heat, E. minutata 

hot, &c. Some countenance is lent to Hi. crassalis 

this view from the French name for Ph ae 
fh ie Ae Be A. menyanthidis h 
eath, druyere, connected wi ruler, Risin 

to burn, and so we have the common P. hippocastinaria 


corruption of briar-root as applied to The best way of collecting the smaller 
larve from heather is by means of a strong 


sweeping net. Sweeping should be done 
of the heath. towards evening. A number of beetles, 
hemiptera, and other things also take refuge 
in heather, and may be collected by sweep- 
ing in the same way. 


the pipes manufactured from the wood 


LIST OF INSECTS FEEDING 
ON HEATHER. 
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which feed upon Heath, except Lepidop- NATURALIST. 


terous, of which the following is a list :— ; 
(Continued from page 202.) 


hk means hybernate; 6 beginning of month; e end do. 
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S. belgiaria h 

#. plumbaria e 
APRIL— 

A.myrtilli bh 

Col. juncicolella h (in a case) 
May— 

#. cribrum h 

NV. neglecta h 

E. flammealis 

Col. pyrhulipennella h (in a case) 

A. nigricans 

HE grammica 

LZ. mesomella (roots) 

P. carbonariella (in burnt places) 


From the foregoing account—taken al- 
most at random, like odd leaves from a 
great book—it will be seen that Varley was 
a most devoted naturalist, his whole life 
and soul was in the work; every part of 
the animal or vegetable kingdom, every 
insect, every plant, every bird—in fact, all 
nature charmed him beyond expression, 
even the starry sky, and the meteors which 
dart across the heavens, did not pass un- 
observed, but the appearance, and the course 
of a bright meteor, and on one occasion 
the shock of an earthquake at Almond- 
bury Bank (March 17, 1871), was entered 
in his diary. It is such a person as this 


UNE— 
F. atomaria that makes a real naturalist. Many make 
ericinella a start, say to collect butterflies and moths, 
B. callune b they go on for a season or two, but the 
AuGUST— young tree is not planted in proper soil, it 


a —= 


S. carpint e does not flourish, it withers and eventually 
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These are not made of the real ster- 
Mr. 
Gregson says, ‘‘ Naturalists are born and 
scholars are made,’’ and it is very true. 
That impulse which prompted Varley to 
jump from his mother’s arms to the flies on 
the window-pane stuck to him through his 
whole life. 


dies. 
ling stuff which makes a naturalist. 


Neither poverty, nor sickness, 
nor care could drive it out, his love for | 
nature was always the first thought in his 
mind. When sickness over-took him, as it 
often did, he would not give in, he would 
tramp miles and miles to the haunt of a 
favourite moth, and it was only at the very 
last when he was utterly unable to go, that 
he would submit to be confined to his bed, 
and even then his mind was still engaged in 
active work. The sight of a naturalist 
friend would cheer him to new life. Even 
but a few weeks before his death, while he 
lay in bed almost beyond hopes of recovery, 
he wrote off to a well-known dealer in 
natural history, to send him a parcel of 
bird skins towards completing his collection. | 
When Varley had become advanced in 
in years, and having no one in his own 
family interested in natural history to fol- 
low up his studies, he was desirous to dis- 
pose of his collections. He first sold his 
collection of eggs, and and afterwards he 


sold his moths, and although for some 


) 


-a good many years before his death he was 


‘Vice-President, and twice the President. 


\Varley’s love of nature, which gave hima 


time before his death he was anxious to 


_ dispose of his collection of birds, his interest 


never flagged, and even while trying to sell 


| it he used every effort to make it more 


complete. 

It has already been said that Varley, like 
a good many other naturalists, was self- 
taught, yet he was fairly well learned. For 


a member of the Huddersfield Naturalists’ 
Society, nearly always on the Council, often 


There is not a shadow of doubt that 


cheerful disposition and enabled him to 
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bear trials well, and which took him so 
much into the country, added many years 
to his life. 
ness, and ten years before his death the 
writer heard the remark that ‘‘ Varley was 
shot, fall when he will;’’ but he doctored 
himself with herbs and diet, and rallied 
again and again, where many would have 
But the time 
comes for all, and a tumour in his stomach 
gave the finishing stroke to his life. His 
wife being dead and his son being away 


He was often overtaken by sick- 


fallen victims to disease. 


from home during the day, he had no one 
in the house but himself. Sick in bed and 
unable to get up, he, no doubt, was given 
to ponder too much upon his position and 
his mind temporarily gave way. For many 
of his neighbours, especially those who sold 
or indulged in drink, he had a profound 
contempt, and when one was brought in to 
attend him during the day, Varley became 
quite unmanageable, and it was found neces- 
sary to remové him to the Wadsley Bridge 
Asylum. As they took him up the Asylum 
yard hesaw a magpie, and some ferns grow- 
ing in the grounds, his old love for nature 
came to the top, and he began to give 
his attendants a lecture about the birds and 
plants. Under proper treatment, his mind 
was soon restored, but his physical weak- 
ness rendered his recovery impossible, and 
he gradually sank and died on the 7th of 
January, 1883, at the age of 65 years. He 
was buried at the Almondbury Cemetery, 
and carried to his grave by some of his 
nearest and dearest naturalist friends, and 
laid in his last resting place by those who, 
for a long time, will cherish the remem- 
brance of a true friend. 

It now only remains for the writer to 
thank thoseofhisfriendsand relatives for the 
notes with which they have most obligingly 
supplied him for the purpose of compiling 
this short sketch, and he would impress 
upon all young men and young women that 
while Varley found in the wild field of 
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nature ample room to spend a happy, indus- 
trious, and useful life, they may also do the 


same. 


NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr.J. W. Evuis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 


(Continued from page 215.) 


HARPALUS. 

The species of this genus vary consider- 
ably in size, but they are generally easily 
recognised by their compact form and by 
the intermediate tarsi of the males being 
widely dilated—these joints not being fur- 
nished with the long hairs which form a 
sole to the feet of Dichirotrichus, Anisodac- 
tylus, and Diachromus. The arrangement I 
have followed is nearly that given in Cox’s 
‘*Manual,”’ being, I believe, the simplest 
‘They 
are divisable at once into two groups, the 
first comprising those which have the upper 
side more or less thickly punctured and the 
elytra pubescent; the second those which 
are destitute of regular punctuation (except 
occasionally the outer interstices) and where 
pubescence is wanting. 

Gr. I.—Interstices of the elytra punctured 
and hairy (head and thorax generally punc- 
tured). 

1. Head, thorax, and elytra greenish or 

bluish -— 

Length } inch; posterior angles of the 
thorax rounded; colour dull. .obscwrus. 
Length 3 inch; posterior angles of the 
thorax rounded ; colour bright - azwreus. 
Length about 4 lines; posterior angles 
of the thorax right angles. .yunctatulus. 

2. Head and thorax pitchy; elytra dull 


manner of separating the species. 


green :— 
Posterior angles of the thorax pointed; 
length § inch .......0..+....savulicola. 


Posterior angles of the thorax rounded ; 
length 4 inch; sides of thorax much 
rounded .- rotundicollis. 
3. Head, thorax, and elytra pitchy or biack. 


a.—Length under 5 lines. 
Thorax nearly square and with the 
sides much rounded in front ........ 
rupicola, puncticollis. 
These species resemble one another very 
closely, and are with difficulty distinguish- 
able from description. Rwpicola is broader 
and longer and has a duller appearance 
than puncticollis, which has a more shiny 
appearance, and measures from 3 to 33 lines. 
Thorax much wider than long with 
the sides rounded in front. Punctu- 
ation not so distinct as in the two 
previous species. Length 33 lines .. 
rufibarbis ( rufilabris ). 
Thorax with the sides not rounded in 
front; length 2} to 3 lines- parallelus. 


b.—Length over 5 lines :— 

Head and thorax not punctured; 
elytra with golden pubescence ...... 
ruficornis. 
(Scybalicus oblongiusculus, a species re- 
cently introduced as British, resembles A. 
ruficornis in appearance, but has the pos- 
terior angles of the thorax rounded, whereas 

ruficornis has these angles right angles ) 


Gr. I].—Upper side not punctured (ex- 
cept the base of the thorax and the outer 
interstices of the elytra occasionally). 


a. Thorax broader in front than behind. 

1. Outer interstices of elytra punctured ; 
elytra deeply sinuate before the apex ; 
colour bronze, green, blue, or black.. 

proteus. 

2. Outer interstices not punctured ; 
elytra not deeply sinuate behind. 
Antenne and legs black or pitchy; 
colour like proteus.......-.- ignavus. 
Antenne and legs red; colour more 
Of less pitch: ierjeaaoreisterte consentaneus. 

All the above measure from 3 to 5 lines. 
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b. Thorax about as broad in front as be- 
hind. 
Legs pitchy black ; length 4 inch ...... 
cupreus. 
Legs partly or wholly red. 
t. Legs entirely red 
Upper side greenish; margins of 
thorax and elytra red; length 4 inch- 
discoideus. 
Upper side greenish or black; mar- 
gins of thorax only often red - rubripes. 
Upper side black; third interstice of 
elytra without distinct impressions ; 
side margin of the thorax red ..latus. 
Upper side bluish black ; third inter- 
stice with two or three deep impres- 
sions; thorax without a red margin.. 
quadripunctatus. 
2. Legs more or less pitchy. 
Length 33 lines; thorax with a deep 
longitudinal depression at the base; 
sides of thorax rounded ....neglectus. 
Length 4 to 5 lines; thorax with the 
sides not rounded and without a deep 
depression at base.. .....tenebrosus. 


c. Thorax narrower in front than behind. 


1. Antenne and palpi entirely red. 
Flat; length under 4 lines; thorax 
with the base slightly emarginate.... 


Servus. 
Convex; length 4% lines; base of 
EMOIARESEGAISINGE. chejcry.c sic o's 210 6 tardus. 


2. Antenne and palpi more or less pitchy. 
Length under 33 lines ...... ANXIUS. 
Length over 32 lines. 

a, Palpi red, with the base of each 
joint black, and the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th joints of the antennz black. 
Length 43 lines; flat; apex of ely- 
tra slightly produced -melancholicus. 
Length 5 lines; convex; apex of 
elytra not produced ...... Serripes. 

b. Palpi brown, with the apex of each 
joint reddish; antennz brown, ex- 
cept the first joint, which is red. 
Length 5 to 6 lines........caspius. 
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All the above species, from neglectus, have 
the upper surface black, sometimes with a 
bluish reflection. 

One species is omitted from the above 
table, viz., H. picipennis, as it is easily dis- 
tinguished from all the Harpalus of Group 
II. by its small size (2 to 3 lines). 

The various species of the genus Harpalus 
are very similar in their habits and location. 
They generally inhabit dry, sandy situa- 
tions, under stones, or clods ofearth. 
ruficornis and H. proteus are abundant 
everywhere, the latter well deserving its 
specific name from its variability of aspect, 
but always recognisable by its deeply 
sinuate elytra, which have the outer 
interstices thickly but finely punctured. 
Other common species are puncticollis, 
rufibarbis, latus, tardus, and anwxius, the 
latter, with us, being partial to dry sandy 
ground in the neighbourhood of the sea- 
shore. Those which are not so common 
are rotundicollis, punctatulus, azwreus, igna- 
vus, consentaneus, rubripes (which has a 
great resemblance at first sight to proteus, 
but from which it may be distinguished as 
above mentioned), neglectus, serripes, case 
pius, and picipennis. Sabulicola is not com- 
mon, obscurus is scarce, cordatus, rupicola, 
and melancholicus are uncommon, while 
parallelus, tenebrosus, cupreus, discoideus, 
qnadripunctatus, and servus are decidedly 
rare, and may be considered ‘' lucky finds.”’ 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 


NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mos Ley. 


Ao. WIEIEOW. WAKB ERR: 
Sylvia trochilus (Linn.). 


TRocHILUS (Grk.), a small insectivorous 
bird. 


$1ze.—Length about 5in.; expanse 7}in. 
Plumage.—Bill and legs light or pale 
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brown; eyes hazel; the crown of the head 
and back down to the tail is olive green; 
wings and tail a darker shade of the same 
colour; over the eye is a yellowish white 
streak, and the sides of the head are white, 
tinged with yellow; under parts white. 
This species is rather less than the Wood 
Warbler, less yellow, and the wings shorter. 
The sexes are similar in colour. 
IMMATURE Birps are much yellower than 
adults. 
VARIETIES.—One is recorded (Nat., 1864, 
-p. 146) ‘“‘of a uniform pale yellow, inclining 
to a straw yellow on the upper parts of its 
plumage; bill and legs straw-yellow; killed 
in the neighbourhood of Gunton in August, 
1861.”’ 
more or less tinged with lemon. 


Mr. Bond has seen several white, 


Note.—The song, though short and not 
of much variety, is lively and pleasing. 
For some time after the arrival of these 
birds in this country, every wood, copse, 
and hedgerow rings with their sweet, inces- 
sant song. As with most other birds, it 
ceases during the height of the breeding 
season, but is renewed again for a short 
time in autumn before the departure of the 
birds. 

Flight.—The flight is quick, but un- 
even, and only for short distances, as from 
one bush to another. 


Migration.—A summer migrant, arri- 
ving in this country early in April and 
departing again at the end of September. 


Food.—Flies, spider, caterpillars, and 
small insects of all kinds. The bird may 
be observed hopping about the bushes, 
peering under every leaf, and destroying in 
this way a great many insects. These birds 
are very serviceable in checking the too 
rapid increase of insect life; but it should 
be remembered that many insects, such as 
ichneumon flies, are beneficial, and the un- 
due encouragement of insectivorous birds 
tend to decrease these. 
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Habitat.—This is one of our common- 
est summer visitors, being found in woods, 
plantations, hedgerows, and gardens through- 
out England, Scotland, and Ireland, though 
less commonly in the extreme northern 
portion. 

ABROAD, it is common throughout Europe, 
even as far north as Lapland in summer ; 
also in parts of Asia and Africa. 

Nest.—The nest is. placed upon the 
ground, generally on a sloping bank over- 
grown with herbage, or sometimes in a tuft 
of herbage on the level ground. It is a 
large structure for the size of the bird, and 
is dome-shaped with an opening at the side. 
The materials of which it is constructed are 
dry grass and moss profusely lined with 
feathers. The bird generally sits very close, 
especially during incubation. The bird will 
feign lameness in order to draw attention 
from its nest. 


Eiggs.—From five to seven eggs are laid, 
which are white, spotted with red. They 
vary greatly, however, in the extent and 
arrangement of the spots. 
whole egg is covered, especially at the large 


Sometimes the 


end, with minute specks; others have a few 
large, bold spots at the large end and a few 
smaller ones scattered about. 
odd spots are scattered irregularly all over 
the egg, while others have them concentrated 
into a zone at the large end and the rest of 


Sometimes 


the egg almost clear white. 

VARIETIES.—Newman says ‘‘ Sometimes 
unspotted white.’? I have seen some in 
which the ground colour was pale pink with 
the usual spotting and others pure white 
(E.7B.): 


47. CHIFF CHAFF. 
Sylva rufa, Limm. 
RuFa, reddish. 
Size.—Length 43 in.; expanse 6 in. 
Plumage.—cColoured very much like 
the Willow Warbler, but the green parts 
are rather browner and the legs and toes 
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dark brown, almost black. The difference 
of colour between the legs of this species 
and the last cannot always be distinguished 
in dried specimens. 
The sexes do not differ in plumage. 
INMATURE Birps are much darker in 
colour than the adults. 


Note.—The ordinary note is ‘‘chiff, 
chaff,’ from which the name of the bird is 
derived. But besides these notes it seems 
to have a more regular form of song, which 
is either more seldom used, or less observed 
by ornithologists. In answer to an enquiry 
in the Young Naturalist, Miss Prescott Decie, 
of Tenbury, writes (Y.N. Vol. 1, page 218) : 

“In answer to the letter in the number 
for April 27th, relative to the song of the 
Chiffchaff, I have since been observing the 
Chiffchaffs to see for myself whether they 
sing or not. I have heard them several 
times singing in a somewhat low, but melo- 
dious song. In Morris it says that they 
sing from the tops of tall trees, but they 
seem to me to sing much more often from 
the midst of small bushes and hedges.”’ 


The following note also appeared in the 
Zoologist, page 3943: 

‘‘A curious circumstance came under the 
observation of Mr. Vingoe yesterday, which 
he has reported to me, respecting the song 
of what he considers to be a Chiffchaff. It 
consisted of the usual passages of both its 
own chirp song, and the modulated cadence 
of the Willow Wren. It commenced with 
the ‘chipp chopp’ notes but these passed 
gradually to the song of the Willow Wren, 
but the biending of the two songs was 
different at times. Sometimes the perform- 
ance being confined to one without the 
other, at others united, but the notes 
peculiar to each species were, when uttered, 
distinct and specific.—Ed. Hearle Rodd, Pen- 
zance, May 23,.1853.” 


Flight.—The flight is generally from 
tree to tree, quick and undulating. 
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Migration.—In the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield this species is generally heard 
about the 30th of March. It may be looked 
for earlier further south, and later in the 
It departs again at the end of 
September. 


north. 


F'00d.—Small insects of all kinds. 


Habitat.—This bird is met with in 
wooded districts throughout England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. In the south it is very 
common, but decreases in numbers further 
north. It has been known to occur in 
Orkney, but not to breed. 


ABROAD it is found throughout Europe, 
as far as Lapland, in summer; also in 
Palestine, Egypt, Arabia. Wintering in 
Kordofan, Abyssinia, Algeria, Morocco, 
Canary Islands, &c. Some remain in the 
southern countries of Europe through the 
winter. 


Nest.—The nest is placed upon the 
ground on a sloping bank generally, and is 
around ball of dead grass leaves and moss, 
with an abundant lining of feathers. 


Eggs.—Five or six is the number of 
eggs laid, which are white with a few purple 
brown specks, not unlike some varieties of 
those of the Willow Warbler, but the sfots 
ave davker, being purple brown in the Chiff- 
chaff and brick red in the Willow Wren. 


VARIETIES occasionally occur pure white. 


VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
- By S..L. Mos.ey. 


ALTHOUGH this class of animals include 
many, we may say a great many species, 
well known to the general observer, yet 
their classfication, the relationship of one 
genus or family to another, is not well under- 
stood, even by persons who have consider- 
able knowledge of some beings much lower 
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in the scale of life, The following is in- 
tended merely as a sketch lesson of the 
different families of the Mammalia, from 
the highest to the lowest, taken in succes- 
sive order, so as to give a general knowledge 
of the group without going too much into 
detail. 

Vertebrate animals are those which have 
an internal skeleton, supported by a central 
spinal column or back-bone, and form the 
highest division of the animai kingdom. 
They are divided into the following classes: 


I. MAMMALS. 
[eB InDS: 
Ill. REPTILES. 
IV. FISHES. 
I. Mammalia* 
(Latin mamma, a teat or pap), comprises 
those red, warm-blooded animals which 


There are about 2,000 
species known, of which only 75 are found 


suckle their young, 


in this country. They are divided into the 
following Orders :— 


1. BIMANA (Latin dis twice, manus hand). 
This order contains but a single species 
geographical 

He is dis- 
tributed over the whole surface of the 
globe, and is the most highly developed 
mammal in the scale of being, and the 


(including several races or 
varieties), Man (Homo sapiens). 


latest in appearance geologically. His 
antiquity can be traced back for a period 
estimated by some at 20,000 years. The 


different races are 

THE CAUCASIAN RaAcE (supposed to have 
originated near Mount Caucasus), which 
includes the European population, is distin- 
guished by the round head, beauty of face, 
fair skin, and straight hair, and for the 
perfection of their moral and intellectual 
qualities. In some parts of the north of 
Europe they have red hair and fair skin; 
but in the south and North Africa the hair 


* Arranged according to Professor Owen. 


is black, or nearly so, and the skin darker 
or sunburnt. 

THE MONGOLIAN Race, which extends 
over Central and Eastern Asia has the face 
flat; forehead low, oblique, and angular; 
cheek bones prominent ; eyes small, and set 
obliquely; the beard spare; hair long and 
black; and the skin yellow, as in the Chi- 
nese and Japanese. 

THe Mavay Race occupies the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, New Zealand, 
Chatham Islands, Society Islands, Philip- 
pines, Formosa, and several of the Poly- 
nesian Islands. They are dark; have lank, 
coarse, black hair; flat faces; and obliquely 
set eyes. They vary greatly in moral and 
intellectual capacity. The extreme northern 
population of Greenland, Lapland, and the 
Esquimaux are generally referred to this 
race. ; 

THE ETHIOPIAN Race, or negro has the 
skull compressed; face small; flat nose; 
prominent jaws, thick lips; woolly and 
crisped hair; and black skin. 
over South Africa, Australia, Mindanao, 
Gillolo, Borneo, Sumbawa, Timor, and New 
Ireland. ; 

THE AMERICAN RacE is variable, but is 
generally characterized by a coppery skin; 
spare beard, and long black hair. Nose 
often prominent; eyes large, regular, and 
the lids widely opened. 


2. QUADRUMANA (Latin quatuor-four, 
manus-hands). This order includes the apes, 
The 
tailless apes, as the chimpanzee, and gorilla 


They range 


monkeys, marmozets, and lemurs. 
approaches nearest to man in organization, 
but the arms are always longer, and the legs 
shorter in proportion to the body. The 
different species are found principally in 
the old world, and live either entirely or 
chiefly on fruit. 
able amount of intelligence. 1] 

The continental mass of the old world 
contains the bulk of the monkey and ape 
tribe, Madagascarhasonlylemurs. America 


Many manifest a consider- 
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has no lemurs, and only species of monkey 
The gibbons 
are found in South Eastern Asia, the dog- 
faced baboons in Africa, the scarlet-faced 
monkey in a limited area on the upper 
In both Europe and America all 
the fossil monkeys found have belonged to 
families still peculiar to the two continents, 


peculiar to that continent. 


Amazon. 


which shews their separation to be of great 
geological antiquity. There are no British 
species. 

3. CARNIVORA (Latin cavo flesh; voro 
I> eat)... Phis order 
animals which make flesh their exclusive 
food, as the lion, tiger, cat, wolf, fox, dog, 
and bear; also some of aquatic habits, as 
the seals. 


includes all those 


over all 
quarters of the globe, and vary in size from 


This order ranges 
the lion to the weasel. About fifteen species 
are found in this country of which two (dog 
and domestic cat) are domesticated. Bones 
have been found in caves, which shew that 
at one time the hyzna inhabitated this 
country, and it is only within historic times 
that the wolf has been exterminated. The 
wild cat is now unknown in England and 
very rare in Scotland, but during the last 
century it was common in both countries. 
The skins of many carnivorous animals— 


_ tigers, wolves, foxes, &c. are dressed in large 


quantities for rugs and furs. The hair of 


the badger is used for softening-brushes for 
| painters, and the skin of the seal is greatly 
valued for its rich silken hair, of which 
_ articles of clothing are made, 


4. ARTIODACTYLA (Greek artios, even; 
_duktylos, finger). Includes the hippotamus, 
hog, sheep, cow, deer, and all animals hav- 
) ing two or four functional toes, and a com- 
‘plex stomach. In the Chillingham Park, 
‘Northumberland, is a herd of white cattle, 
very fierce and wild, whose antiquity can 
be traced back as far as the year 1226, and 
which are, in all probability, the descend- 
ants of the wild cattle which history men- 
tions as having run in the forests of Cale- 
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donia. Fossil remains show that at one 
time huge buffaloes ranged over this country. 
The wild boar is also extinct as a British 
mammal, being now only represented by a 
few bones found in caves. The red and roe- 
deer are now only known in a semi-domes- 
ticated state. The flesh of nearly all the 
animals of this order is used for food, and 
some are of very great commercial import- 
ance. The skins of many are also used for 
making leather. All the species now found 
in this country are either domesticated or 


semi-domesticated. 


5. PERISSODACTYLA (Greek erissos, 
uneven ; daktylos, finger.) This order com- 
prises animals like the horse, ass, zebra, 
and tapir, which have one hoof or toe, al- 
though all the bones of the separate five 
fingers are observable in the internal skele- 
ton. No species are found in this country 


except those under domestication. 


6. PROBOSCIDIA (Proboscis, snout.) 
This order includes the elephant, and one 
or two animals which are now extinct, such 
as the mammoth and the dinotherium, a 
gigantic animal measuring 18 feet in length, 
parts of which are now only found ina 
fossilised state. Elephants are found in 
Africa and Asia, but are rapidly becoming 
scarce from the immense numbers killed 
every season for the ivory which they yield 
in the form of tusks. 


7. SIRENIA (Greek seiven, mermaid.) 
Herbaceous animals living in the sea, some- 
what resembling small whales or dolphins, 
and called the dugong, manatee, &c., found 
on the Indian and American shores. 


8. CETACEA (Latin Cetus, whale. The 
whales and porpoises are included under 
this order. The common porpoise is found 
regularly, and some of the whales occasion- 
ally upon our shores, but the head-quarters 
for the latter is in the northern seas, where 
they are hunted for the sake of the oil and 


whalebone they yield. A large whale will 
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yield 40 tons or more of fat, and although 
the largest mammal in the world, its food 
consists of very small crustaceans and 
animals almost too small to be seen with 
the naked eye. Several species of whales 
The 
pilot whale swims in shoals, always preceed- 
ed by one to pilot the way, and which the 
rest follow at all hazards. 
pilot runs ashore, and then the whole herd 
does the same. The bottle-headed whale 
and thesperm whale, which attains a length 
of 50-60 feet, have also been met with off 
the British coast, but only as occasional 
visitors; they cannot be said to be true 


have occurred off the British coast. 


Sometimes the 


natives of this country. 


9. BUTA.— This 
sloths, 
of which are native of South America. 
The sloths are the size of a small dog, 
the hair is grey and shaggy, the head 
small, and the feet without soles, termin- 
ating in three (some species two) long 
curved claws. They climb about under 
the branches of trees upon the leaves of 
which they feed, hanging with their backs 
downward; they even sleep in this position, 
and if placed upon level ground are very 
awkward and make but little progress. 


the 
ant-eaters, all 


order includes 


armadillos, and 


The armadillos are ground burrowing 
animals. Their structure is even more 
peculiar than that of the sloth, being some- 
what pig-shaped, but having a long tail, and 
the whole animal covered by a hard glossy 
coat-of-mail. They feed upon insects, small 
animals, and reptiles. The manis, of India, 
is somewhat similar, but the scaly covering 
is more like the covering of a fircone. The 
largest attains about eight feet in length. 
The magatherium, of which remains are now 
only found in a fossilized state in South 
America, was a gigantic species of terrestrial 
sloth, which attained a height of 6-7 feet 
and 12-14 feet long. 

The ant-eaters are larger animals with 
very rough shaggy hair, especially the tail, 


which is long and bushy. The eyes are 
small, and the face terminates in a long 
snout. This snout and the still longer 
tongue are thrust into ant-hills, for the pur- 
pose of catching the ants, upon which the 
animal feeds. Its fore feet is furnished 
with long hooked claws, similar to those of 
the sloth, with which it tears to pieces the 
nests of the white ants. Some of the smaller 
species do not exceed ten inches in length. 


10. CHEJROPTERA (Greek cheir, hand ; 
pieyon, wings). The Bats are the only 
mammals which have the power of flight. 
They are not furnished with pinioned wings 
as in the birds, but the fingers of the fore 
limbs are greatly elongated, and a thin 
membrane stretches behind these, and the 
hind legs and tail. None of the species 
found in Britain exceed one foot in the 
expanse of wings, but larger kinds are found 
in South America, and in some of the 
Asiatic Islands, where they attain a size of 
4-5 feet. They are all nocturnal in their 
habits, hiding in out-buildings, caves, or 
hollow trees during the day. The smaller 
species live upon insects, which they capture 
on the wing. Some, like the vampire bat, 
suck the blood of animals--even man--during 
sleep; while the large kinds, like the kalong 
of Java devour large quantities of ripe fruit 
and cause considerable mischief 
orchard. 


11. INSECTIVORA (Latin imsectum, in- 
sect; vovo, 1 eat.) This order includes the 
hedgehog, shrews, and moles, and such 
animals as make insects a considerable por- 
tion of their diet. They are mostly noctur- 
nal in their habits, hiding by day and 
coming forth to feed at night. Some of the 
shrews are aquatic. All these animals are 
serviceable in checking the too rapid in- 
crease of insect life. The hedgehog will 
also devour roots of plantain and other 
plants, as well as eggs and young birds. 
Charles Waterton found a brood of white 
hedgehogs at Walton Hall, and one of them 


in the 
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is preserved in his collection. I have also 
seen buff, cream, and white moles, but they 
The burrowing habits of the mole 
are well known, and although it disfigures 
land by the hillocks it throws up, it renders 


are rare. 


very great service by the number of insects 
which :t destroys, and will not stay in any 
place when the supply of food falls short. 
It also turns up fresh soil from below and 
brings it to the surface, while its run 
assists in draining the land. All the runs of 
the mole are generally said to diverge from 
a large mound, which is intersected by 
circular runs and chambers, where it 
builds its nest, and which is called the 
mole’s castle. Figures of this structure 
are to be found in many introductory works 
on Natural History, but we have no per- 
sonal knowledge of it. 

12. RODENTIA (Lat. vodens, gnawing).— 
The Rodents are distiuguished by two long, 
sharp teeth in front both in the upper and 
lower jaws, which enables the possessor to 
gnaw hard substances like wood. In this 
order we find such animals as the hare, 
rabbit, rat, vole, mouse, and squirrel, and 
in foreign countries the Alpine marmot and 
porcupine. The rodents are numerous in 
all quarters of the globe, some, like the 
rabbit, having prodigious powers of increase. 

The Beaver belongs to this order. It is 
now confined to North America and the 
northern portion of the Old World, but 
there is little doubt that it was formerly an 
inhabitant of this country. It is chiefly 
remarkable for the dams which it constructs 
across running streams of considerable 
width. These dams are made by a number 
of the animals working together, and are 
constructed of branches of trees, sticks, 
stones, and mud; intermixed with these are 
branches gnawed from living willowand other 
trees, and as some of these take root and 
grow, and refuse matter brought down by the 
stream is lodged, the whole in time becomes 


a compact structure. These embankments 
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have always a curviture against the stream, 
except it be very slow, for the purpose, 
apparently, of giving additional power of 
resistance, and within are placed the houses 
of the beavers, constructed of sticks and 
mud, and having an entrance below the 
water level. The beaver is hunted in winter 
for the sake of his fine glossy coat. 

Another animal of this order is the 
lemming, so numerous in the northern parts 
of Scandinavia, and which migrate in such 
vast swarms to and from the fells. 

The squirrels are an exceedingly interest- 
We 
have only one species in thiscountry which is 
generally of a rich red brown, though I have 
seen varieties entirely black in Sherwood 
Forest. Some of the American kinds are 
larger than ours, and very beautiful, being 
black, silvery grey, or golden grey; some of 
the ground squirrels are very small and con- 
struct a burrow near the roots of trees. Inthe 
Rocky Mountains are certain species called 
flying squirrels, which have an extension of 
skin between the fore and hind limbs, anda 
flattened tail, They cannot ascend, and 
therefore cannot really fly, but can take 
very long leaps from one tree to another, 
stretching out the legs and membrane at the 
time, which enables them to sail like sea- 
gulls for a considerable distance. 

The little harvest mouse, a native of the 
Southern counties of England, and one of 
the smallest mammals; constructs a beauti- 
ful round nest, suspended in the standing 
corn, 

The English hares are grey brown, very 
nearly the colour of the fallow-field. In 
Scotland they are grey in summer, but in 
winter when the ground is generally covered 
with snow they change to pure white; and 
there is 


ing and beautiful genus of animals. 


in the Arctic regions, where 
perpetual snow, the hares are perpetually 
white. I have seen one hare piebald. 

It is very strange that the present race of 


rats, which were introduced probably from 
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Germany, about 1730, have taken possesion 
ofour Island, and almost entirely exterminat- 
ed the real native black rat, which is now 
either extinct, or very nearly so. The 
common rat or domestic mouse occasionally 
vary to cream colour and white. Mr. 
Bignell once sent me a black mouse from 
Plymouth. In most of the rodents the fore 
legs are considerably shorter than the hind 
legs, so that the animal goes by leaps and 
bounds, like the hare and rabbit. 


13. MARSUPALIA (Lat. marsupium, a 
pouch).—This order is so called on account 
of a pouch or pocket formed by a fold of 
the skin in the abdomen of the female. 
Unlike other mammals, the young of the 
Marsupalia are brought forth before they 
are fully developed, and are then trans- 
ferred to this pouch, where they remain 
fixed to the teat of the mother until their 
growth is sufficiently advanced to permit of 
These ani- 
mals are confined to Australia and America. 
In Australia they are very numerous both 
in number of species and individuals. The 
Great Kangaroo is the largest of this class, 
the male attaining a length of 8 feet from 
The fore legs are very 


amore independent existence. 


nose to tip of tail. 
short and the hind ones long and strong. 
They are hunted for the sake of their flesh 
and also for the skins. They live on vege- 
tation and frequent plains. 


In America these animals are represented 
by the Opossums, which differ considerably 
in habits from the kangaroos. They climb 
trees, and swing from bough to bough by 
means of their long prehensile tails. Some 
of the species have webbed feet and can 
swim well. They feed upon herbage, fruit, 
small animals and birds—the latter they 
surprise when at rest during the night. 
They are also very destructive to poultry, 
it being difficult to rear chickens in any 
part where the opossum is numerous. 


The Wombat is a native of Australia, a 
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short, dumpy, tailless, burrowing animal, 
and is a vegetable feeder. 

14. MONOTREMATA (Grk. monos, sin- 
gle; tvema, opening).—This order only con- 
tains the Echidna and the Duck-billed mole, 


‘both Australian animals of very peculiar 


structure. These animals have some of the 
characteristics of birds, and seem to be a 
natural connecting link between that class 
and the present one. The name of the 
order is given in allusion to the fact that 
these animals have but a single vent as in 
the birds. The jaws are without teeth and 
terminate in a bill similar to that of the 
duck. The eyes are small; they have 
no external ears; and the feet terminate in 
five claws, which are broadly webbed. 
They live on the margins of lakes and 
rivers; they swim well, and excavate long 
burrows in the steep banks. 


BRITISH MOTHS. 


By Joun E. Rosson. 


THE Genus HEPIALUS. 


One or two additional notes of interest 
have reached me since my paper on this 
subject appeared. 


VALLEDA var. Gallicus. Mr. Mosley writes 
that the “‘ females of this variety are much 
larger than the females of the type, some of 
them been as large as Humuli.” My own 
observations do not quite confirm this. My 
own series which has been selected from a 
considerable number of specimens, contains 
six females of the type expanding from 1 
inch g lines to 1 inch 11 lines; and four of 
the variety expanding, from 1” 9" to 2" 1”. 
This large specimen of Gallicus is the only 
one I have seen decidedly larger than 
females of the normal form. I would be 
glad to hear from any who has examples 
measuring more or less than the dimensions 
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I have given of either the variety or the 
type. 

SyLvinus.— Mr. Butterfield, of Bingley, 
writes ‘‘Sylvinus never adopts that hover- 
ing or kestrel-like mode of flight like Humulz 
and Hectus, but darts quickly about the top 
of the grass. It does not begin to fly so 
soon in the evening as Lupulinus, which 
flies as soonassun-down.”’ I quiteexpected 
this species had a similar flight to Velleda 
and Lupulinus, and am glad to place this 
fact on record. 

H. Lupuiinus.—My attention is called 
to the varieties of this species of which I 
made no mention. Mr. Bond posseses one 
of a uniformly greyish white, and several 
cabinets have similar specimens and inter- 
mediate forms. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot 
at present illustrate this and similar papers, 
because much more is to be learned froma 
complete series of figures of varieties than 
from isolated examples scattered through 
the various cabinets in the country. All 
the forms will be given in Mosley’s“ Varieties 
of British Lepidoptera,’’ to which I must 
refer those interested. 


A WEEK’S COLLECTING 
IN WILTSHIRE. 
By S. L. MostLey. 


On the 2nd of July I started for Wiltshire 
for the purpose of collecting some specimens 
for the museum at the Marlborough College. 
From the 2nd to the 7th I spent in working 
the district round Marlborough for Lepi- 
doptera and other insects. 

The whole district is covered by broken 
flints, even some of the cultivated fields 
present more flints than soil, the ground in 
some places being entirely covered by them. 
The vegetation is varied: on the south side 
is a very extensive forest called Savernake 
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Forest, some portion of which is of very old 
growth. From the appearance of this forest 
when I had a walk through one rainy Sunday 
last October, I had thought it would pro- 
duce some good collecting-ground if properly 
worked. True, a great portion of it is com-. 
posed of trees, particularly beeches, with no 
undergrowth but grass or fern: such places 
could not be expected to produce much in 
the way of insects, as neither the trees nor 
the undergrowth yields food for many spe- 
ciesoflarva. These places I set down at once 
in my own mind as being in all probability 
rather barren, and in thisI was not mis- 
taken,as during my recent collecting expe- 
dition I met with very few insects in these 
parts of the forest. Some portions of the 
forest where oak is the principal tree, 
would, no doubt, yield some oak-feeding 
species, if worked later in the season for 
larve, or at night for the imagines. But 
some portions of the forest where there is 
a thick undergrowth of various plants and 
young trees, seemed promising ground for 
collecting, but I confess I was disappointed 
with the result. One day, along with 
Mr. Coleman, of Marlborough, a local col- 
lector, whom I have to thank for showing 
me what he considered to be the best ccl- 
lecting grounds, I worked some of these 
thick parts but the result was only an 
occasional Larentia pectinitaria, Melanippe 
A. Adippe, or some such common 
insect. But the fault may be in the season, 
last year was a very bad year; it is seldom 
that one bad season comes alone, and the 
present one is decidedly not good for insects, 
I hear complaints from some of the oldest 
Entomologists of the scarcity of insect life. 
The only insects which I found commonly 
in the forest were Zunagra cherophyllata, 
Satyrus hyperanthus, and Cenonympha pam- 
philus, which abounded at every step. 

One of the best places for collecting in 
this district is Rably Copse, a small wood 
about two miles from the town in another 


rivata, 
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direction, and Black Burney, a similar place 
about a mile further. These two woods 
have a thick undergrowth of vegetation, 
composed of various plants, and in June 
and July had a profusion of flowers especi- 
ally Valerian. ‘They border upon the exten- 
sive Downs, which ‘is another favourable 
entomological quality. Most of the sugaring 
that I did, in fact all the successful sugaring 
was done in Rably Copse, and here I took 
several insects not included in the district 
list, such as Xylophasia sublustris, Heliothis 
marginata, Plusia pulchrina, and Pterophrus 
Loweit. Besides these I took Acronyeta 
ligustri, a pair; Cymatophora duplaris, not 
rare, but rather worn; Aplecta nebulosa, 
the usual southern form, much lighter than 
northern specimens. Plusia chrysitis also 
Pter- 
ophorus fuscus actually swarmed, and besides 
the Loweii, before mentioned, I got one 
light species which, at the time I could not 
determine. Of other species which I took 
in Rabley Copse may be mentioned A7yge 
galathea. This insect] am told could not 
be found in the whole district until within 


fell to my net, and gamma of course. 


the last two or three years, and. now it is 
found commonly in several localities. The 
ground colour of the specimens here is the 
usual pale yellow, but some, exclusively 
females I believe, had the ground white. 
Some of the females also had the usual 
black markings on the under side of the 
hind wing replaced by pale yellowish brown 
markings, but not so much obliterated as 
in the var. Leucomelas. Thyatira batis (1) ; 
Lucania impura; Grammesia trilinea, one 
specimen too worn to box; Asthena candi- 
data and Ligdia adustata (1). In some 
parts of the old forest Apatura iris has been 
taken, or rather seen, pretty freely, but we 
did not succeed even in seeing a single 
specimen, much, I assure you, to my regret, 
as I have never yet seen this glorious species 
on the wing. 

West Woods, about three miles in the 
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opposite direction to that of Rabley Copse, 
is a rather extensive woodland, but not so 
favourably situated for the entomologist as 
the latter place, it is barer of undergrowth, 
and is strictly presérved. Of course 
some species will be peculiar to the two 
places, but dnring my short stay I did not 
take any species of Lepidoptera in West 
Woods which I did not take or see in Rably 
Copse. | 

The river side and the ponds upon the 
Downs furnished a few species of Caddis 
flies, but to work this order properly would 
require a person’s whole attention. The 
river is a gentle stream with plenty of plants 
growing in the bed and upon the margins, 
and is a place where I should expect to 
find a.good number of species of Phry- 
ganide. 

One thing which I particularly noticed 
was the scarcity of Micro-lepidoptera. I 
met with very few species either of Tor- 
tricina or Tineina, but whether this was the 
fault of the district or of the season, I can- 
not say. 

Larve were also scarce. We tried beat- 
ing one half-day, but our captures in that 
line included nothing worth a pill-box. The 
best thing that fell into my umbrella was a 
dried cast-off skin, which I believe had 
belonged to Acronycta alni—this was found 
in Rabley Copse. 

Of the plants of the district I can say 
very little, I had not time to devote to every- 
thing, but I was particularly struck with 
the number of Orchids. To convey some 
idea of the number of botanical specimens 
to be found here, to my botanical friends at 
home, I laid down in the forest and by so 
doing covered sixteen specimens of Orchis 
maculata and two or three of Lasteria ovata. 
I also noticed a very peculiar thistle quite 
uuknown to me, the flower of which sprung 
directly from a rosette of leaves close to the 
ground, and without any stem. 

Of beetles I did not get many species, and 
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none of very great rarity. I donot consider 
this a great beetle district. Among the 
captures I may mention Carabus violaceus, 
Hiaphrus cupreus, Pyrochroa serraticornis, 
dlybus ater, Silpha lateralis, Jc. Geode- 
phaga were particularly scarce, and I did 
not get more than half-a-dozen species. 

Of birds the swift was the most common 
bird near the town, thousands flying and 
screaming during the day, and building 
under the tiles or among the thatch of 
straw covered cottages. The sedge warbler, 
and I was alsotold the reed warbler, breeds 
in some willow beds which border the 
river. The green woodpecker is common 
in the forest, frequenting the old hollow 
trees, and the great and lesser spotted 
species have also been obtained. The crow 
is not uncommon in winter, and the rook 
and jay are plentiful. Mr. Coleman, the 
local bird-stuffer, had a rook with a few 
white feathers in it. A peregrine talcon 
has been killed near the town and is now in 
the college museum. 


THE “YOUNG NATURALIST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


COLEOPTERA. Plate 7. 


The plate this month contains represen- 
tations of 11 species of another division of 
Beetles—the LONGICORNS: The species 
are all sufficiently distinct to be at once 
recognisable, but the following remarks may 
also be of some service to the beginner. 

ACANTHOCINUS. This genus only con- 
tains one species, A. @dilis, which is dis- 
tinguished from all other British species by 
its colour, and by the extraordinary length 
of the antennz of the maie. The antennz 
of the female are about half as long. Itis 


found in the pine forests of Scotland, but it 
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is rather rare, and it may also occasionally 
be met with among newly imported timber. 

SAPERDA.—Three species of this genus 
are British, and we are able to give 
figures of the same 
plate. The figures show the distinctness 
of these insects, and they cannot be con- 
founded with any other Longicorns. 
of them are very common, and scalaris is 
rare. It inhabits the tops of high trees, and 
is called scalavis either from the fanciful 
idea that it requires a ladder to capture it, 
or else from the ladder-like markings upon 
its back. 

Toxotus.—Meridianus is the only species 
of this genus. Itis not rare and may be 
obtained by sweeping low herbage. 

STRANGALIA.—Melanuva and armata are 


them all upon 


None 


two of the commonest species of this genus, 
and may generally be found basking upon 
the flowers of umbeliferous plants especially 
Hievacleum sphondyllium. ‘The latter is very 
variable in the extent of the black markings 
upon the wing cases, and the sexes of the 
former may be known by the female being 
much redder. Five other species are 
British, which will be figured as soon as 
opportunity occurs, viz:—aurulenta, quadri- 
fasciata, attenuata, vevestita, and nigra. 
CLytus.—We are also able to give the 
whole of the three species which compose 
this genus. None of the species can be 
said to be common; Avietis (the wasp 
beetle) is most frequently met with running 
upon palings or brick walls in the sunshine. 


AROMIA.—The musk-beetle (A. moschata), 
so called from the peculiar odour which it 
gives off when alive, is the only species of 
this genus, and the beginner will need no- 
thing further than the figure given to distin- 
guish this grand species from all the other 
British beetles. 
some localities, but the only one in which 


It is not uncommon in 


we have had the good fortune to take it is 
at Birkdale, on some palings adjoining the 
beach near Southport. 
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We have also the following species of 
Longicorns waiting to be figured :— 
Lamia textor 
Leiopus nebulosus 
Rhagium inquisitor, indagator, and bifasciatum 
Pogonocherus hispidus and fasciculatus. 

Some of these, and also some of those 
figured, we have in duplicate, and we shall 
be glad to assist anyone who can send us 
examples of species not enumerated above 
for figuring. 


NOTICE OF BOOKS. 


CHAPTERS ON POPULAR NATURAL His- 
TORY: by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. (National 
Society), 1/6.—This is exactly the kind of 
book that is wanted ; Natural History made 
readable and interesting, but _ strictly 
scientifically correct. In outside appear- 
ance this little volume is artistically got up, 
and the inside is embellished by excellent 
woodcuts. It isa story book of the highest 
class, and one well adapted as a present for 
a young person of either sex, and alsoasa 
reading book for the fifth and sixth stand- 
ards in elementary schools. It treats upon 
Ants; Bees and Wasps; Colours of 
Animals; Flowers and Insects; Plants and 
Insects; and Fruits and Seeds. To all who 
have grown up children we say, ‘go and 
order the book at once.” 

THE YOUNG COLLECTORS’ HANDBOOK OF 
FLOWERING PLANTs: by James Britten, 
F.L.S. (Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co.), 1d.— 
We are evidently in an age of progress; 
progress of the right sort, when young men 
shall be taught to leave the ale pot, the 
race course, and the betting ring, and seek 
more innocent and more substantial enjoy- 
ment and information in the wide and 
beautiful field of Nature. 
Eden, but many never see the bright side, 
know nothing of nine-tenths of the wonders 
that have been called into being. This 


This world is an 


book and others of its class are just such as 
will light the way to those places which to 
these people seem so dark. What a happy 
time—and it is sure to come—when the 
lovers sit 
“ Beneath the milk-white thorn 
That scents the evening gale.” 

instead of taking out and reading a novel 
as unreal as many that are now published, 
shall take such a book as this, and read of, 
and learn about, some of the beauties with 
which they now sit unknowingly surrounded. 
This little handbook is a marvel of cheap- 
ness —32 Closely-printed pages and numerous 
excellent woodcuts for one penny. Others 
are published, and we are told that “nu- 
merous others are in preparation.’’ Some 
of them might be slightly improved by hav- 
ing the various orders, sub-orders, and 
families upon which they treat printed in 
various styles of type. 

The following refer to natural history :— 
Beetles, by W. F. Kirby. 
British Birds, by R. B. Sharp. 
Butterflies and Moths, by W. F. Kirby. 
Flowering Plants, by J. Britten. 
Fossils, by B. B. Woodward. 
Orders of Insects, by W. F. Kirby. 
Shells, by B. B. Woodward. 


COLLECTING IN ARRAN. 


On July 14th and 16th, while staying at 
Saltcoats, I visited the Island of Arran in 
company with my friend, Mr. Andrew P. 
Dron, and during our walk (on the 14th) 
over the heather from Lamlash to Brodick 
we were successful in taking a number of 
insects, most of them being in good con- 
dition. On the 16th, unfortunately it com- 
menced to rain shortly after we landed at 
Brodick, and we only took two moths. 
The following were our captures :— 

Diurni.— Pieris rape, Argynnis selene, 
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Satyrus janira, Chortobius pamphilus, Ly- 
eena Alexis. 

Nocturni.— Bombyx quercus and larve, 
Saturnia carpini larve. 

Geometre.—Geometra papilionaria, Aci- 
dalia fumata, Larentia cesiata and pectini- 
taria, Hupithecia centaureata and minutata, 
Melanippe tristata, subtristata and monta- 
nata, Camptogramma bilineata, Cidaria rus- 
sata (Arran var.). 

Noctuz.—Anarta myrtilli, Plusia V-aure- 
wm, gamma and interrogationis. 

Pyralide.—Pionea forficalis. 

Tortrices.—Penthina prelongana and pru- 
niana.—JAMES McGrRovuTHER, 1, Dunkeld 
Place, Hillhead, Glasgow, roth August, 1884. 


[It would be particularly interesting to 
know in what way, if any, these insects 
differed from the same species on the 
mainland or from English specimens.— 
Eps. Y.N.] 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


THE WATERTON COLLECTION. — Many 
have heard of the late Charles Waterton, 
but few have seen his beautiful collection of 
birds and animals stuffed on his own plan 
—without wire. This collection is now 
being exhibited in the Huddersfield Fine 
Arts and Industrial Exhibition, and, al- 
though some of the colours have faded by 
long exposure toa strong light, yet the col- 
lection is well worth a visit from all lovers 
of nature residing within approachable 
distance. 


BIRDS. 


Birps Nests AND Eaocs.—For the July 
part of the Young Naturalist, Mr. W. P, 
Ellis of Enfield speaks of the decrease in the 
number of eggs laid by birds this season, 
and I think I can corroborate him in two 
instances, which occurred within my own 
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knowledge very recently. On July the 7th 
I found the nest of a wren (T. Vulgaris), 
containing three eggs only, on which the 


bird was sitting very closely. All nest 
hunters know that busy ‘‘jenny’” will some- 
times lay a nest full of eggs. The nest 


containing this small quota of eggs was also 
a curiosity in its way, being built among 
dried sticks in a hedge, and less than a foot 
from the ground. Generally speaking, too, 
a wren’s nest is a model of neatness, and is 
as a rule cleverly concealed ; this one on the 
contrary was entirely exposed to view, and 
most carelessly built, reminding me of a 
greenfinch’s nest turned on one side, the 
usual small aperture being twice as big as 
is generally the case. The next day I found 
another nest, viz, that ofa spotted flycatcher 
(M. grisola), built in the fork of a pear tree 
in our orchard. “This nest was also a rather 
careless structure, very different from the 
neat little home generally built by the bird, 
and contained four eggs instead of the usual 
five; and very singular eggs they were! 
Instead of being liberally sprinkled with 
red, as the eggs of this flycatcher generally 
are, the whole of these four wereofa uniform 
pale greenish blue, and were moreover 
singularly round in shape. I have sent one 
to Mr. Mosley as a curiosity. I could not 
believe they were the eggs of this species 
till I had watched the bird on the nest. 
Birds that breed late in the season do not 
I believe lay many eggs, or take much pains 
in building—W. H. Warner, Standlake, 
Witney. 

(Might not the peculiarities noted above 
arise from the first nests having been de- 
stroyed.—Eds. Y.N.) 


THE DIPPER AND BLackK GROUSE AT 
Wyre Forest.—At an excursion of the 
Handsworth Natural History Society to 
Wyre Forest on Saturday, 28th July, a 
dipper and four black grouse were seen by 
myself and four of the members,—W. Har- 
COURT Batu, Birmingham. 
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INSECTS. 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


M. STELLATARUM AT SUTTON.—A speci- 
men of this insect was brought to me last 
week by a friend. He caught it with his 
hat at dusk while it was hovering over some 
flowers of Valerian in his garden at Sutton. 


S. CarPINI FEEDING oN RASPBERRY.—On 
Monday last I found a larva of this species 
in Sutton Park feeding on leaves of rasp~ 
berry, and it has since seemed to thrive well 
on that plant in my breeding cage.—W. 
Harcourt BaTH, Birmingham. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FROM GALASHIELS. 
—The following notes may perhaps be of 
interest. Fuliginosa larve scarce, and few 
of those obtained spun cocoons; Planta- 
ginis was plentiful, so was Artaxerxes, but 
the heavy rains destroyed them so soon that 
very few good ones were taken. The larve 
of EZ. Blandina were very abundant ; and the 
LH. glyph- 
ica has been taken here for the first time; 
we have also found a locality for C. davus, 
but have not yet obtained very many. We 
have never taken anything at sugar, night 
after night we have been out but nothing 


perfect insect just as numerous. 


cametoit. I will give you a more detailed 


account later.m—W™mM. PRINGLE, Galashiels. 


QUERIES. 


32. 
BirD LimeE.—How is bird-lime made, and 
how should it be used ?—R.W. 


33: 
THE HeEpGEHOG.—How does the hedge- 
hog cover itself so compactly with grass, 
&c., when it retires for hibernation.—J.O. 


34. 
How do these very long-legged spiders 
that, I believe, are called ‘‘harvest men”’ 
obtain their food >—W.H.W. 


EXCHANGE. 


I have a quantity of marine shells which 
I shall be glad to forward to anyone on 
receipt of a box. 

DupLicaTEs.—Number of V. urtice and a 
few unset A. fuliginosa. DESIDERATA.— 
Numerous.—W. Harcourt BaTu, 2, Ed- 
mund Street, Birmingham. 

I have a few butterflies and moths to give 
away to a beginner who will send a box and 
postage.—W. H. Batu, Sutton Coldfield. 


DupLicaTEs.— Preserved larve of M. 
brassicae, Typica, Xanthographa, Grossulari- 
ata. DESIDERATA.—Larve of many species, 
especially Noctuz, for preserving.—J. T. 
RODGERS, 312, Chadderton Road, Oldham. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. HE. Rosson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. MosntEey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


We have had several complaints lately from 
our correspondents that the Y.N. had not 
reached them. Will all who do not re- 
ceive their copies at latest by the second 
of the month communicate at once with 
the editors. 


H. H. P.—The paper specially prepared for 
drying botanical specimens is the best. 
A very good substitute may be found in 
the coarse paper used for wrapping cther 
kinds in by the makers. Blotting paper 
is not very serviceable. 


J. J. H.—We expect Graptodera oleracea is 
a synonym of Haltica pusilla; Leistus 
pilicornis will be a mistake for Loricera 
pilicornis ; Typheus vulgaris is Geotrupes 
Lypheus; Cronus hortulana and pulchellus 
should be Cionus hortulanusand pulchellus; 
Stenochorus bifasciatum, if a long horn, is 
Rhagiwm bifasciatum ; Tenebrio riparius 
we do not recognise. 
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POPPIES. 


By J. P. Soutrer, Bishop Auckland. 


€¢ (CROWNING the barley and crowning 
the wheat, 
And the children fair in the village street, 
They'll cluster and crowd round the reaper’s 
feet— 
Poppies, poppies everywhere ! 
Fringing the hedges that stand by the sea, 
Fringing the pathway, the meadow, and lea, 
Shedding their brightness wherever they be. 
Poppies, poppies everywhere ! 
Catching the rays of the sweet setting sun, 
They shine all the brighter when noontide 
has run, 
And stand like the gifts of a summer day 
done— 
Poppies, poppies everywhere ! 


| Brought to the city, bright memories they 
| To the sick and the stranger, of childhood’s 
| day | 

When they culled them at home ’mid frolic 

and play— 

Poppies, poppies everywhere.” 
The Natural Order Papaveracea, 
which includes about twenty genera 
and seventy species, is represented in 
Britain by five genera and ten species. 
| This paper will deal only with the true 
‘poppies (Papaver), of which we have 
' | five species with two or three less well- 


t 


marked varieties. Everybody knows 
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the common poppy so conspicuous in 
our cultivated fields, compelling notice 
by its gaudy-coloured blossoms, which 
it flaunts in the faces of all passers, 
from amidst the standing corn. The 
four common species ‘having any claim 
to be considered indigenous are gener- 
ally distributed and often too abundant 
in arable land. They may readily be 
grouped into two classes by the shape 
and covering of the capsule or seed- 
vessel. Papaver argemone has by far 
| the smallest flowers, with a club-shaped 
capsule with erect hairs. P. hydridum, 
which is much rarer, has the capsule 
roundly egg-shaped with spreading 
bristly hairs. In the next species, P. 
dubium, the club-shaped capsule is 
quite devoid of hairs (glabrous), whilst 
the hairs cn the flower-stalk are closely 
pressed to the stem. ‘This is perhaps 
the most abundant poppy; but it is 
closely run for this unenviable notoriety 
by the next species, P. Rieas. The egg- 
shaped capsule of which, is glabrous, 
whilst the flower-stalk is furnished with 
spreading bristles. Of course, there 
are various other differences, such as, 
in the two first species the rays of the 
spreading shield-like stigma average 
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from four to six, whilst in the two 
latter they are usually from eight to 
twelve. In all the species the flowers 
are varying shades of bright scarlet or 
crimson, often with’ a dark purple spot 
at. the base of the petals, which in the 
two last species are in two pairs of 
unequal size. The parts of the flower 
being so large, are good practice for a 
beginner to examine their structure 
and relations to each other. The green 
calyx splits into two halves, and falls 
off immediately after the petals expand. 
In the yellow Californian poppy 
(Eischscholtzia), a very common garden 
annual, flowering in autumn ; the whole 
calyx separates from below and is 
pushed off by the expanding petals 
like the extinguisher of a candle. 
Whilst the flower-buds of the poppy 
are forming the stalks are curiously 
bent, giving the buds a nodding 
appearance; but when fully developed, 
they straighten and expose the glowing 
bosoms of the flowers to the full sun. 
At first, when the calyx is ruptured 
and the petals uncovered, they are seen 
to be curiously crumpled up, having 
been deftly packed away into the small- 
est possible compass. It must strike 
an observer with astonishment to note 
the marvellous rapidity of apparent 
growth in the petals during the first 
few minutes after their exposure to the 
bright sunshine; but, in point of fact, 
there is little, if any, actual growth 
after expansion: the petals only shake 


out their wrinkles as a laundress 
smoothes out the creases of her crum- 
pled linen with a hot iron. The pro- 
cess is therefore not the same as the 
expansion of the wings of an insect 
when it emerges from its chrysalis 
stage. ike so many insects the 
poppy petals are remarkably short- 
lived; they are so evanescent that 
they drop off as soon as the flower 
is pulled. Burns uses this simile in 
oft-quoted lines from Tam o’ Shanter :— 


‘But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
We seize the flower, their bloom is shed; 
Or like the snowflake on the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever.” 


The bright colouring pigment of the 
petals will stain the hands, and is 
utilized in forming a coloured syrup, 
The stamens are very numerous, and as 
they overtop the stigma and mature 
early, the pollen is often shed on the 
stigmatic surface before the flower ex- 
pands and is left as a dust on the top 
of the ovary, which is the most promi- 
nent and permanent part of the flower, 
forming a convenient point for the 
insects to alight on when they visit 
the blossoms. The stigma does not 
reach the receptive stage till the other 
parts of the flower have fallen away, so 
that the poppy, although capable of 
self-fertilization, is largely dependent 
upon the visits of insects. Although 
it is very obvious that the arrangements 
for this purpose are not so petfected 
as in the dead-nettle, for example, 
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where the stamens are few, whilst in 
the poppy there is an enormous expen- 
diture of pollen, which is produced so 
abundantly that great part is wasted. 
As the poppy secretes no nectar, its 
immense stores of pollen prove attrac- 
tive to insects, aided by the great col- 
oured expanse of the corolla, and the 
dull heavy odour, which to us is dis- 
agreeable, may be pleasant to them. 
The large capsule is crowned with 
the persistent disk-like stigma, un- 
der the projecting eave-like edges 
of which it opens by little pores, 
through which the small seeds escape. 
When cut across, it discloses a number 
of ridges equalling in number the rays 
of the stigma, projecting into the inter- 
nal cavity and bearing the minute seeds 
scattered over their surface. Although 
now so abundant and generally distri- 
buted in this country, poppies are not 
considered to be truly indigenous but 
are regarded as colonists, introduced 
with cereals, when agricultural super- 
seded pastoral occupations in our 
Islands. In support of this view it 
may be noted that poppies are essen- 
tially weeds of cultivated fields, being 
always associated with tillage, dis- 
appearing when the ground is not dis- 
turbed for any lengthened period. On 
the other hand, they spring up most 
unaccountably when ground is broken 
up for the first time, even if previous 
cultivation had seemed impossible. 
Thus in cutting railways through 
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gravel beds the slopes have speedily 
become covered with a crop of poppies, 
giving rise to unsolvable problems as 
to whether the seeds had lain dormant 
for previous untold ages, or whether 
they had been conveyed by some occult 
agency to the receptive soil. By what- 
ever means they have been dissemina- 
ted, the fact is now only too patent, 
that poppies, like other weeds, are far 
too prevalent for the comfort of the 
farmer, although it used to be consid- 
ered indicative of good land where 
poppies throve. Whatever claims the 
ordinary field poppies may have to be 
considered natives, there can be no 
doubt that the common garden poppy 
(P. somniferum) has been introduced 
ata comparatively recent period from 
the East. It is very frequent in cot- 
tage gardens, and may often be found 
as an escape from cultivation. It may 
be readily known by its smooth leaves 
and stem, covered with a glaucous 
coating which can easily be rubbed off 
like the bloom on certain grapes, 
Normally the flowers are while or 
bluish, but varying shades of scarlet 
occur, and they often become double. 

As is well known, this poppy is the 
source of opium, which in its varied 
forms of laudanum, &c., has been 
diversely estimated as one of the great- 
est blessings, or one of the vilest curses 
to the human race. As a medicinal 
agent for alleviating pain and inducing 
soothing if not refreshing sleep, its 
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virtues are invaluable, whilst its insid- 
uous character as a nerve and life 
destroyer when indulged in to excess 
is unparalleled. This is not the place 
to moralise on the action of this coun- 
try towards China in relation to the 
opium traffic. But the disastrous re- 
sults of opium-smoking on the Celes- 
tials is less or more familiar to every 
person; and the deleterious practice 
is not confined to China or the Chi- 
nese, for it is well known that there 
are now numerous opium-smoking 
dens in London where a flourishing 
business is surreptitiously carried on. 
The equally obnoxious practice of 
opium-eating and laudanum-drinking 
is far more widely prevalent; for 
an analysis of its effects see the 
classic ‘Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater,’ and William Black’s 
latest novel “ Yolande” graphically 
portrays its deplorable results. All 
the poppy family secrete a milky juice 
(latex), of a white or yellow colour. 
In P. somniferum it is most abundant, 
and is collected by making several 
incisions in the unripe capsules, when 
the juice exudes and becoming hard- 
ened by exposure to the air it is 
gathered in little pellets and kneaded 
into small balls and coated with clay 
to prevent evaporation. The finest 
and most highly esteemed opium is 
procured from Turkey, it is also pro- 
cured from Persia, but India is the 
great source of supply, where enormous 


quantities are grown, the annual Gov- 
ernment tax amounting to over eight 
millions sterling. It has never found 
much favour as a profitable crop in 


this country, where it is chiefly culti- 


vated for the sake of the capsules, 
which as “ poppy heads” are in high 
repute for poultices and fomentations 
in painful inflammatory attacks. 
Opium, from the Greek “ Opeos”’ 
juice, as being ¢#e juice of all vegetable 
products, is a very complex product ; 
chemical analysis shows at least half-a- 
dozen active principles in its com- 
position. The nature and use of opium 
as a soporific and anodyne has been 
known and practised from the earliest 
ages of medicine. Old Culpeper says, 
“The herb is Lunar, and of the juice 
of it is made opium; only for lucre of 
money they cheat you and tell you it 
is a kind of tear, or some such thing 
that drops from poppies when they 
weep, and that is somewhere beyond 
the seas, I know not where beyond the 
moon!” And then he dilates on its 
virtues in procuring rest and sleep, for 
easing the pains of gout and toothache, 
pleurisy and falling sickness, &., and — 
winds up by saying, “The seed is 
dangerous to be used inwardly,” 
whereas it is a singular fact that 
whilst the juice of the seed-vessel is 
fatally poisonous in large doses, the 
seeds themselves are mild and harmless. 
They are often eaten mixed with bread, 
and in Oriental countries they are 
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prepared as a confection, and strewed 
on cakes as a dainty. It is supposed 
that the cracknels wherewith Jeroboam 
purposed to propitiate the Prophet 
Ahijah were similiarly prepared. Fig- 
uratively the poppy is the emblem of 
sleep, and from its abundance in corn- 
fields it was dedicated to Ceres, forming 
part of her chaplet, and of the floral 
tribute offered to her to propitiate a 
favourable harvest. 

The botanic name is from “ papa” 
a father, which is supposed to be the 
phonetic rendering of the first cries of 
an infant, and these being for food and 
sustenance, so we have “pap,” the 
first food of a child, and papaver, 
because the seeds of this plant were 
used for food; or according to some 
because the juice of poppies was added 
to the food of infants to still their 
screaming and soothe them to sleep. 
_ Viewed in the light of the present day 
| practice of nurses this derivation seems 
_ only too plausible. 


ee 


ae 


The specific name argemone is from 
the Greek “ argema,’ because it was 
‘formerly used in the cure of cataract 
| in the eye. The species Rhwas was 
‘called by the Greeks “mecon,” a 
\poppy “‘rhoias”; Rhoia means a 
pomegranate, which the capsule of the 
‘poppy resembles. Another derivation 
is from “ Rheo” I flow, possibly 
_|because of the free exudation of its 
milky juice when wounded, oozing out 
like tears; or else from the deciduous 
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petals falling off when touched, the 
older botanists named it P. erraticum 
or 4iqguidum from this peculiarity. The 
Greek name for a poppy “ mecon,”’ is 
now restricted to the allied genus 
“ meconopsis,”’ the yellow Welsh poppy. 
* Somniferum ” the Greek 
“ somnos”’ sleep, is appropriate enough 
when applied to the sleep-producing 
plant. Such a common and conspic- 
uous plant as the poppy is has got a 
host of popular names, some of which 
are very local, such as “‘ headache ”’ or 
brilliant 
coloured blossoms were believed by the 
agricultural labourers to produce head- 
ache. The children call it “ Thunder- 
flower,” as they fear they will be 
struck by lightening if the petals fall 
when they pluck the flower, should 
such dread consequenses ensue their 
fate would be pretty certain, looking 
at the evanescent character of the 
blossoms. Some would derive this 
name because the flowers expand 
freely after a thunderstorm. Another 
local name is “ Joan’s silver pin,” 


from 


‘“‘ headwark,”’ because the 


from the flaunting, flaming appearance 
of the flowers, boldly thrusting them- 
selves forward, like a solitary piece of 
finery ostentatiously worn on all occa- 
sions; or on the “fair without, foul 
within”? principle, the flowers are 
gaudy whilst the essence is noxious, 
It is also known as “ cheese bouls,” - 


from the shape of the capsules. 


“Corn rose,” “canker rose,” “ red- 
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weed,” are expressive enough from its 
place of growth and the colour of the 
flowers. On the Borders it is known 
as “cock’s combs,” and in Berwick- 
shire it is sometimes called “ cocheno,” 
from the Celtic “ coch” scarlet ; this is 
interesting as showing (if introduced) 
the early period of its introduction into 
this country when Celtic was the pre- 
vailing tongue. Associated with the 
poppy in general habit, colour, place of 
growth, and deriving its popular name 
from the same source, is the corn cockle 
(Agrostemma githago), likewise a too 
frequent denizen of cornfields, and both 
are alike detested by the farmers. It 
is used in the Bible as the antithesis 
of good crops, thus Job says, “ Let 
thistles grow instead of wheat, and 
cockles instead of barley,” although 
some commentators think this should 
be rendered poppies. Shakspere says 
in Coriolanus, 
“For the mutable, rank-scented many, let 
them 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves; I say again, 
In soothing them we nourish ’gainst our 
senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 
Which we ourselves have plough’d for, 
sow'd, and scatter’d, 


By mingling them with us, the honour’d 
number.” 


The same idea of the cockle growing 
up with and choking the corn is often 
employed by ancient writers. Spenser 
says— 


‘And thus of all my harvest hope I have | 
Nought reaped but a weedie crop of care, 
Which when I thought have threshed in 

swelling sheave, 

Cockle for corn, and chaff for barley bare." 
Its seeds being nearly the same size 
as wheat grains are practically insepar- 
able, and a crop once contaminated 
can scarcely be cleansed. It was 
anciently believed to be a degenerate 
kind of corn produced from wheat 
when repeatedly grown in poor soil. 
When the seeds are abundant amongst 
wheat they deteriorate the flour. A 
popular name for it is “popple” or 
“papple.” The name “cockle” is 
most probably from the celtic “ coch,” 
in allusion to the colour of the flowers, 
although the Anglo-Saxon “ coccel”’ 
has been referred to the Latin “ cau- 
calis,’ some umbelliferous plant most 
likely the carrot or parsley. ‘The old 
writers used the word “ cockle” or 
“cokyl” for weeds generally. In 
Moray, poppies are known as “‘blavers,” 
a name which is usually given to the 
“blue bottle” (Centaurea cyanus), 
which in that district is known as 
“blue bonnet,” both plants being 
conspicuous cornfield weeds. 


In geographical distribution the 
Papaveracee are chiefly denizens of © 
the North Temperate regions, whilst 
the poppies, of course, are co-extensive 
with the cultivated cereals. In the 
language of flowers a poppy signifies 
“evanescent pleasure,’ the scarlet | 


_ Prosperina— 
_ “There mournful cypress grew in greatest 
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poppy “‘fantastic extravagance,” and 
the white poppy “sleep, oblivion.” 
The poppy is not a favourite flower 
with the poets. Shakspere only men- 
tions it once, when the deceitful lago 
gloating over the insiduous workings 
of that jealousy which his cunning 
treachery has instilled into the bosom 
of the unsuspecting Moor, says— 


‘Look, where he comes! not poppy nor 
mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 
sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday.” 


Spenser indicates its obnoxious charac- 
ter by placing it in the garden of 


store, 
And trees of bitter gall, and heben sad, 
Dead sleeping poppy, and black hellebore.”’ 


| And yet it has not escaped the charm- 


ing influence of Cupid as a divination 


i flower.— 
| “ By a prophetic poppy-leaf I found 
| Your changed affection for it gave no 


sound, 


| Though in my hand struck hollow as it 


lay, 
But quickly withered like your love away:”’ 


THREE WEEKS IN WEST 
CORNWALL. 
By W. H..TuGweELt, Greenwich. 


Having for some years past spent my 
‘annual summer holiday on the Kent and 
-Sussex coast, I, for a change, selected the 
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Land’s End district of Cornwall, hoping, 
perchance, that ground entirely new to me 
might produce something good, or at any 
rate, that I should meet with some species 
I had not taken before. So on July 16th, 
by night train from Taddington station, we 
started for Penzance, and from there eleven 
miles, cross country drive, to Porthgnarra, 
a, fishing village four miles from the Land’s 
End. 

Of the natural beauties of Penzance, which 
we reached after twelve hours run from 
London, it is not my intention to enlarge 
here, but will simply state that the cross 
country drive was delightful this bright sum- 
mer morning. On getting clear of Penzance, 
we drove through a beautifully wooded coun- 
try, the stone hedge banks on either side 
luxuriant with various ferns and wild flowers, 
the curious flowering stem of the navelwort, 
Cotyledon umbilicus, being extremely common. 

As we neared the Land’s End the landscape 
changed considerably: the trees became more 
and more dwarf, until the last four or five 
miles the whole country was treeless, nothing 
to be seen higher than the stunted furze-bush 
growing here and there on the sione walls 
which all over Cornwall take the place of 
hedgerows of the mixed trees and shrubs 
which we are accustomed to see in the Home 
Counties. These stone walls or fences were 
a novel feature to me as we rode mile after 
mile; even the gate-posts and stiles were all 
stone, the only thing of wood being the gates 
themselves. The road-side banks were bright 
with wild flowers; the tall spike of the fox- 
glove, Digitalis purpurea, was conspicuous 
everywhere, and the bright blue flowers of 
Jasione montana abundant, and my thought 
immediately went to the two Pugs, Pulchel- 
lata and Jasionata, that would probably be 
found feeding on these plants. The boggy 
tracts, of which we passed several, looked gay 
with the yellow flowers of Nartheciwm ossi- 
fragum, Anagallis tenella, and Hypericum 
Hlodes, whilst the white, downy heads of the 
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cotton grass made large patches as white as 
snow. Osmunda Regalis grew here and there 
luxuriantly. Then large tracts of heath were 
passed, giving rich masses of colour to the 
landscape. But although the sun was bright 
and warm, the paucity of Lepidoptera was 
remarkable, only a very few of the commonest 
species, such as P. rape, P. napi, H. janira, 
and an occasional V. wrtice, occurred during 
@ drive of eleven miles over a most varied 
country. 

Porthgwarra, our home for a few weeks, is 
a most charming little fishing village. Its 
miniature bay or cove is hemmed in on each 
side with huge masses of granite rock piled 
up in the most wonderful and extraordinary 
manner, and the rugged, wild, and majestic 
granite cliffs from here to Land’s End Point 
are the grandest rock scenery to be seen on 
any part of this bold Cornish coast. To stand 
on these cliffs and gaze down hundreds of 
feet into the boiling, surging waves, whose 
white spray is being dashed high in the air, 
is indeed an impressive sight, not readily 
forgotten, and in itself worth travelling so 
many miles to witness. 

The weather for the first week after our 
arrival was most unpropitious for entomolo- 
gical work, wind, rain, or sea-fog prevailing, 
that collecting was almost impossible. A 
search in the fox-glove fiowers produced a 
fair lot of H. pulchellata larve, but I could 
not find a trace of Jasionata, although possi- 
bly too early for this species. Thistle and 
burdock had a lot of larve of V. cardui (1 
had never seen it feeding on burdock before), 
and the nettle leaves showed plenty of larve 
of V. atalanta. 

‘The weather improving, I tried the effects 
of sugar. In the absence of trees or wood 
fences, the only available medium to sugar 
were blocks of lichen-covered granite, and 
these I did over what looked a promising 
round. For result I saw two Noctuz, J. 
festiva (small, inclining to conflua form), 
and one Polyodon; whilst mothing at flight 


produced one E. absinthiata and one Z#. 
pumilata, C. bilineata being the only moth 
that showed up as common. The granite 
blocks good to sugar on— 
they condensed the moisture of the atmos- 
phere too readily, becoming wet; so the next 
fair evening tried to sugar a round of flowers 


were not 


—wild carrot, ragwort, &c.—but again the 
result was meagre in the extreme, only 
oculer, pronuba, orbona, blanda, and polyc- 
don, put in an appearance, a plebeian com- 
pany truly. With more cheerful weather 
the second week of my stay, a trip over the 
cliffs bright with the bloom of Erica tetralix, 
ZL. cincerea, and calluna,which was just show- 
ing for flower. JL. egon (the only blue I saw 
during my stay), was common, H. semele, A. 
tithonus were plentiful, with a few P. phleas 
and Megera. A.aglaia by no means rare, 
but it was flying rapidly over rugged ground, 
which made its capture difficult, in fact, 
dangerous work, as to run meant a probable 
ugly fail. MU. stellatarwm was busy at the 
thistle flowers; a few P. cingulalis and ces- 
pitalis were captured, and two or three 
common Crambe; T. filipendule was flying, 
but in nothing like the numbers one sees on 
the chalk hilis of Kent and Surrey; these 
cliff ramb'es were most enjoyable from the 
glorious surronndings, but one’s collecting 
box showed very badly at the day’s end. One 
perfect summer’s day, hot and light wind, 
we went to Land’s End Point, returning over 
the cliff. ‘his trip ought to have produced 
something good, as we passed over most 
promising looking ground, but the only 
insect seen, not previously mentioned in my 
list, was C. Hdusa, two specimens were flying 
near the sea, one of which I captured as an 
early example of Hdusa, it being July 24th, 
which is certainly an unusual date for fresh 
specimens, and it was evidently very recently 
from pupa. 

The cliffs from Land’s End Point to Porth- 
gwarra are the breeding place for thousands 
of sea fowl, several species of gull, cormorant, 
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razorbill puffins, &c. It is extremely in- 
teresting as you walk quietly along the top of 
these high cliffs, to watch the cormorants 
and other divers feeding; the length of time 
they remain nnder water, when they dive 
for their prey, is truly surprising. The 
gulls seem ever on the look out for food, and 
have wonderful vision, you may see them 
suddenly leave the rocks on all sides of you, 
fly straight to sea, where their quick eye- 
sight have detected shoals of fish passing. 
Then, indeed, you will witness an extra- 
ordinary scene, the pilchard or small mack- 
erel are being hunted by the larger fish, as 
bass and pollack, and trying to escape their 
voracious jaws, the frightened pilchard shoal 
up to the surface of the water, even leaping 
clear out of it; then is the time for the gull 
and gannet, they dash down into them by the 
thousand, with their wild and plaintive cries. 
The sea seems one struggling mass of them, 
one on the other, and when one, perchance, 
catches a fish almost too large for him to 
bolt, no sconer do the other birds near catch 
sight of the struggling fish than they rush at 
the first captor and try to take it from him, 
and often have I seen them rob him of his 


prey, and the robbers again mobbed in their 


turn ere they manage to swallow the delicate 
morsel. 

Formerly these cliffs were the nesting 
place of the Cornish Chough (Pyrrhocoraxz 
graculus), but it is now evidently a rare bird, 
as from enquiries made of the fisherman, 
who knew the bird well and described it 
accurately to me, I found that they had 
deserted their old breeding ground in 
‘Funnel Hole” entirely (“ Funnel Hole” 
is a curious hole from the sea up through 
the high cliff, Zol. pedn. penwith), and to 
get a specimen now was a great chance and 
they commanded a high price. 

My next trip was tothe east of Porth” 


_ gwarra, a lovely walk along the cliffs for 


three miles to the noted Loggan rock, This 
is a marvellous bit of rock scenery. It is an 


immense stack of granite piled up block on 
block high into the air, and one, the noted 
Loggan stone, weighing 80 tons, is so won- 
derfnlly poised that one individual can 
readily log or rock it, by simply placing his 
back against it and giving it ashove. Hav- 
ing duly inspected this local wonder, I left 
my party, as I purposed a bit of trout fishing 
and entomologizing, up a little trout stream 
near, and running down the valley known as 
Bottom. I found the stream held a fair lot 
of trout, but extremely difficult to fish, being 
so overgrown with plants, and a strong wind 
blowing down the valley rendered collecting 
almost impossible, but one trout found its 
way into my basket; and I found several 
good plants, including two species I had never 
before seen growing wild, viz., Sibthorpia 
Huropea, which was growing luxuriantly on 
the stonework of.an old bridge at Bottoms, 
and Bartsia viscosa, which was plentiful in a 
meadow near; this plant at first looked like 
the common yellow rattle (Rhinanthus 
crista-galli_) Bottoms Valley ought to be a 
good collecting ground, as it is the only 
wooded tract for miles, but this day the strong 
wind destroyed any chance of success. 
Finding sugar such unprofitable work, I 
resolved to try light, i.e, search by aid of a 
good light—a plan that I have found yield 
far better results than sugar on our Kent 
coast. For this work I selected a nice bit of 
bog land running a mile or so up a valley 
near. The first capture was Zithosia com- 
plana; another example occurred later in 
the evening. Several Leucanida were boxed 
for inspection at home, in fact I boxed any- 
thing [ could for the same purpose. Scoparia 
pallida was fairly abundant, but wasted, and 
the only Crambi were Pascuella and Culmel- 
lus. The morning examination of some 
seventy captures proved all of the commorest 
insects. This was by no means encouraging ; 
still, noticing a nice sheltered lane in which 
alot of wood sage, Zeweriwm scorodonia, was 
flowering, resolved to visit it, as that plant is 
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very attractive to moths. Here insects were 
in plenty, but only species of general distri- 
bution, #. jflammealis was very common, 
and two or three pretty forms of Orbona were 
secured. With such poor result I was reluc- 


tantly convinced that either the district w s | 


not rich in Lepidoptera or else the season 
was @ bad one. 

‘But if Entomology was slow work, the sea 
fisl.ing was grand. I had daily trips to sea, 
and helped to take a lot of fine fish. Our 
boat of two hand-lines took on several occa- 
sions over forty fish, bass and pollack, many 
of which weighed 15ibs. each, and two hours’ 
bream-fishing often yielded over a hundred- 
weight of handsome fish. To my mind sea- 
bream is one of the best fish that comes to 
table. It was exciting work to see the fish- 
ermen haul up their spiller line—that is a 
long line with three hundred hooks or more: 
baited with pieces of pilchard or other fish. 
In one haul they caught twenty or thirty 
immense skate or ray, many of which would 
scale half-a-hundredweight each—they do get 
them over a hundredweight. In addition to 
these, they caught several red and grey 
gurnet—the first is a truly magnificent fish 
of the most intense scarlet—and a Ict of the 
beautiful wrasse, varied now and then by a 
gigantic conger, These they get up to 90Ibs 
and very ugly customers they are to settle as 
they dash about the boat bottom. 

The principal fishing of Porthgwarra is for 
crabs and lobsters, which are sent to London 
alive in barrels, There are eight boats be- 
longing to this little cove, each carrying three 
men as a rule (some have two men only), and 
each boat works daily (weather permitting) 
& fleet of crab-pots comprising two or three 
tier of crab-pots (a tier is composed of about 
fifteen pots, all connected together by a strong 
rope, & distance of twenty yards or so between 
each pot, and, of course, buoyed at either end. 
In a good haul they have caught as many as 
700 crabs in a flect, but during my visit the 
most I saw taken was 150 crabs, a few lob- 


sters, and an occasional crayfish. The inter- 
esting part to me was to see the many won- 
derful curiosities that came up with these 
pots—-the most strange-looking spider-crabs, 
star-fish, corallines, sea urchins, &c., &c. 
The spider-crabs and star-fish would most 
perversely throw off their legs and arms. I 
much regretted that I had not some spirit to 
drop them into. One could form a wonderful 
collection in a short time in these crab-boats. 
Of the fishermen themselves I cannot speak 
too highly. They are fine specimens of what 
fishermen should be—steady, persevering, 
and wonderfully sober, only four men in the 
whole cove that were not abstainers, not only 
from alcoholic drink, but tobacco also! Their 
comfortable homes and well and substantially- 
dressed families told its own tale; and for 
kind hospitality to strangers, commend me 
to Cornish people generally. My trip to 
Cornwall, although barren of entomological 
success, was certainly one of the most enjoy- 
able I have ever had, 
P.§.—My family remained in Cornwall three 
weeks longer than myself, They reported 
Lepidoptera much more sbundant than 


during my stay, although they did not. 


notice anything rare. A few Edusa and 
one Pale Clouded seen, but not captured. 


NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. Exuis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 
Genus STENOLOPHUS. 
A. Length over 2 lines :— 
Thorax reddish; elytra reddish, with a 
distinct blue-black spot on the hinder half, 
through which passes the suture. Length, 
3 IIMNES, . ce cece sce scecseveseWe LEULONUS. 
Thorax reddish; elytra red-yellow, passing 
gradually into brown behind. Length, 2} 
to 3 lines 1... e0cer,eceem. BhIUMShITANUS, 


} 
] 
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Thorax black, with yellow margin; elytra 
with spot behind as in S, teutonus. Length, 
PERENOS here oi ciciele « 


B. Length 13 to 2 lines :— 
1, Thorax red, with or without a dark spot 
on the disk. 
a. Posterior angles of the thorax sharp 
right angles; elytra long, reddish, 
with a black spot. Length, 2 lines.. 


wee cco e Me VESPETLUNUS. 


S. consputus. 
b. Posterior angles of the thorax blunt 
or rounded. 
Thorax entirely yellow; elytra brown, 
darker behind. Length, 1}lines.... 
S. flavicollis. 
Thorax reddish; elytra yellow, with a 
large blue-black spot, Length, 14 to 
POEPEC AN ate’, aielcte's es cieie'os oie'e Oe CLEGANS. 
Thorax red, with a black spot on the 
disk; elytra with a dark blotch on 
each side. Length, 14 lines........ 


S. Gyllenhali. 
2. Thorax black or pitchy. 


Elytra entirely brown or pitchy. Length, 
PAMBES soc cccse cs oS. OFUNNIDES. 
Klytra black, with a yellow suture and 
base. Length, 13 lines. .S. meridianus. 


0. Length 13 lines :— 
Entirely pitch black, except the antenne 
PRIME ESEE To cleilo sc cislels o «sv olde CLIGUUS. 
Most of the species of this genus are un- 
common; S. vespertinus and S. meridianus 
are the species most frequently met with. 
S. brunnipes and S, flavicollis are both scarce; 
while the rest of the species occur occasion- 


ally. 
Genus BRADYCELLUS. 


A — Without a short strie near the scutellum. 
Elytra yellow brown, with a faint darker 
spot near suture. Length, 2 lines ...... 

B placidus. 

B.—Short seutellary striae present. 

1. Antenne pitchy, with the basal joint 
red ; elytra with fine pubescence. Length 
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2, Antenne yellowish or reddish; elytra 
not pubescent. 

a. Upper side brownish yellow ; posterior 
angles of the thorax sharp right angles. 
Length, 23 lines,,...... B. distinetus. 
Posterior angles of the thorax blunt ; 
upper side pale yellow red. Length, 
Je LIMOS) acre’ ~ avis eeivieiel slo UCRUASCE: 

Posterior angles of the thorax com- 
pletely rounded; upper side brown; 
elytra long. Length, 2 lines ........ 
B. harpalinus. 
Head and thorax red; elytra brown, 
and broader in proportion to their 
length than in harpalinus. Length, 
dle cb os wrod. COWATES. 
. Upper side pitchy; the suture and 
side margin pale. Length, 13 lines.. 
B. similis. 
Of the species of this genus, several are 
common and widely distributed, such as B. 
verbasci, B. harpalinus, and B. similis B. 
placidus, B. cognatus, and B. distinctus are 
fairly common, while B. collaris is scarce. 


13 lines eetegoeee 


oS 


B. harpalinus and B, similis seem partial 
to hilly ground, and the latter we take plenti- 
fully in September and October among dead 
leaves of heather. JB. distinctus I have only 
taken once, but then it was plentiful in a 
swamp among rushes. 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 


NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S: L. Mosley. 


48. DARTFORD WARBLER. 
Sylvia provincialis, Timm. 
PROVINCIALIS.—of the Provinces. 
Size.—Length 5in.; expanse 84 in. 
Plumage.—Bill blackish; eyes light 


hazel. Crown, sides of head, neck, and 
back, dark slaty grey; wings and tail the 


Qlines ....ssseesseceseeeB, cognatus, | same, tinged with olive brown, the latter 
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long and graduated, and the outer feathers 
edged with white. Throat chesnut, with 
transverse white streaks. The whole of 
the under parts chesnut red, with a tint of 
purple, darkest at the sides. 
Legs and feet brown, 


THE FEMALE resembles the male, but is 
not so bright in colour. 


Tur YounGc are similar to the female, 
but duller in colour. 


VARIETIES Of this species are not recorded. 


Note.—The note or song, if it may be 
so called, of this bird is weak, but lively, of 
little variety, but continuous. Edward New- 
man says, (Letters of Rusticus), ‘‘ If you have 
ever watched a common wren (a Kitty wren 
we call her), you must have observed that 
she cocked her tail bolt upright, strained 
her little beak at right angles, and her 
throat in the same fashion, to make the 
most of her fizgig of a song, and kept on 
jumping and jerking and frisking about, for 
all the world as though she was worked by 
steam: well, that’s more the character of 
the Dartford Warbler, or as we call, the 
Furze-wren.”’ It has alsoacall note. Like 
the Sedge Warbler it will often break out 
into a lively song if a stone be thrown near 
where it is lurking. 


Flight.—The flight is performed by 
Short jerks, and rarely for long distances. 
For the most part it is confined to the furze 
bushes, which the bird frequents. Newman 
says, ‘‘ When the leaves are off the trees, 
and the chill winter winds have driven the 
summer birds to the olive gardens of Spain, 
or across the Straits, the Furze-wren is in 
theheight ofhisenjoyment. Ihaveseen them 
by dozens skipping about the furze, lighting 
fora moment upon the very point of the 
sprigs, and instantly diving out of sight 
again, singing out their angry impatient 
ditty, for ever the same.’’ Mr. Bond says 
they fly a great deal like the Long-tailed 


Belly white. 


St rN SS 


Tit, but not so far at once, only just topping 
the furze bushes. 


Migration.—This bird remains in 
England throughout the year. 


F'ood.—lIts food consists of insects. It 
is said to capture flies upon the wing, and 
to pursue them from the top of a bush, re- 
turning, after the capture, to the same twig, 
after the manner of Flycatchers. 


In CONFINEMENT they may be fed like 
other insectivorous birds, with the addition 
of fruit. 


Habitat.—This bird was first noticed 
in the neighbourhood of Dartford, in Kent, 
but it has since been found in the furze 
districts of most of the southern counties of 
England, although very local. In the 
neighbourhood of Godalming it was common 
at the time that the ‘ Letters of Rusticus”’ 
was written (1849). They inhabit downs 
and commons where the furze is thick, and 
are very shy, lively, and difficult toapproach. 
It is not known in Scotland, Wales, or 
Ireland. 

ABROAD.—They occur in many parts of 
south and central Europe where there is 
suitable ground. Also in Palestine, Egypt, 
Algiers, and Morocco. 


Nest.—The following description is by 
Col. Montagu:—The nest is composed of 
dry vegetable stalks, particularly goosegrass, 
mixed with tender.dead branches of furze, 
not sufficiently hardened to become prickly: 
these are put together in a very loose 
manner, and intermixed very sparingly 
with wool. In one of the nest’s was a single 
Partridge’s feather, The lining is equally 
sparing, for it consists only of a few dry 
stalks of some species of cavex, without a 
single leaf of the plant, and only two or 
three of the panicles. This thin, flinsy, 
structure, which the eye pervades in all 
parts, much resembles the nest of the 
White Throat.’ Mr. Bond says that his 
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nests are more compact, and do not 
resemble that of the White Throat. It is 
placed in the thick part of a furze bush. 


Higgs.—In the same article referred to 
above, Col. Montagu describes the eggs of 
the Dartford Warbler as being similar to 
those of the common White Throat, but 
rather less, possessing a light tinge of green, 
and speckled all over with olivaceous-brown 
and cinereous, on a greenish white ground, 
the markings often becoming more dense, 
and forming a zone at the large end. Four 
is the usual number laid, but sometimes 
three, and at other times five may be found 
in one nest. 

VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond says ‘' the eggs 
vary in the colour of the spotting. In some 
it is ofan olive green, and in others reddish 
brown, and I have seen a few nearly white.” 


Genus VII. 


This genus differs from the last in their 
very diminutive size; in having the fea- 
thers of the crown elongated, brightly 
coloured on the males, and capable of being 
erected in the form of acrest; in the bill 
gradually tapering from the base to the tip; 
and the nostrils being covered with only one 
feather. Only one species is native of this 
country and is the smallest bird we possess. 
One or two other species have been known 
to occur as accidental visitors. 


Regulus, Ray. 


49. GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 
Regulus cristatus, Koch. 


CRISTATUs.—A crest. 
Size.—Length, 341n. ; expanse, 63in. 


Plumage.— Bill nearly black; eyes 
dark brown; crown of head very bright 
orange yellow in the centre, the feathers 
silky, elongated, and capable of being erec- 
ted; on each side of this is a blackish stripe, 
and between this and the eye is a paler 
stripe; back dull yellowish olive; tail 
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brown, rather forked at the end, and each 
feather edged with yellowish green; primary 
and secondary wing feathers brown, edged 
with yellowish green; great and lesser wing 
coverts brown, tipped with white, forming 
two white bars across the wing; under 
parts drab-white; legs blackish horn colour. 

THE FEMALE resembles the male, but is 
generally rather smaller and has the crest 
lemon-coloured. 

THE YounG in their nest plumage are 
without the yellow crest, and the whole 
plumage is duller in colour than in the 
adults. 

VARIETIES are rare. A white one is in 
the British Museum which was obtained by 
Montagu. The same author also mentions 
a pair of a cream colour with yellow crown. 
Temminch says that sometimes the crown 
of the head is azure blue, and Morris men- 
tions one with the tips of the wings and tail 
white. 

Note.—The ordinary note is weak and 
plaintive, at times resembling that of the 
Marsh Tit. 


Flight.—The flight is generally very 
short, being from one tree to another, very 
seldom of long duration, and rather jerking. 


Migration.—This bird is a resident in 
this country, or, at least, most of the indi- 
viduals remain throughout the year; but 
some leave this country in early spring for 
the forests of northern Europe, where they 
remain to breed, and return again in the 
autumn: so that the bird, though found all 
the year round, is more numerous in the 
winter months. 


Food.—tTheir food consists of small 
insects of all kinds. In the search of food 
they form into companies, sometimes of 
considerable extent. These bands are often 
joined by Long-tailed and other Tits, or 
sometimes by Creepers. The whole party 
is generally engaged upon the same tree, 
running over its branches and peering into 
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every crevice until it is thoroughly explored, 
and then the little insect-hunters move to 
the next tree, and will thus take the whole 
circle of a wood without leaving it. Some- 
times they resort to lower-growing plants 
and feed upon the small seeds. Mr. Bond 
has noticed them capturing insects on the 
wing after the manner of the Fly-catchers. 

In CONFINEMENT the Gold Crest is best 
kept in a conservatory where it can have 
full range and plenty of insects. 


Habitat.—The Gold Crest is met with 
in fir woods throughout Britain, more nu- 
merous in the north than in the south. 

ABROAD it is met with in all suitable parts 
of Europe, and in some parts of south and 
eastern Asia, and has been noticed in 
Algeria. 

Nest.—The nest is an elegant structure. 
One of which a figure, almost natural size, 
is given, was sent me by Miss Prescott 
Decie, of Bockelton Court, Tenbury. It is 
composed of moss and spiders’ webs, with a 
little lichen, compactly woven into an oblong 
ball, and a thick lining of feathers, with a 
small opening on one side. It was cut 
from a yew tree, on which one or two nests 
are found every year. Generally the nest 
is placed in a fir, and is suspended on the 
underside of a branch, or in a fork, but 
sometimesit is built in a holly or low bush. 


Eggs.—The eggs are less than any 
other British bird. They vary in number 
from five to seven, and are of a pale reddish 
drab, darker at the large end. 

VARIETIES sometimes occur white, or 
white with faint red spots. 


COLLECTING AND PREPAR- 
ING SPECIMENS OF 
MAMMALIA. 


Collecting and mounting specimens of 
Mammalia is so similar to that of birds, that 


these instructions will be given under that 
head. The only difference is that in the 
larger animals, the skin after being taken ~ 
from the flesh should be immersed for 48 


hours in a strong solution of alum, saltpetre, 


and salt. Smaller animals may have their 
skin powdered with burnt alum and saltpetre 
as will be given in the instructions for birds. 
THE PREPARATION OF SKINS FOR 
FURS AND RUGS is a matter which re- 
quires a great deal of patience and manual 
labour. <A. receipt for preparing skins 
was given in our first volume, but the 
following taken from Brown’s “ Practical 
Taxidermy” is said to be the best. ‘ Mix 
bran and soft water, sufficient to cover the 
skins, let this stand four hours covered before 
being used, then immerse the skins, keeping 
them well covered for 24 hours (less in India), 
then take them out, wash clean, and carefully 
scrape off all the flesh. To one gallon of 
water (hot) add one pound of alum, and a 
quarter of a pound of salt. When dissolved, 
and the mixture is cool enough to bear the 
hand, immerse the skins for 24 hours, take 
out and dry in the shade, and well rub with 
the hand. Stir the liquor and again immerse 
for 24 hours; dry, and hand rub as before, 
and then put the skins for 24 hours into 
warm oatmeal and water, stirring occasionally. 
Dry in the shade, and when the skin is 
nearly dry, hand rub till quite dry.” 
PREPARING SKELETONS ofthe smaller 
animals or birds can be easily accomplished 
by placing the specimens to be skeletonized 
upon an ant hill, or near a wasp’s nest, and 
afterwards bleaching the bones by a weak 
solution of quick lime, and drying in the 
sun. Larger animals must have as much of 
the flesh taken from the bones as possible, 
without injuring them, and then the whole 
must be put to macerate in quick lime and 
water, After some days the animal must be 
taken out and the flesh scraped away, but if 
it does not readily separate from the bone, 
putit back again and let it remain until the 
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flesh separates freely from the bone. In 
scraping the bones care must be taken not to 
disturb the ligaments which unite the bones 
together, as these, when dry will be sufficient 
to keep each bone in its place. Should any 
of the bones become detached, they 
may be united again by boring a hole 
through the end of each, and passing a piece 
of brass wire through the holes, and twisting 
the ends together. When all the fleshy parts 
are taken away, and the bones bleached by a 
solution of quick lime, and drying in the sun, 
the whole may be mounted upon a board, 
using two strong wire pillars as supports for 
the back bone. Very large animals must 
have each bone cleaned separately, and then 
united again by brass wire as before mention- 
ed, or in very large bones with a small brass 
bolt and thumb screw. Inspection of speci- 
mens ina museum will show at once how 
they should be mounted. 

POLISHING HORNS AND HOOFS.— 
These may be polished in the following 
manner :—File cut, and scrape the horn down 
to a level surface, taking care to go through 
the epidermis to the hard substance, then use 
sand-paper, beginning with coarse and work- 
ing down by degrees to the finest quality. 
Then use putty powder (oxide of tin) and 
oil, applied with a rag, working well and 
giving plenty of friction, finishing off with a 
fine cotton rag, a wash leather, or the palm 
of the hand. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 
THE FAUNA OF 
THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 


PLYMOUTH. 
By Mr. G. C. BiGNneE.t, M.E.S. 


| HYMENOPTERA; ICHNEUMONID2. 


Arranged according to the Rev. T. A. Marshall’s Cata- 
logue, published by the Entomological Society 
of London, 1872. 
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[Reprinted by permission of the author, from the 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution and Devon 
and Cornwall Naturai History Society.—1882-83.] 


Part ITI. 


CHASMODES motatorius. Captured at Bick- 
leigh, 8th September. 

ICHNEUMON pistorius. Bickleigh, 20th Aug. 
melanotis. Bickleigh, 14th September. 
luctatorius. Egloskerry, 23rd July. 
caloscelus. Bickleigh, 30th August. 
submarginatus. Bickleigh, 28th June. 
fabricator. Bickleigh, 18th May. 
lanius. Plymbridge, 20th May. 
chionomus. Bickleigh, 14th September. 
derogator. Bickleigh, 8th September. 

EXoOPHANES ewulans. Whitsand Bay, 6th 
May; Egloskerry, 28rd July. 

PLATYLABUS nigrocyaneus. Bred 14th June. 
dimidiatus. Bred 11th May from Melanippe 

montanata. 

HERPESTOMUS intermedius. A new British 
species. Captured at Bickleigh, Ist 
August; and another specimen taken 
at Exeter, 2nd September, 1882, 

COLPOGNATHUS celerator. Bolt Head, 17th 
June; Horrabridge, 10th September, 


DIceLotus +uficoratus. Bickleigh, 24th 
June, 
PHZOGENES semivulpinus. Egloskerry, 23rd 
July. 
scutellaris. Worrabridge, 3rd June. 


suspicax (Wesm.) Bickleigh, 11th August. 
A new British species. 
cephalotes. Horrabridge, 10th September. 
troglodytes. Plymbridge, 24th September, 
jucundus. Bickleigh, 30th August. 
OIORHINUS pallipalpus (Wesm.) Egloskerry, 
28rd July. A new British species, and 
the first of the genus taken in England. 
ZETHECERUS nitidus. Plymbridge, 5th May. 
This and the next are new British 
species. 
dispar. Ygloskerry, 28rd July. 
STILPNUS gagates. Bickleigh, 4th August. 
PHYGADEUON variabilis. Hxminster, 28th 
July. 
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PHYGADEUON witidus. Bickleigh, 19th Sep- 
tember. 
larvatus. Egloskerry, 23rd July. 


jucundus. Bickleigh, 30th August. 
probus (Tasch.) Bickleigh, 2nd Septem- 
ber. A new British species. 
Cryptus albatorius. Bickleigh, 8th June. 
porrectorius. Bred 25th July from a pupa 
found on a currant-leaf; another cap- 
tured at Bickleigh, 8th September. . 
peregrinator, Exminster, 28th July. 
cimbices. 
HEMITELES furcatus, 
Dianthecia cucubali. 
September. 
necator. Bickleigh, 8th September. 
oxyphimus. Bickleigh, 8th September. 
similis. Bred 15th August. The larva 
found feeding on a batch of spider’s 
eggs that had been deposited in a com- 
pact mass in the corner of a window. 
Bred 8th July—two males and 


Bred 27th May from 
Larva taken in 


wiCUnuUs, 


sixteen females—from a pupa of Argy- |. 


nius paphia, found at Shaugh Bridge. 
tristator. Bickleigh, 6th September. 
conformis. Bickleigh, 24th June. 
bicolorinus. Stonehouse, 22nd Jane. 
distinctus (Bridgman). This and the next 
are new species, which I captured at 
Exeter, 28rd September, 1882. 
politus (Bridgman). 
meridionalis. A new B:itish species. Taken 
at Bickleigh, 6th September, 
castaneus. Bred 18th April from Sawfly 
cocoon (Trichiosoma betuleti). 
fragilis. F xeter, 23rd September. 
dissimilis. Plymbridge, 7th August. 
ORTHOPELMA Jluteolator. Bred 14th June. 
A parasite on Rhodites eglanteria. 
(The maker of the pea-sized galls 
found on the Wild Rose, chiefly on 
the under side of the leaf.) 
ApTrsis brachyptera. Exeter, 2nd fept. 
Tueroscopus Dsenbeckti. Whitsand Bay, 
6th May. 
HEMIMACHUS instabilis (Foerst.) Bred 10th 


July from Zygena filipendule cocoons, 
PEZOMACHUS agilis. Exeter, 2nd September. 
dysalotus. Exeter, 2nd September. 
distinctus (Foerst.) Exeter, 2nd Septem- 
ber. A new British species. 


‘OpPHION luteum. Bred from Miselia oxya- 


canthe ; 25th May, from Agrotis pre- 
cow; 18th July, from Acronycta lepo- 
UNG. 


| Panrscus testaceus. Bred 14th May from 


Hupithecia castigata ; 22nd May from 
Xylina rhizolitha. 
tarsatus. Bred 23rd May from Ewpithecia 
castigata; also from Hupithecia ab- 
synthiata and virgaureata. 
CAMPOPLEX mixtus. Bred 4th August from 
Pygara bucephala. 
pugillator. Bred 11th August from Cyma- 
tophora ridens; 6th April, Tenio- 
campa populeti ; 4th May, Hupithecia 
abbreviata: llth July, Hupithecia 
absynthiata. 
carinifrons. Bred 6th June from——(?) 
oxyacanthe. A new British species. Bred 
10th May from Himera pennaria. 
falcator. A new British species. Bred 
24th April from Notodonta ziczac. 
CyMopDuUSA cruentata. Whitsand Bay, 6th 
May. 
SaGarITIs declinator. Bred 25th March—(?) 
LIMNERIA crassiuscula. Bred 10th August 
from Dicranura vinula larva, when 
between the third and fourth moult. 
vulgaris. Bred 4th July from Gonepteryx 
rhamni. In my first paper this insect 
was named Albida, in error. 
combinata. Bickleigh, 8rd May. A new 
British species. 
ATRACTODES vestalis. Hooe, 13th August; 
Bickleigh, 14th September. 
MeEsocnHorus thoracicus. Weston Mills, 18th 


May. 
anomalus. Bred 20th May from Luchelia 
yacobee. 
THERSILOCHUS truncorum. Exeter, 2nd 
September, 
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EXETASTES nigripes. Pennycomequick, lst beetle, the larva of which feed on the 
August. unripe seeds of the Toad-flax (Linaria 
MESOLEPTUS similis. Bickleigh, 28th June. vulgaris). 
A new British species. ASCOGASTER rufidens (Wesm.) A new 
EURYPROCTUS nigriceps. Bred llth June, British species. Egloskerry, 23rd July, 
from Sawfly cocoon (Trichiosoma | APANTELES glomeratus. This is the common 
betuleti ) | parasite that infests Pieris brassice. 
PERILISsus prerogator. Bickleigh, 30th | This year (1882) I have bred it (6th 
August. | June) from Pieris rape. The cocoons 
September. Stoke; but a greater surprise was 


_MeEGASTYLUS ceruentator. Hartley, 28th | were obtained the previous autumn at 


MESOLEIUS ruficornis. Bickleigh, 8th Sep- was breeding on the 4th July from 
tember. A new British species. Philgalia pilosaria. 

CTENIscus bimaculatus (Hoimgr.) Bick- | vitripennis. Bred 24th June from Am- 
leigh, cOth August. A new British phipyra pyramidea larva, which pro- 
species. duced eight specimens. 

Exocuus pictus, Bickleigh, 30th August. perpicuus (xees.) A new British species. 
A new British species. Bred 27th May from Leucanis littor- 

CHORINAEUS funebris. Bickleigh, 24th | alis. 

June; 4th August. | brevicornis (Wesm.) Bred 4th July from 

Bassus seabriculus (Holmgr.) Whitsand | Teniocampa miniosa. 

Bay, 6th May; Laira, 8th May. A tetricus (Rhd.) A new British species. 

new British species. Bred 24th August from Satyrus janira. 
flavolineatus, Whitsand Bay, 6th May. Fifty larve of tetricus found food 
Holmgren. Bickleigh, 20th August. A within the larva of janira. 

new British species. Jraternus (Rhd.) A new British species, 
pallidipes. Bickleigh, 14th September. Bred 20th September from Aspilates 

PimpLa graminelle. Bolt Head, 17th June; citaria. 

Bickleigh, 24th June. As fraternus is new to this country, it may 
stercorator. Bred 14th March from Lu- be interesting to know something of 
pithecia linariata. its economy. In this instance twenty- 
brevicornis. Bred 5th August from Dian- seven were bred. The larve emerge, 
thecia cucubali. almost spontaneously, from each side 
nucum. Kgloskerry, 23rd July. of their victim, and they at once com- 

POLYSPHINCTA varipes. Exeter, 28rd Sep- mence making their cocoons, which 
tember. are formed on the underside of what- 

LISSONOTA commiata. Bickleigh, 8th Sept. eyer the larva of Citraria may be then 

Bracon fulvipes. Egloskerry, 23rd July. resting upon. They are formed in a 

longicollis. Bickleigh, 13th July. very orderly manner, taking into con- 
coraticus (Wesm.) A new British species, sideration that the whole twenty-seven 
Plym Bridge, 11th August. work at the same time, and form a 

RuyoGAs periscelis. Exeter, 23rd September. semi-pyramid of cocoons, and when 

CoLastTEs braconius. Bickleigh, 19th ‘ept. finished the unfortunate larva seems 

decorator. Bickleigh, 28th May. to have a very great affection for them 

SIGALPHUS obscurellus. Bred 19th Septem- by covering them with its body, appar- 


ber from Ggmnetron nociis, a small ently to protect them. After the flies 
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had escaped, I removed a thin slice, 
with a sharp knife, off one side of the 
cocoons, which enabled me to see how 
the fabric was constructed, The foun- 
dation cocoons consisted of eight; the 
next tier also contained eight; the 
others were above, but not in such 
regular order. 
were more or less five-sided, and in 


Those in the centre 


general appearance looked like a mini- 
ature piece of honeycomb. In length 
the group was 7 millimetres, and 23 in 
height, 

MICROPLITIS fumipennis (Rizb.) A new 
British species. Bred 19th June from 
Teniocampa miniosa. One only in a 
less than half-grown larva. 

medianus (Ruthe). A new British species. 
Bred 30th June from Cerastis spadicea. 

mediator (Hal.)=dorsalis (Nees.) Bred 30th 
June from Cerastis spadicea and Teni- 
ocampa stabilis. 

EARINUS affinis. Plym Bridge, 5th May. 

ZEMIOTES albiditarsus. Plym Bridge, 20th 
May. 

caligatus, Bred 28rd June from Hupi- 
thecia expallidata. 

PROTELUS chrysophthalmus. Bred 12th July 
from Aimera pennaria. 

PERILITUS laticeps. Hooe, 13th August. 

medianus. Thirteen bred 3lst May, from 
a larva of Agrotis tritict. 
albicornis, Bickleigh, 16th September. 

GAnycHoRUS ruficornis. Plym Bridge, 7th 
August. 

CEenTISTES lucidator. 

MACROCENTRUS thoracicus. 
September. 

collaris. Bred 19th July from Noctua 
triangulum. 

Opius reconditor. Bickleigh, 28th May. 

PHANOCARPA 7uficeps. Hooe, 13th August; 
Exeter, 23rd September. 

conspurcator. Shaugh Bridge, 9th August 

Dacnusa senilis. Plym Bridge, 7th August. 


7, CLARENCE PLACE, STONEHOUSE, 
30th March, 1883. 


Bickleigh, 14th Sept. 
Bickleigh, 19th 
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REPUTED 
BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 


By Joun E. Rosson. 


No. V. CALLIMORPHA HERA. 


The Jersey Tiger. 


It may be considered presumptious on my 
part to place among Reputed British Lepidop- 
tera an insect that has already passed its 
examination and received its credentials; but 
I am writing for beginners, and wish them to 
understand the differenee between an insect 
that has occasionally found its way to this 
country and another that resides here continu- 
ally and perpetuates its race upon our shores, 
It might readily be in the time to come that 
Callimorpha Hera should effect a settlement 
in Britain. There does not seem any reason 
why it should not do so, and the entomolo- 
gists of the next generation may be able to 
place in their cabinets a series of this insect 
all collected in Britain, some of them perhaps 
bred from larve found here. This is not so 
at present, and the authentic captures of the 
species are at present few and far between. 
I do not know when it was first recorded as 
British, but it is given in Morris’s British 
Moths, where the author says, “ Localities 
for this species are Newhaven in Sussex, 
where one was captured by a little girl near 
the end of the main street; Brighton, where 
one was seen by Mr. Cook of that town; and 
Wrexham, from whence a specimen captured 
in August, 1859, is now in the cabinet of the 

( British Museum...... Specimens had been 
| recorded as having been taken in England 
previously to those mentioned above. I saw 
the species placed as British in the cabinet 
of J. C. Dale, Esq., of Glanvilles Wootton, 
many years ago.” These were so evidently 
stray specimens that the Reverend Author 
evidently did not think them enough to estab- 
lish its claim to a place in the British list: 
he therefore adds :—‘‘I refer my readers to 
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The Natwralist for the year 1856, where I 
have fully established the claim of this splen- 
did insect to be a British species, as a native 
of Guernsey, from whence [ have had the 
larve. Every botanist and conchologist of 
the present day admits the plants and shells 
of the Channel Islands to be British without 
doubt; no one of any emirence now disputes 
the fact.”’ I have not The Naturalist to refer 
to, but it is clear from the above quotation 
that it was not as an inhabitant of the British 
Isles, but of the Channel Isles, that Mr. 
Morris considered it to be British. The 
claims of the fauna of these islands to be 
included with that of Britain has already 
been discussed (see vol. ili., p. 169) and the 
arguments need not be repeated here, for the 
proof referred to was not considered sufficient 
for the acknowledgement that Hera was a 
British insect. So the matter stood until 
1871, when, in the Hntomologists’ Monthly 
Magazine for September of that year, Mr. 
D’Orville, of Alphington, recorded the cap- 
ture of a specimen on the 14th of August, 
| then preceding. This was quoted in the 
Entomotogist's Annual for 1872, and the species 
then recognised as British. Since that time 
an odd specimen or two may have occurred 
| in the South of England, but they have been 
- like former examples, merely stray visitors 
that had wandered from home, and that failed 
_ to become naturalized, or to perpetuate their 
race, Though Mr. D’Orville’s specimen was 
| taken by night, Kirby siates that it is a day 
| flying insect, frequenting ‘stony places 
| covered with flowers, especially on hilly 
districts.” Itis not to be believed that so 
magnificient an insect could escape detection 
‘long, especially if it flew by day, if it really 
| was a native of this island, Some of our 
) readers will remember an amusing story 
\by Mr. Gregson who was taken a round of 
‘lamps to have it proved to him that Hera 
was British by seeing it taken, but Mr. 
. Gregson was too quick for his friend, and on 
ya red patch becoming visible on the very last 
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lamp they approached, he was up in spite of 
his friend’s remonstrance to find that Hera 
had been pinned on to wait discovery. 


Hera, Linn, is the Greek name of Juno. 


Imago.—Forewings brownish black, with 
pale yellow bands from ths costa in the 
direction of the anal angle, where there is a 
round pale spot. Hind wings bright scarlet, 
with one or two black spots near the tip. 


Larva.— Brown or blackish, with a 
bright yellow stripe on the back, and a 
yellowish white line on the sides.” 


Food Plant.—Morris gives the Borage 
(Borago oifficinalis) as the natural food 
of the larva and states it will also eat dande- 
lion. Itis probable it will feed on many low 
plants. 

Times of Appearance.—The imago 
would appear to emerge in August; the larva 
passes the winter small, to feed up in spring 
and early summer. 


Habitat.—tThis species inhabits south- 
ern, and the southern portion of central 
Europe, and occurs alsoin Holland, Belgium, 
France, and the Channel Isles, from one or. 
other of which places the specimens captured 
on our shores have doubtless flown. It also 
extends along Southern Europe to Western 
As already said it frequents stony 
especially in 


Asia. 
places covered with flowers, 
hilly districts. 
Varieties.—A very grand aberration is 
figured in the Hntomologist, for February, 
1876. The locality of its capture is not 
given, but as it belonged to Mr, Luff, a Chan- 
nel Island collector, it is fair to assume that 
it was taken there. It varies from the 
normal form by the three central streaks 
that run from the costa, in the direction of 
the anal angle, being interrupted in the 
middle of the wing, and only appearing as 
spots on the costa, and two of them again 
near the anal angle. A very fine variety 
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named Luteseens, in Staudinger’s Catalogue, 
is not uncommon in some parts of France. 
In it the whole of the scarlet of the hind 
wing is changed into yellow, a change that 


occasionally obtains with many lepidoptera, 


baving any shade of red in their markings. 


POSTAL CLUB. 


It has occurred to us that the new Parcels 
Post may be made available for exchange and 
other purposes, to an extent and in a manner 
that has not hitherto been done. There is 
at present a club for exchange of microscope 
slides, that has been of great advantage to 
its members, and we think similar advantages 
could be got for those following other 
branches of Natural History. Suppose, for 
instance, ten or twelve Coleopterists agree to 
form such a club. A certain rotation of 
names would be arranged, that the specimens 
should pass from one to another always in 
the same order. The first puts in what he 
thinks fit, and sends to the second, who takes 
out such specimens as he requires for him- 
self, replacing them with others; thus the 
box would pass from hand to hand, and after 
it had been once round each member would 
have the opportunity of receiving specimens 
from all the others. When the box got back 
to number one, he would take out any of his 
own insects that were left, as they were not 
required by the other members, put in others 
and send the box once more on its journey, 
A book would accompany the box, in which 
each member would enter particulars of his 
own dealings: what he putin the box, What 
he took out, and soon. This would afford 
opportunity for making notes in reference to 
any species about which he had anything to 
say, or desired to know any particulars. 
When a really rare insect was sent out, the 
first member who received it would, of course, 
only take what would leave as many specimens 


for the other members as he got himself, 
But details of this kind would soon arrange 
themselves. 


Another advantage could be had from such 
aclub. On one side of the box a space could 
be marked off, within which specimens could 
piaced to be named. This would make the 
club of great use to beginners, for with the 
best of descriptions, and the best of plates, 
the best entomologists get puzzled at times. 
What may be said then for beginners if these 
are occasionally ‘‘ at sea.” If the first or 
second whom the box reached was unable 
to name one or other of those sent in this 
part of the box, some cne before it made its 
round would surely be able to do so; and it 
should be a point of honour with all to name 
all they could, but to be very careful to name 
correctly. 


Again, specimens of special interest could 
be sent on a round of inspection. A rarity 
just turned up would thus be seen by a dozen 
workers all over the country in time for them 
to look out for it before it was over, and quite 
possibly some of them might turn it up also. 
Examples like these would, of course, be sent 
on inspection only, and would not be taken 
out till they returned to their owner. 


The note-book that would go round with 
the box could be made to contain lists of 
desiderata and utilized in many other 
ways. 

We have spoken only of coleopterists, but 
it is clear that such clubs could be made 
available for lepidopterists or for the students 
of any other order. The cost would be the 
merest trifle, and the extra weight that can 
be carried—étibs. for sixpence—gives such 
facility for carcful packing as to make it easy 
to avoid any risk of damage. Will any one 
willing to join such a club, either for Coleop- 
tera or other order, communicate with Mr. 
Mosley on the subject, who will be glad to 
join and will provide the necessary box or 
boxes. 
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THE “YOUNG NATURALIST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


COLEOPTERA. Plate 8. 


The eleventh plate of this series is issued 
with .this number, and represents eleven 
species of GzopEPHAGA. We have thought 
it would greatly assist the student to give 
such anatomical dissections of each genus 
as will serve to distinguish one from another. 
If the plates are cut up and the figures moun- 
ted in proper scientific order, these dissections 
should be placed at the beginning of each 
genus. The following are the species fig- 
ured on the present plate :— 

Carabus glabratus —This insect is most 
like C. violaceus, but is broader, the granuia- 
tions on the wing cases finer, and it is with- 
out the violet margins. 

Bembidium fluviatile.—Cox gives this spe- 
cies as “not uncommon,” but we have never 
taken it. It may be distinguished from Uit- 
torale end femoratum by the spots being 
larger and more distinct; from concinnwm 
by the spots not being united. All these 
species have the thorax broader than long 
and the posterior angles prominent ; in fluvi- 
atile the thorax is as long as broad and the 
posterior angles not prominent. 

Bem. articulatum and rufescens are sufii- 
ciently distinct to be at once recognised from 
any other members of the same genus already 
figured. 

Pierostichus vernalis. 

*Pter. nigrita. 

* Calathus mollis—A very soft insect, liable 
to shrivel when dried (see Y.N, iv. 110). 

Cal flavipes (see do.) . 

Bradycellus verbasci.—Distinguished from 
the next by the posterior angles of thorax 
being obtuse. © 

Brad. harpalinus,— Posterior angles of 
thorax rounded, The insect has also a more 
dumpy appearance than verbasci, 
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Brad. similis.—Distinct enough to be re- 
cognised. The red suture, or joining of the 
wing cases, is a good mark. It is common 
on moorlands, 

We have to thank several correspondents 
for boxes of insects sent for figuring either 
as presents or in exchange for others. Mr, 
T. T. Morgan, of Liverpool, sent a small box 
containing a ‘job lot,” but, unfortunately, 
many had got loose in transit and broken 
both themselves and the others. 

The species marked thus * we have in 
duplicate, and shall be glad to forward them 
to any one desiring them as far as our stock 
goes, especially those who can help us with 
other species. We are preparing a plate of 
Aphodius, and shall be particularly glad of 
any species we do not possess. The following 
are what we have :— 

* Aphodius ater 
conspurcatus 
constans 
contaminatus 
depressus 
erraticus 
Jimetarius 
Satens 
1» jossor 
lividus 
nitidulus 
PUFESCENS 
” rufipes 
ie sceybalarius 
sordidus 

A subterraneus 

Mr, Wilding of Liverpool has kindly sent 

several of the above. 


QUERIES. 
305. 

Last July I had nearly all my broad beans 
destroyed by a kind of green fly, which curled 
up the leaves and turned them black. I shall 
be much obliged if you can tell me the name 
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of it and a means of destroying it.—W. Har- 
COURT BATH. 


REPLIES. 
6. 

Liparis Dispar.—In the collection of Lepi 
doptera formed by Mr. W. Jagger, of Brad- 
ford, late of St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, there 
are two female specimens of L. dispar which 
he informs me were taken by himself in 
Brampton Wood, Huntingdon, about fourteen 
years ago. I do not know the exact dimen- 
sions of them, but they are considerably 
larger than any bred ones I ever saw—the 
difference, when placed side by side with 
bred ones, is very striking indeed. In a 
brood which I reared three or four years ago, 
all the males had a circular piece wanting at 
the tip of the hind wings, apparently similar 
to those of Mr. Tugwell’s, while all the fe- 
males were of the normal form.—J, W. 
CartTER, Bradford. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
INSECTS. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


CAPTURES AT CAMPION, 1883.—During 
the early part of the present season, my 
time was so much taken up that I was only 
able to run out occasionally to the nearest 
place, where ‘“‘Campion” (Silene inflata) 
grew. Very often I could only do this when 
the evening was well advanced, and thus the 
species that flew in the earlier part of the 
evening might escape my notice. I went 
first on the 22nd May and took Dianthecia 
conspersa and capsincola, T. gothica, H. 
adusta, and saw swarms of P. gamma. JD. 
conspersa was first taken here by myself more 
than twenty years ago, and my specimen 
remained unique until 1881, when another 
was taken by Mr. Dixon. Last year three or 


four were obtained, and about as many this 
year, a second falling to my net on 4th June. 
I understand the species appears later than 
this in the neighbourhood of London, which 
is the opposite of what would be expected. 
The few taken here have all been large fine 
specimens, the black markings extending 
more over the wings, and being deeper in 
hue than than those I had from southern 
localities, but nothing like the unicolourous 
examples obtained in Shetland. The next 
night D. carphaga joined its relatives, and 
the family party was completed on 4th June, 
when cucubali appeared. On the same day 
I took H. marginata once more. This was 
at one time almost the commonest noctua 
we had, but it had almost disappeared, and 1 
had not seen it for three four years, and was 
pleased to meet with it again. I only ob- 
tained three specimens in all, possibly by 
going so late, as it often flies just as the sun 
is setting. My most interesting capture was 
made on July 18th, when I took for the first 
time P. festuce. I was collecting larve in 
the early dusk when I disturbed the specimen 
as I approached the flowers, Taking it for 
L. conigera, 1 did not trouble to unfurl my 
net, and after picking up a few larve of car- 
pophaga and cucubali, I passed on to another 
tuft and disturbed it again. Something in its 
flight seemed peculiar and I got my net 
ready, and at the next tuft I took it, and for 
a@ moment was puzzled to know what I had 
got. Mr, Gardner intorms me he took one 
some five-and-twenty years ago a few miles 
away, but I was very pleased to take it here 
for myself. I continued to pay the flowers 
an occasional v'sit till the end of July, when 
they were quite over. All the time P. gamma 
swarmed nightly, flying early, then often dis- 
appearing for a while, to come again in equal 
abundance when the greater darkness made it 
more difficult torecognize them. C.cubicularis 
was most abundant from the 5th June to the 
last, and, indeed, it was equally plentiful at 
ragwort flowers in August and September. 


-Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
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I have often noticed, over how long a time 
this species continues to emerge. 
saw it with its wings quite limp in the month 
of November one fine, mild year. Itis easy to 
know on the wing, its white hind wings and 
small size being very noticable. The males of 
A, segetum have white hind wings also, but the 
female is less easy to detect when flying, and 
it has a way of sliding up to the outside 
flowers, as if it were trying to escape observa- 
tion, that makes a collector certain to attempt 
its capture. My other captures must be 
briefly noted. JM. albicolon scarce, Anceps 
one only, Adjecta not at all. C. umbratica 
one only; I wanted its darker hued brother, 
but I probably commenced too late. JM. 
brassice of course. X.rurea one only, A. 
basilinea very common, M. fasiwucula one on 
12th June, 
ing some very dark, and one unusually light. 
P. pulchrina 18th June, X. polyodon 21st. A. 
gemina 29th, and soon yery common, A, 


I once 


A. exclamationis several, includ- 


valligera, one on 6th July ; not a species that 
flies freely to campion, H. dentina on the 
After the first week in 
July only the commonest species were obtain- 


same date and later. 


able at these flowers, except the /estuce 
already named. I may have something to say 
afterwards about sugar and ragwort.—JoHN 
E. Rozson, Hartlepool. 

ACHERONTIA ATROPOS AT HARTLEPOOL.— 
A specimen of this insect found its way into 
my house the other day and was received as 
a very welcome Visitor. Three collectors live 
in this street, and I am the second to which 
the Death’s Head has paid a visit ; nor do we 


'Gread its appearance, notwithstanding the 
superstitions attached to it—J. J. Cam- 


BRIDGE, Alliance Street, Hartlepool. 


Notoponta Dictaoimpres,—On 38rd Septem- 
ber last I found a specimen of this moth at 
rest, on # building near the Council House, 
It had prob- 
ably been blown over from the south during 


‘the gale the night previously W. Harcourt 
Batu, Birmingham. 
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Capturges at Wyre Forrst.—On Septem- 
ber 17th, a friend and myself captured be- 
tween us the following butterflies:—1 A. 
paphia, 1 A. adippe,1 V. C-album, V. urtice 
(common), V. Zo (very plentiful), 1 V. ata- 
lanta, 1 P. egeria, P.m egera (very plentiful), 
LH, janira (very plentiful), “. tithonus (com- 
mon), C. pamphilus (very plentiful), 1 7% 
quercus, P. phleas (very plentiful), Z. aleais 
(extremely abundant), R. rhamni (extremely 
abundant), P, napi (plentiful), P. rape (very 
plentiful), and P. brassice (several). We 
also captured about a dozen species of Moths, 
including JZ. cervinaria, C. bilineata, L. 
testacea, M. rivata, H plagiata, C testata, 
and several others.—W: Harcourt Bats, 
B.N.F.C., Birmingham, 


ArraN LEPIDOPTERA.—In answer to your 
note I may say that the chief difference in 
the Arran var. of Russata appears to be an 
irregular white band, running from the pos- 
terior to the anterior angle. Several of 
Chortobius pamphilus were much lighter 
than those taken in this locality, and the 
only male Alexis caught was exceedingly 
bright. 
G. papilionaria instead of Metrocampa mar- 
garitata ; by making this correction you will 
much oblige.—James McGrovutaer, 1, Dun- 
keld Place, Glasgow. 


In my list I unfortunately gave 


BIRDS. 


A Late Nest.—On 38rd September I was 
surprised at finding a nest of the Yellow 
Bunting, containing two eggs. The young 
ones are now half-fledgea.—W. Harcourt 
Batu, Sutton Park, 12th September, 1883. 


MOLLUSCA. 


HELIx ASPERSA TWO YEARS AND A HALF 
WITHOUT FOOD.—Reading one day of a snail 
that had been kept a long time without food, 
I felt so doubtful about it, that I resolved to 
try if I could keep one a year or more with- 
out. I therefore enclosed a specimen of the 
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common garden snail (Helix aspersa),in a 
chip box, put it away, and then forgot all 
aboutjit. I chanced to comeupon it the other 
day, and seeing by the date it had been con- 
fined for two years and a half, I felt sure it 
must be dead and dried up long ago, but to 
be quite certain, I immersed it in tepid water, 
and within half-an-hour it begun to move, 
apparently none the worse for its long fast — 
JAMES Drxon, Hartlepool, 8th Sept., 1883. 


HAGGERSTON 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


There will be a pocket-box exhibition of 
entomological specimens on Thursday, the 
15th November, in the rooms of this Society 
10 Brownlow Street, Dalston, which any of 
our readers will be welcome either as visitors 
or exhibitors, This is just the sort of exhibi- 
tion calculated to encourage beginners. It 
is very interesting to see what other people 
are doing, but very much more pleasant to 
exhibit our own treasures. A  pocket-box 
exhibition affords opportunity for those who 
have but one or two specimens to show, or 
even those who have more than this, but are 
not advanced enough to exhib‘t large cases, 
We shall be pleased to learn the exhibition 
has been a successful one. It will commence 
at half-past eight o’clock in the evening. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. H. Rozson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to 8S. L. MosLey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


We have to thank Mr. Geo. A. Harker, Liver- 
pool, for Zrogon lutorius, &c. 

R.W.—Cochliocopa tridens and lubriea are 
described in the papers on Conchology in 
our first volume as Azeca tridens aud Zua 
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subcylindrica. The aperture of Azeca is 

toothed, which some consider a sufficient 

distinction to warrant it being made into a 

separate genus. 

T.S.M., Liverpool.—Your “‘fties” are a species 
of Ichneumon, we will endeavour to get 
you the correct name, Are you quite sure 
the egg you sent is the Spotted Flycatcher. 
It is very like that of the Pied Flycatcher, 
a rarer bird. Do you know both these 
species ? 

Mr. F. Kerry of Harwich has most oblig- 
ingly sent for figuring in “ British Birds” a 
nest of the Long-tailed Tit, a most beautiful 
We need not de- 
scribe it here, as we shall presently have to 
do so in our account of that species. 


piece of bird architecture. 


He has also sent for the same purpose a 
beautiful variety of Dunlin. It seems to be 
a bird bred this year. The right wing has 
three of the first quill feathers, the spurious 
wing and one of the greater wings coverts 
pure white, and the fifth quill feather nearly 
so. Several of the upper tail coverts are 
The toes are 
also very curiously mottled with pale colour. 
Mr. Kerry has our sincere thanks. 

This notice should have appeared last 
month, but was inadvertently omitted. 


also partly or wholly white. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


JoHN ACKERY, from 35 De Crespigny Park, 
Camberwell, S.H.,to Beaufort Lodge, Knatch- 
buil Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


EXCHANGE. 


I have Anomala Frishii to spare—Joun 
EK. Rosson, Hartlepool. 


I have a few specimens of A. anatina for 
exchange. Desiderata very numerous.—W. 
Harcourt Baru, Sutton Park, Birming- 
ham. 
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EAVES. 


By J. P. Soutter, Bishop Auckland. 
THEN lyart leaves bestrew the 
cV “ y 

Or wavering like the baukie bird, 

Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast. 
When hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte, 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 

Wi’ hoary cranreuch drest.” 

The shortening days and lengthen- 
ing nights, the slanting rays of the 
sun, with drenching rains and boister- 
ous gales, announce the advent of 
autumn and herald the approach of 
winter. Even now “the melancholy 
days have come, the saddest of the 
year,’ which are always associated 
with death and decay, as the merry 
spring-time is with life and growth. 
Of the various changing phases of 
nature none are more evidently and 
distinctly apparent than the “ fall of 
the leaf,” and nothing is perhaps more 
wonderful than to watch the growth, 
maturity, decay, and fall of a leaf, with 
the marvellous recuperative and in- 
herent energy which year by year 
clothes a gigantic tree with the enor- 
mous mass of verdant drapery, and 
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anon to see it stripped bare and naked, 
and yet to feel assured that returning 
cycles will renew its lovely dress. 
Hence leaves are defined to be appen- 
dages of plants, because under ordinary 
circumstances they may be, and are, 
dispensed with or thrown off, the plant 
suffering nothing by the loss. In its 
earliest beginnings, in the germinating 
seed, or at the growing apex of a plant, 
a leaf appears first as a small knob or 
protuberance of cellular tissue, which, 
however, very soon expands into a 
flattened body traversed by numerous 
vascular bundles which are known as 
the veins: these form the framework, 
which, when the softer parts have 
decayed, may be seen to perfection as 
the lace-hke skeletons which may be 
picked up abundantly in damp woods 
in spring. Normally, leaves appear in 
acropetal succession, that is, the young- 
est are always nearest the extremity of 
the stem; and as whilst they are being 
produced the stem itself is constantly 
lengthening, they become arranged 
with great regularity on tbe stem or 
branch. ‘Thus in the oak they follow 
a certain spiral course, so that tracing 
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the individual leaves on a twig you 
meet with five leaves, and have twisted 
twice round the stem before you come 
to one exactly above the first. In the 
privet and periwinkle, two leaves spring 
from the same level on opposite sides 
of the stem; whilst in the mints, pinks, 
and many other plants, these opposite 
pairs cross at right angles, the third 
pair being exactly above the first. In 
the well-known woodruff, or the 
familiar “ cleavers”’ of the hedges, the 
leaves form a wheel-like circle around 
the stem, and each whorl alternates 
with the one immediately above or 
below it. The object of these arrange- 
ments being to expose as inuch as 
possible of the surface of the leaves to 
the sun and air. 

A perfectly-developed leaf is com- 
posed of three parts—a sheath which 
clasps the stem, a more or less evident 
stalk (petiole) which supports the flat- 
tened blade. 
be seen in the common field buttercup 


Such a typical leaf can 


and in many of the umbelliferee. More 
generally only two parts are present, 
as stalk and blade in beech and elm ; 
or sheath and blade, as in grasses ; 
frequently only the blade is developed, 
as in stocks and wallflowers; whilst 
more rarely only the petiole is present, 
as in a common greenhouse acacia 
popularly know as the “ bottle brush” 
—a seedling of this plant shows the 
gradual transition from fully-formed 
leaves to these flattened leaf-like stalks, 


which have always their surfaces verti- | 
cal instead of horizontal to the plane | 


of the horizon. Such plants are com- | 


mon in Australia, and when the sun | 


shines through the foliage it gives to 
our eyes a weird and bizarre appear- 
ance to the landscape. Many plants 
such as peas produce tendrils, which 
are slender thread-hke prolongations 
of the midribs of the leaves: these 
become exquisitely sensitive, and being 
endowed with motion, seize hold of 
surrounding objects and thus raise the 
plant into the eir, which its otherwise 
feeble stem would fail to do. The 
same function is performed by the 
leaf-stalks of certain other plants, such 
as the garden nasturtium, which tightly 
clasp contiguous twigs or other avail- 
able support. A curious appendage 
of leaves (stipules) occur in various 
plants: they are very conspicuous in 
the pansy and garden pea; in one 
rather rare vetch (Lathyrus aphaca) 
they entirely supplant the true leaves, 
which become aborted into tendrils. 
Leaves may be arranged in two 
classes—simple and compound. By 
simple are meant those with only one 
stalk and one blade, as in oak and 
apple; whilst compound are those 
which, although having only one at- 
tachment to the stem, have numerous 
leaflets jointed tu the common stalk, 
The 
ramification of the veins in leaves are 
of even wider significance in the sys- 


as in ash or horse chestnut. 
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tematic classification of plants, as they 
afford a ready means of referring a 
plant to one or other of the two great 
divisions of flowering plants. Thus 
in Dicotyledons the veins branch and 
run into each other, forming a regular 
network, which is so beautifu] in skel- 
etonised leaves: this is known as retic- 
ulate venation, and is characteristic 
In 


Monocotyledons, such as grasses and 


of all our native forest trees. 


lilies, the veins run parallel with each 
other from the base to the apex of the 
leaf, scarcely, if at all, branching. 


Oi es ee 


Such leaves are usually long and nar- 
row, and the parts of the flower 
are in multiplies of three, in ferns the 
veins branch only in a forked manner. 
In reticulate venation there are two 
types, both of which are equally com- 
mon, and give rise to two distinct 


classes of leaves. In the one there is 


eee cee a 


a central well marked vein which runs 
from the base to the apex, giving off 
regularly on each side alternately 
secondary veins, 


running to the 
margin, feather-fashion, hence called 
penni-nerved. This type is beautifully 
shown in the sweet chestnut often 
planted in parks, but the beech will 
furnish a familiar example. When 
such leaves become compound they are 
called pinnate, as the ash, elder or 
rose. In the other type the veins 
radiate from the top of the petiole, 
fan fashion, or like the fingers of the 
hand, so they are called palmi-nerved, 
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as In geraniums, sycamores, ivy. When 
this type becomes compound there is 
invariably an odd leaflet, thus three in 
clover and laburnum, five in bramble 
or cinque foil, seven or nine in horse- 
chestnut. Generally longish leaves are 
penni-nerved, whilst roundish leaves 
are palmi-nerved. ‘The variety in 
shape of leaves is endless, no two 
blades of grass being exactly alike, 
from the orbicular penny wort and 
shield-like nasturtium, to the sword- 
like leaves of the iris, or the needles _ 
of firs. 
as varied, from the juicy fleshy leaves 
| of the cabbage to the tough leathery 
| ivy or holly. Their surface covering 
is equally diversified from the smooth 
| wallflower and polished laurel, to the 
flannelly mullein or bristly thistle ; 


Their substance or texture is 


and in range of size we have the huge 
expanse of the butterbur two feet in 
diameter, to the minute scales of furze 
or heath, 


Functionally leaves may be grouped 
into four divisions, scale or covering 
leaves, nutritive or foliage leaves, floral 
or reproductive leaves, and cotyled- 
onary or seed leaves. The first of 
these are well shown in those scales 
which invest buds during winter, 
protecting the tender growing parts 
from the frost and rain, and thrown 
off in spring to allow of expansion and 
growth, the membraneous scaly coat 
of an onion or tulip are of this 
character, as are also the chaffy glumes 
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of wheat.and grasses. The floral leaves 
compose the flower, the anatomy of 
which would require a separate article. 
The seed-leaves are the first leaves of 
the infant plantlet, and they are 
folded up in the seed. These may be 
either thick succulent and fleshy, like 
those of peas and beans, where they 
form the great bulk of the seed, and 
contain a sufficient source of nutriment 
In 


such cases as a rule they remain 


for the young germinating plant. 


underground, their substance becoming 
changed into assimilable nutriment 
which is absorbed by the young growing 
plant. In other cases, as in mustard 


and cress, turnips, cabbages and 
sycamores, they rise above ground, and 
growing green perform for a time the 
function of nutritive leaves, which we 
To the naked eye 
an ordinary leaf is seen to have a 
of 
(prosenchyma), with all the interstices 
filled up with softer tissue (parenchy- 
ma), and the whole upper and under 
surfaces eovered with a skin (epidermis), 
which can be peeled off. Viewed 
under the microscope the epidermis 


instead of being continuous is seen to 


shall now consider. 


skeleton or framework veins 


be pierced with innumerable little 
apertures (stomata), exquisitely formed 
with two independent guard cells, 
which have the power of opening and 

pores under 
of light and moisture. 


closing the varying 
conditions 


These stomata are very irregularly 


a - 
SS a nn 


distributed, being generally most 
abundant on the underside, in leaves 
with polished upper surfaces like the 
cherry laurel, as many as 90,000 may be 
seen On a square inch of the lower 
epidermis whilst there are none on the 


upper. 
plants, as the water lily, this proportion 


In the floating leaves of water 


is exactly reversed. In submerged 
leaves, like those of the pondweed 
they 
absent, whilst on grasses there is an 
A 
microscopic cross section of a leaf 
would disclose under the upper 
epidermis or skin, a layer or two of 
closely ranked rather elongated cells, 
with their longest axis perpendicular to 
the surface, in other words like rows 
of eggs set on end; this is called the 
palisade parenchyma. The rest of the 
tissue of the leaf is composed of loosely 
and irregularly packed cells with 
considerable cavities between them. 
From each stoma there is a little canal 
leading through the palisade parenchy- 
ma, so as to allow a free admission of 
air into the intercellular spaces ; indeed 
the whole substance is permeated with 
channels like a sponge allowing of a 
free transmission of air to the interior of 
the leaf, precisely as it is admitted into 
the lungs of animals in the act of breath- 
ing. Functionally the leaves are the 
lungs of the plant, and in a modified de- 
gree they perform work exactly anala- 
gous to the respiration of animals, 


(Potamogeton), are entirely 


equal number on both surfaces. 
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Thus they inhale the atmospheric air, 
retaining a certain amount of the 
oxygen which is essential as the life 
sustaining principle, alike in plants 
and animals, and they exhale the 
residue laden with a certain degree 
of impurities. This process is always 
most apparent at night, or during 
darkness, hence the old prejudice 
against having flowers in bedrooms, 
but it has been shown that under 
all circumstances the air in the neigh- 
bourhood of growing plants is always 
the freest from substances inimical 
to animal existence. It is now well 
known that the breathing of animals 
vitiates the air by throwing into 
it a quantity of carbon dioxide, which 
augmented by the combustion of 
fires contaminates the air to the 
extent of four in every ten thousand 
parts, and it is from this ap- 
parently small quantity, that the 
great bulk of all plants is derived. 
This process known as assimilation 
is entirely performed by the leaves. 
The ordinary air is inhaled by the 
leaves, and the quantity of carbon is 
: greedily absorbed by the chlorophyll, 
which is the green colouring matter of 
_ leaves, and the life sustaining oxygen 
is thus purified and liberated to take 
: part again in the vital economy of 
nature. ‘The’ activity of this process 
is dependent upon light, and is most 
‘vigorous in direct sunshine. A 


beautiful and simple experiment. will 


RS SSS sss sissies SSS 


illustrate this evolution of oxygen, if 
a small piece of a healthy growing 
water plant, such as the water thyme 
(Elodea), or a branch of fresh water 
cress will do, be immersed in a glass 
vessel filled with spring water, which 
always contains carbon dioxide, and if 
it be placed in the full rays of the sun, 
a continuous stream of small bubbles 
will be observed escaping from the cut 
portion of the plant, these air bells are 
pure oxygen set free by the vital action 
of the plant. The indispensable effect 
of light is very evident in the pale and 
colourless appearance of plants grown 
in comparative darkness, as seen in the 
blanched leaf stalks of earthed up 
celery. The leaves are therefore the 
chemical laboratory in which is first 
elaborated the plastic material out of 
which all the tissues of the plant are 
formed, thus the crude sap which 
is absorbed by the roots is carried up 
through the stem, and spread out in 
the leaves to the influence of the air 
and light, and it there becomes changed 
into the peculiar juices characteristic 
of the plant. These formative materials, 
however, are never allowed- to remain 
in the leaves or workshops, but they are 
constantly being removed to the place 
where growth is going on; or if not 
required for immediate use, they may 
be stowed away in some store-house 
as a reserve supply for the future need 
of the plant. Thus the familiar tuber 
of the potato, or the enlarged and 
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succulent roots of the turnip and carrot, 
are sO many reservoirs of reserve 
materials, which in the undisturbed 
course of nature are used up in the 
second year’s growth of the plant. In 
annual plants the only store of reserve 
materials is in the seeds, and it is 
interesting to watch the gradual with- 
drawal of all nutritive substances from 
the leaves before the final decay of the 
plant. In trees and shrubs the re- 
serves are withdrawn to the stem in 
autumn, when, the function of the 
leaves being ended, they drop off, 
leaving a well-defined scar on the sur- 
face of the stem. In the thick fleshy 
leaves of evergreen plants a certain 
supply will remain for a season or two 
till it disappears before the leaf ulti- 
mately decays and drops off. This 
retreat and absorption of the brilliant- 
coloured chlorophyll is the cause of 
our sober-hued landscape when the 
woods are dressed in the “sere and 
yellow leaf,” and 

Autumn sae pensive in yellow and grey” 
reminds us of the fleeting nature of 
all organic existence. Although the 
autumnal glories of our plantations are 
pale and feeble compared to the blazing 
colours of the North American forest 
in the “ fall,” a faint reflex of which 
we have in the vivid tints of the Vir- 
ginian creeper; yet there are several 
of our native trees, the leaves of which 
assume a variety of subdued shades of 
brown and yellow, which when massed 
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and contrasted lend a pleasing charm 
to our woods in “chill October.” 
Foremost of these to change colour are 
the horse chestnut and sycamore, which 
as they are amongst the earliest to put 
forth their leaves in spring, are the 
first to shed them in autumn,  Rival- 
ling them in depth of colouring are the 
oak and beech, the elm being even less 
russet in autumn than in spring, whilst 
the ash leaves drop silently after the 
first night’s frost as leaden-hued as 
they are light and graceful in outline. 
The change of colour in the birch is 
happily expressed in the plaintive 
ballad of ‘ Lucy’s Flittiw’ ” :— 


‘’Twas when the wan leaf frae the birk 


OP i 


tree was fa’in. 


The leaves of the poplar fall early and 
show but little alteration im hue; but 
they illustrate well how the younger 
and consequently more vigorous leaves 
remain attached to the stem after the 
others have faded and fallen: this is 
particularly noticeable im the Lom- 
bardy poplar so generally planted in 
towns for its quick growth. The 
peculiarly quivering leaves of the aspen, 
which are popularly supposed to have 
acquired their tremulousness from the 
cross having been fashioned from the 
wood of this tree, are more prosaically 
seen to have their mobility enhanced 
by having the somewhat rigid roundish 
leaves attached to long, slender, verti- 
cally-compressed petioles. It is an 
item of rustic weather folk-lore, that 
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when the leaves in autumn fall mostly 
on their faces it presages a severe 
winter. Various other phenomena of 
leaves call for remark, such as the 
transpiration of water, the power of 
motion, and their carnivorous habits, 
but the limits of this arlicle precludes 
their consideration for the present. 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 


NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mos.Ley. ~ 


Genus VII. Parus, Linn. 

PARUS 

The members of this genus are disting- 
uished by the bill being short and thick, 
each side of the upper mandible terminating 
in a broad thin cutting edge. Legs and 
feet moderately stout, and the wings short 
and rounded. 
have seven species, they are all of small 
size. They are mostly brightly coloured, 
and abroad attain rich tints of yellow, 
orange, blue, and black. The Manakins and 
Cotingas belong to this class. In habits 
they are very lively, and creep in all kinds 
of postures over the branches of trees, &c., 
in search of insects. 


In this country, where we 


| | 50. GREAT TIT. 

\ Parus major, Linn. 

| Major, greatest. 

| $1ze.—Length a little over 6 in.; ex- 
| panse, 10 in. 

| Plumage.—Bill black; eyes brown; 
| head black, with a large white spot on each 
_ cheek and a small one at the nape; back 
_ olive green, shading off to grey on the rump; 
| greater wing coverts bluish black, edged 
_ with greenish and tipped with white; lesser 
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wing coverts greenish; primaries blackish, 
edged with lighter colour, and the three 
first having white on the innner webs; tail 
blackish; throat black; under parts yel- 
lowish green, with an irregular broad black 
line down the centre, extending to the vent ; 
under tail-coverts white; legs and toes 
bluish lead-colour. | 
The sexes are similar. 


YounGc.—Similar to the adults, but much 
duller in colour. 

VARIETIES.—Mr,. Bond has two varieties 
in his collection: ‘‘One with the head, 
wings, and tail white; the body lemon- 
colour; the throat dull white: and the 
beak, legs, and toes dull whitish horn- 
colour (this is figured on the plate). The 
other has the crown of the head, the throat, 
wings, and tail bluish ash-colour ; back and 
under parts dull greenish yellow ; bill, legs, 
and toes lead-colour. The first killed in 
the New Forest; of the other I have no 
record.—F.B." Lewin records one with 
the mandibles crossed. 


Note.—The spring call consists of two 
notes similar to those of the chiff-chaff, but 
much louder and more harsh. It has also 
a coarse chatter; but it has not, nor has 
any of the Tits, anything which can be 
called a song. 


Flight.—The flight is generally for 
short distances, performed by repeated flut- 
tering of the wings. 


Migration.—Resident in this country 
throughout the year. In summer-time it is 
to be met with chiefly in wooded districts ; 
but in winter it draws nearer to the habita- 
tions of man, visiting farm-yards, orchards, 
bird troughs, or even window cills where 
crumbs are placed for the more sociable of 
the feathered tribe. 


Food.—tThe chief food of this species 
consists of insects, for which it hunts in the 
crevices of bark or under bits of loose bark, 
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which it levers off with its bill, pulling up 
moss from tree trunks or opening rolled 
leaves in search. It will also eat seeds as 
large as peas, and fruit, and has been known 


to kill young or weakly birds and pick out | 


their brains. Dresser records an instance 
of one killing a bat and eating its brains 
only. 

In CONFINEMENT it is said to be lively 
and interesting, but must not be kept with 
other smaller birds on account of its carniv- 
erous propensities. It may be fed upon 
German paste, bread crumbs and seed. It 
also evinces great delight in picking a bone, 
with which it should occasionally be 
supplied, and is very fond of hemp seed. 


Habitat.—This species is common in 
England, Scotland and Ireland. More than 
a pair are seldom found together. 


ABROAD.—It is found throughout Europe, 
also in Western and Northern Asia, and 
several parts of Africa. 


Nest.—The nest, when any is construct- 
ed, is placed in a hole in the bole of a tree, 
which, if not large enough, the birds enlarge 
for the purpose ; it is composed of moss and 
feathers, with a little hair; but sometimes 
the eggs are laid upon the chips of wood 
which fall to the bottom of the hole when 
the bird is engaged in enlarging it. Other 
convenient places having small openings are 
sometimes made use of, such as wooden 
pumps, inverted flower pots and such like 
situations; or at other times it is built in 
an old nest of the crow or magpie. The 
nest has also been found in a hole in 
a bank, and Mr. Porritt obtained four 
eggs which had been found by some 
boys, in anest built upon the ground in 
Wicken Fen. These were for some time a 
puzzle. He sent the boys back for the 
nest, but unfortunately they could not find 
it again, but there is little doubt that it 
belonged to this species. A case is also 


reported (Science Gossip, March, 1879), of a 
pair of Great Tits building and rearing 
their young in a hole in the ground, 
previously occupied by a colony of wasps. 


Eggs.—The number of eggs vary from 
six to eleven in number. They are white 
spotted with brick red, more especially at 
the large end. The only eggsthey resemble 
are those of the nuthatch and swallow; but 
the former though very similar are generally 
rather rounder, and in the latter the spots 
are dark purple brown and finer. The 
situation of the nest of the nuthatch also 
serves to confuse it with the present species, 
and collectors of eggs should carefully study 
the birds as well as the eggs, and in cases 
like this should make certain of the owners 
of a nest before any of the eggs are taken. 
Of course the eggs of some of the other tits 
are similarly marked, but the size will at 
once distinguish those of the present species. 


VARIETIES.—The eggs of this species only 
vary in the number or extent of the red 
spots. Theonly one approaching anything 
like a variety was in the nest already 
referred to, as having been taken on 
Wicken Fen, and has been lent by Mr. 
Porritt, for figuring (pl. li. fig.2). White 
eggs are occasionally obtained. 


51, BLU Epa 


Parus cevuleus, Linn. 


CRULEUS, blue. 
$ize.—Length 4} in.; expanse 7$in. 


Plumage.—Bill bluish black; 
brown. Top of head azure blue, surrounded 
by a ring of white which runs just over the 
eyes. A blue-black streak runs through the 
eye toa patch behind the head, surrounding 
a large white patch on each cheek and 
Back greenish 


eyes 


meeting under the chin. 
grey; upper tail coverts freckled with 
white; tail light blue, the outer web white. 
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Throat bluish black, with a blue stripe run- 
ning down to the breast. Under parts 
greenish white. Legs and feet bluish lead- 
colour, The sexes do not differ except 
that the female is rather duller in colour. 
Youne Brrps are dull in colour, the 
colours not well diffused. The parts 
usually white in the mature birds are dull 
yellow in the young, the stripe down the 
breast only faint. 
VaRIETIES.—A white variety occurred in 
Norfolk in 1848. 
Oxfordshire in which all the feathers were 


One is recorded from 


more or less marked with large brown spots. 
Mr. Bond has one, of which a figure is 
given upon the plate :—‘t The forehead and 
cheeks white, crown of head and throat 
pale bluish ash, wings and tail white, 
slightly tinged with ash; back, breast, and 
sides lemon colour, belly white, legs and 
bill light blue. Obtained in Gloucester- 
shire.’”—F. B. 


Note.—The ordinary note of the Blue 
Tit may be likened to the syllables ‘ tzee, 
tzee, tzit, tzee,’’ but is varied according to 
the wishes of the bird for call, or alarm. It 
has no song. 

Flight.—The flight of this species is 
rather weak, and if continued for long dis- 
tances becomes undulating. 


Migration.—The Blue Tit is a regular 
resident in this country. 
weather he leaves the woods and draws 
nearer to the habitation of man. 


During severe 


Food.—tThis consists of all kinds of 
small insects, spiders, grubs, fruits and soft 
seeds, such as peas. In the search for 
insects its actions are more like those of a 
mouse than a bird, running and twisting in 
all kinds of postures over branches, generally 
over hedgerowsand youngtrees. Sometimes 
they resort to low growing plants, and 
clinging to their slender stems make the tops 
bend almost to the ground, but the Blue Tit 
does not quit his hold till every part has 
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been examined. They may frequently be 
found about gooseberry and other bushes 
in spring, and may even be seen picking off 
the buds, but in all probability only those 
buds which contain insects of some sort. 
During the breeding season they are 
particularly ravenous on account of their 
numerous families, and destroy large 
It 


calculated from actual observation that a 


quantities of caterpillars. has been 
single pair with a brood of young ones will 
destroy from six to seven hundred caterpil- 
lars in the course of a single day. They are 
very fond of suet and fat meats, and will 
always come in severe weather to places 
where it is usual to feed them. 

In CONFINEMENT it is a pugnaceous little 
bird, though capable of being tamed and 
It has been kept 
to fly about a room, and even allowed to go 


becoming very familiar. 


out of doors, and it always returned on its 
own accord. Its food should consist of 
German paste, crumbs, hard-boiled egg, 
and a liberal supply of fat meat, especially 
during cold weather. 


Habitat.—This bird is tound common- 
ly in woods, hedgerows, plantations, and 
gardens throughout the British Isles. 


ABROAD.—Nearly everywhere throughout 
Europe, and in parts of Asia. 


Nest.—The nest is placed ina hole in 
a wall or tree, and is composed of moss, 
many feathers, and a little hair. I have 
had the nest built in a hollow hedge-stake, 
and Hewitson found one built in the hollow 
root of an old stump. Many instances are 
also on record of their having built under 
inverted flower-pots; in bottles, one of 
which had the neck only one inch in diame- 
ter and fifteen inches deep; and in various 
other utensils which happened to come in 
their way. The nest of this bird has also 
been found inside a solid piece of wood, 
having been built ina hole and the entrance 
to the cavity having grown up. The parent 
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birds fight desperately in defence of their | great general resemblance to a small Hlaph- 


home, hissing and biting if the hand be 
introduced, or the place in any way invaded. 
A case is reported (Science Gossip, Feb- 
ruary, 1879), of a pair of Blue Tits lining a 


Blackbird’s nest with soft material and lay- | 


ing seven eggs in it. Two cases are also 
reported (S.G., March 1879), of the Blue 
Tit building in old bee hives. 


Eiggs.—The number of eggs vary from 
six to ten, but sometimes as many as twelve 
or fifteen, and even up to eighteen have 
been found in one nest. Probably when 
so many are laid in onenest theyare by more 
than one female bird. They are pinkish 
white, (the pink tint leaving them when 
blown), spotted, generally most at the large 
end, and forming a zone, with brick red 
spots of largish size. They are not unlike 
some varieties of the Willow Warbler, but 
are generally rather larger and more dumpy 
looking. 


VARIETIES.—Occasionally white. 


NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. Exuis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 


Family BEMBIDIIDZE. 


The family BEmBIDIID# is distinguished 
from all the other British Geodephaga by 
having the last joint of the palpi sharp and 
needle-shaped, while the last but one is 
thickened. The British species comprised 
in five genera, Limnewm, Cillenwm, Tachys, 
Bembidium, and Tachypus, are all of small 
size, usually from 1} to 2% lines in length, 
and with the exception of the genus Bembi- 
dium, the genera do not contain many 
species. 

One of these genera (Zuchypus) is dis- 
tinguished by the two species possessing a 


rus, having very prominent eyes, and the 
elytra have patches of pubescence which 
give them a variegated appearance. 

The two genera Limneum and Tachys are 
distinguished by having no scutillary stria ; 
the species of the genus Zuchys are very 
small, 1 to 1} lines, while the single species 
of the genus Limneum measures 2 lines in 
length. 

Of the remaining two genera the single 
species of Cillenww is distinguished from all 
the species of the genus Bembidium by the 
elytra being yellowish brown in colour, 
much elongate, and with the sides perfectly 
parallel. None of the genus Bembidium 
have the sides of the elytra quite parallel. 


LIMNEUM. 

L. nigropiceum, not a very common species, 
is pitchy in colour; the antenna, palpi and 
legs are dirty red; the elytra are nearly 
square, and have the strize near the suture 
very deep. Length, 2 lines. 


CILLENUM. 

C. laterale, Head and thorax bronze- 
green, the thorax much narrowed behind, 
with the posterior angles sharp. Length, 
2 lines. This species, which seems to be 
not very widely distributed, occurs in our 
district in clayey places on the shore, near 
the mouth of fresh water streams. Its 
colour so resembles the tenacious clay 
among which it is found that it is with 
difficulty recognised. 

TACHYS. 

Upper side reddish yellow; thorax with 
sharp posterior angles. Elytra with four 
distinct striz. Length 1} lines... 7. Focki. 

Upper side pitchy ; thorax without sharp 
posterior angles. Elytra with two distinct 
strie. Length 2 lines......... Tf, bistriatus. 

Head and thorax pitchy; elytra light 
yellow, with a dark spot at the scutellum, 
and another on the suture near the apex; 
thorax without sharp posterior angles.... 

T, scutellaris. 
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T. Focki is scarce; the other species are 
’ rather local. Ihave never met with any of 
the species. 
TACHYPUS. 

T. pallipes. Eyes only slightly prominent ; 
general colour coppery or greenish; first 
joint of the antennz greenish. Length 23 
lines. 

T. flavipes. Eyes very prominent, extend- 
ing beyond the sides of the thorax; colour 
as T pallipes ; first joint of antenne yellow. 
Length, 2 lines. 

Both species are fairly distributed in 
damp places, although the smaller species 
fT. flavipes, is perhaps the one which occurs 
most abundantly. 


REPUTED BRITISH BUTTER. 


FLIES. 
By JouHn E. Rosson. 
Calimorpha Hera. 


Since the appearance of the article on 
this subject I have had several communica- 
tions from interested correspondents. The 
most important is from Mr. G. C. Bignell 
respecting the specimen of this insect taken 
by the late Mr. D’Orville. Mr. Bignell 
says, ‘‘ The C. Hera, mentioned at page 259, 
taken at Alphington by the the late Mr. 
D’Orville, was without doubt imported as a 
larva or pupa. Mr. Ds. garden, where it 
was captured, adjoins a very extensive 
nursery, and the proprietors are always 
importing a quantity of roots, bulbs, &c, in 
moss. In conversation with Mr. D. in his 
garden one day, he mentioned the captureto 
me, and remarked that trere was no doubt 
that it wasimported inthe waystated above.” 

It thus appears that the solitary example 
of which an authentic record exists, and in 
‘consequence of the capture of which the 
species was admitted to the British lists, 
‘ was considered by itscaptors to have been 
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imported as stated above.. I confess to 
having felt myself rather presumptuous in 
proposing to place in the reputed list, an 
insect that so careful a man as the late 
Henry Doubleday hadconsidered sufficiently 
authenticated to be included in the supple- 
mentary list to his catalogue, issued a few 
years ago, and I am well satisfied to have 
this conclusive testimony. 

Mr. Moseley has also sent me a resume 
of the article of the the Rev. F.O. Morris, in 
which “he fully established the claim of this 
splendid insect to be a British species.” 
The best part of the article is its witty title 
—‘‘See the conquering HERA comes.” It 
does not in any way attempt to prove that 
the natural productions of the Channel 
Islands ought to be incorporated with those 
of the British Fauna; but assuming that 
Channel Island plants and shells are rightly 
considered to be British, he argues from 
these false premises that therefore the whole 
natural productions ought to be dealt with 
in the same way. The whole article shows, 
in My opinion, an utter want of comprehen- 
sion of the real question at issue. Whether 
C. Hera has a claim to be considered British 
is a matter of very small consequence; but 
it is of the greatest possible importance 
whether the productions of a distant, out- 
lying portion of any territory should neces- 
sarily be incorporated with those of the 
Some of our readers may 
remember a song which tells why Guy 
Fawkes did not cross the river by Vauxhall 
Bridge, it not being built till afterwards ; 
and it would therefore be unfair to say the — 
Reverend author should have read the in- 
troduction to Dr. Staudinger’s Catalogue of 
Lepidoptera:. but the first sentence is so 
full of force that we quote it here :— 

“C’est une erreur, conduisant méme a 
des consequences absolument fausses, de 
prendre les limites de la géographie poli- 
tique pour cadre on veut considérer uncer _ 
tain ensemble en histoire naturelle,” 


other portion. 
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Mr. Morris’s article in brief just amounts 
to this. The plants and shells of the 
Channel Islands are considered to be 
British by the Botanists and Conchologists 
of our country. That it cannot be right 
for one class of productions to be included 
and another excluded. That it is no- 
where settled by satisfactory authority 
that the insects of the Channel Islands 
are not be considered British. 
That there is no other instance of the pro- 
ductions of one part of a country being con- 
sidered as belonging to that country, while 
those of another part are not. He also asks 
whether Guernsey or Shetland is furthest 
from the British coast. It is rather like 
flogging a dead horse to reply to this, but 
as the question of Channel Island pro- 
ductions has more thon once been brought 
under notice, by the younger readers of the 
Y.N., it may be as welltodo so. The plants 
of the Channel Islands are not recognized 
as British by any Botanists that I know. 
The names of those not occuring in Britain 
are included in the London Catalogue of 
British Plants, but they are~- carefully 
marked ‘C” so that no one shall be mis- 
led by thisinclusion. Of the shells I cannot 
speak. 


to 


If there is any importance in the 
political question, the entire Fauna and 
Flora should be considered as belonging to 
the Channel Islands. When William the 
First conquered this conntry he was Duke 
of Normandy, and the Channel Islands 
were part of his domain. When the other 
French possessions were lost to the crown, 
these islands alone were retained, and as the 
only remaining portion of the conquering 
nationality, they may rather claim that 
Britain and its productions belong to them, 
rather than that they belong to us. Does 
not the mere statement of this fact show 
how absurd it is to limit natural pro- 
ductions by the limits of political geo- 
graphy? But if both plants and shells are 
so included by those who study them, the 


———$<—$—$—_$ 
Fe er en 


real question should be, are they properly 
so included; not, must others be therefore 
included. The argument as to this point 
cannot be repeated here, and readers must 
refer to last volume for it. To my mind it 
is very decisive that they oughi not to be so 
included; and while there is no better evi- 
dence of the occurrence of C. Hera in Britain 
than that of Mr. D’Orville’s specimen, I 
trust my readers will agree with me in 
placing the species among the Reputed 
British Lepidoptera. 


PRESERVING FUNGI. 


A correspondent asks how Fungi should 
be preserved, and as the present season is 
that in which they most abound, it is as 
Yet 
we must confess we have scarcely any 


well to give the information at once. 


knowledge on the subject ourselves, our own 
smattering being much exceeded in an article 
by W. -G..Smith, Esq., F.L.S., in Science 
Gossip for 1872, page 103. To this we must 
refer those readers who desire fuller part- 
iculars than we give below, and to this 
also we must acknowledge our own obligation 
for much of what is to follow. 


Everyone knows that the common mush- 
room, perhaps our best known fungus, is to 
be found most abundantiy in warm damp 
It is an ill wind that blows good 
to no one, and when corn is sprouting in 
the stook, the mushroom gatherer is making 
But mushrooms may be 
artificially produced at any season, if the 
conditions required can be obtained. So 
other Fungi may at times be found at: 
periods that are not their usual time of 


seasons. 


his harvest. 


appearing, and the entire crop may in one 


year be over a month or two earlier than 
usual, or another may not be 
obtainable tilla month or two later. Mr. 
Smith says ‘I have known the Fungus: 


in 
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harvest quite over by the end of August, 
and I have also known it not comein before 
December; it depends entirely upon a 
certain amount of atmospheric heat and 
moisture. A damp summer and stormy 
August will produce the crop at the 
beginning of September, but a dry autumn 
without much rain till November, will delay 
the Fungus-crop till Christmas.” 

Every one who has collected Fungi 
knows how rapidly many of them dissolve 
into a nasty treacly liquid. The edible 
mushroom is only fit for food a comparitively 
few hours after it is gathered, and other 
species edible or otherwise are equally or 
even morerapid in changing. Itis therefore 
necessary in attempting to preserve them, 
that whatever has to be done, be done at 
once. To collect a large nuinber and leave 
them till next day to be attended to, will 
only give you your labour for your trouble 
—you will get no specimens. The first 
thing to be done with fleshy Fungi is to get 
They 
should be laid ina dry place, where there 
is a current of dry air if possible, for 
several hours, according to the size and 
fleshiness of the specimen. When they 
appear thoroughly dry they should be 
removed, and placed between sheets of 
botanical drying paper, with at first a very 
slight pressure, gradually increased, exactly 
as is done in drying botanical specimens, 
except that the paper must be changed 
much more frequently, especially at first. 
If you are preparing a number of specimens 
at one time, it will be quite a good plan 
after you have got once through them, to be- 
gin at once and change the papers, taking 
special care that all you use shall be 
thoroughly dry. If this is not done they 
will mould or spoil. Mr.Smith recommends, 
‘when the plants are half dry, to take them 
out of the paper and put them in dry air, 
orina sunny place for a short time (the 


from them the superfluous moisture. 


length of time being determined by 
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experience, and the nature of the species), 
to part with more of their moisture.” 

In collecting Fungi, as in everything else, 
it will be necessary, if you wish to have any 
knowledge of what you are doing, that you 
take special care to have your specimens so 
preserved that those parts on which the 
determination of species depend can be 
readily examined. The lepidopterist often 
pulls off a refractory leg from his insect, 
knowing it is not needed to make out the 
the collector of caddis-flies is as 
careful of legs as wings, for he knows that 
generic and specific characters are often in 
these organs: so the fungologist must know 
what parts of his specimen are needed for 


name ; 


its determination, and preserve those most 
carefully. The connection between the gills 
and the stem is of first importance; the 
rings that are found on the stems of certain 
species must be carefully preserved; and 
when possible specimens of various stages 
of growth are desirable. The spores of 
Fungi must also be obtained and preserved 
by those who wish to study them. Mr. 
Smith recommends that for obtaining the 
spores the specimens be placed in a small 
empty phial, with a paper collar slipped 
over the stalk, on which the spores are to be 
deposited. This collar should be larger 
than the head of the Fungus to be operated 
on, a hole should be cut in the centre the 
size of the stem, and then when placed in 
the phial, the spores will fall with certainty 
onthe paper. To fix the spores on paper 
Mr. Smith washes it with thin gum- 
arabic, which he allows to get perfectly dry 
before placing the spores upon it; they are 
then deposited on the gummed surface, and 
breathing gently upon them will suffice to 
fix them. As the spores are needed for 
microscopical examination, the size of the 
paper on which they are thus gummed 
should be made convenient for use in the 
collector’s microscope, 

Besides preserving the perfect specimeng 
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in. various stages of growth, and the ripened 
spores, it is desirable to have sections both 
of the young and mature plant, carefully 
cut out of the centre, and dried and pre- 
pared in the same way as already described. 
To cut a section will. require considerable 
care, and we can only say to those who 
don't succeed at first, ‘‘ Try, try, try again.” 

Various other matters require to be con- 
sidered, and much additional knowledge is 
required; but our limits will not permit us 
to give or extract much more, and we must 
try very briefly to say what more we deem 
essential for a beginner, referring all others 
to the article already named in Science 
Gossip. 

Some of your Fungi are sure to be infested 
with larve when you gather them. These 
may generally be got rid of in softer speci- 
mens by a few drops of oil of turpentine; 
harder or more woody species Mr. Smith 
recommends to be placed in an oven, where 
the heat is not great enough to destroy the 
specimen, but still enough to drive them 
out of their holes. 

Specimens may be mounted and labelled 
much as is done with ordinary botanical 
specimens. At least two examples should 
be oneach sheet, one to show the underside, 
so as to display the gills or tubes; another 
to show the upperside, the pileus and its 
characteristics. Young specimens should 
be mounted in the same way on the same 
sheet, and also the sections, and each 
should have most copious labels and notes 
attached. The spores can be secured ina 
small envelope also gummed to the sheet. 
Mr. Smith prefers all his specimens free, 
and places each in a separate envelope 
which is gummed to the sheet. Perhaps 
this is the best way for their preservation. 
It will be found that mites attack even the 
most poisonous kinds, and it will be well to 
wash them with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. We have used this dissolved in 
spirits of wine. Mr, Smith recommends 


oil of turpentine, and he knows better than 
we do; pyroligneous naptha has also been 
recommended. 

In conclusion, we would say in the words 
of the gentleman, to whom this paper is so 
much indebted, ‘It is better to laboriously 
make out twenty species and know them in 
all their aspects for certain, than to amass 
imperfect materials of two thousand without 
any sound botanical knowledge. If the 
former course is pursued, the study of 
Fungi will prove a never-failing source of 
pleasure to the mind and of health to the 
body.” 


POSTAL CLUBS. 


We have received several letters upon 
this subject, allin favour of our proposal. 
We have not space at our disposal to print 
all of them, but the following may be taken 
as a sample :— 

“143, Smithdown Lane, 


‘ Liverpool. 
'' Dear Sir, 


‘“‘T have read with great interest your 
“article on Postal Clubs, and think that 
‘itis one of the happiest thoughts that 
‘could beput forward. Ifthe matter was 
‘well arranged (which it could be) every- 
“thing ought to go smoothly, and it would 
‘be a mutual advantage to all the 
‘members. I especially like the idea 
‘for naming the insects and exhibiting 
“ rarities. 

“Tf one is got up for Lepidopterists, I 
‘should be very glad to join, and will 
‘willingly help in the expense of starting 
“it. Should it be begun I have no doubt 
“ T shall hear from you. 

‘Yours truly, 
J. N. PIERcE.” 


One would like a club for Lepidoptera, 
another for Coleoptera, a third for all the 
‘neglected orders.’ ‘We do not propose to 


_afair average. 
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start any club with a less number than six 
members who will go in either for one 
particular order of insects, or for the 
neglected orderscollectively. Wetherefore 
wait another month before we take any 
action in the matter, and hope then to be 
able to announce that the required number 
of members has been obtained to start clubs 
for Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, and the 
neglected orders. 


THE “YOUNG NATURALIST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


COLEOPTERA. Plate 9. 

The plate issued this month represents 
ten species of Lamellicorni Coleoptera as 
follows :— 

Lucanus cervus (the Stag beetle). This is 
the largest British beetle, and is a common 
insect in the South of England. Specimens 
vary greatly in size, but the one figured is 
The sexes differ so greatly 


_ it has been thought necessary to figure both 
_ male and female. 


Melolontha vulgaris (Cockchafer).—This is 
_ also a common species, too common some- 
times, for the larvze cause considerable 
damage to the roots of growing crops, they 


| are fat whitish grubs, leaden colour at the 
‘tail end, and are frequently found while 
digging in gardens. The perfect insect may 


be found through the summer, flying about 
oak and other trees. The plates at the end 
| of the antennz are smaller in the female. 

i 


Rhizotrogus solstitialis (June bug.)—Com- 
mon in the south, and sufficiently distinct. 

Dorcus parallelopipedus —This species is 
unlike any other found in Britain. The 
figure is that of a male, the female differs 
jin having the head narrower and the man- 
dible smaller. 


Sinodendron cylindricum.— The female 
differs in being without the projections in 
front. A common beetle, we have found it 
abundantly in the rotten wood of a decaying 
aah tree. 

Phyllopertha horticola—This species is 
found upon the flowers of the roses in May 
and June. This and the next have a general 
resemblance to each other, but horticola is 
less, the wing cases more strongly ribbed, 
and the dark green of the thorax extends to 
the scutellum, which is not always the 
case in Frischit but this species has the 
extreme sideJmargins of the thorax yellowish 
brown. There is a black variety of horticola, 


but itis very rare; it has been taken at 
Wallasey, by Mr. Wilding. 


Anomala Frischtt.—Not very uncommon 
on coast sand banks. It has been abundant 
this year at Hartlepool. 

Trichius fasciatus.—This is a very beauti- 
ful and distinct species, and not uncommon 
in some districts. Its downy appearance 
and colour gives it somewhat the look of a 
bee, which seems to be a case of mimicry. 

Serica brunnea.—Quite distinct from any 
other species of LAMELLICORNIA. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
BIRDS. 


GoLp Crest.—Mrs. Battersby, Rathowen, 
Ireland, informs us she has found nests of 
this bird with as many as nine eggs, which 
appears to be an unusually large number, | 
for Mr. Bond, who has great experience 
says he never saw one with more than 
seven. Mrs. Battersby also sent us a 
beautiful coloured drawing of the nest of 
this bird, which we would have been glad 
to use for our plate had we not received a 
nest, and preferred to draw direct from 
nature, 

Nest OF THE DARTFORD WARBLER.— 
Since the account of this species appeared 
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Mr. F. Bond, F.Z.S., has very kindly sent 
me a nest taken about 1877, in Surrey. It 
is composed almost entirely, if not al- 
together, of stems and flower heads of Aria 
flexuosa; very few blades are used, and the 
coarser stems are outside, with finer stems 
and flowers principally used asa lining. A 
figure of this nest is given upon the plate.— 
Ss. L. MOSLEY. 


INSECTS. 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

THE CLOUDED YELLOW AT HARTLEPOOL. 
—A specimen of this butterfly was cap- 
tured by Mr. J. J. Cambridge, on Saturday 
the 27th, at the mouth of Crimdon Dene, 
some three miles northward from here. It 
is rarely indeed that the species occurs here, 
and in my collecting of over twenty-five 
years I have never seen it, except during the 
great Edusa year, 1877.—JOHN E. Rosson, 
29th Oct., 1883. 

THE DovusBLEDAY COLLECTION.—A depu- 
tation of twenty-two members of the Hag- 
gerston Entomological Society lately visited 
the Bethnal Green Museum, for the purpose 
of inspecting the Entomological collection 
of the late Mr. Doubleday, and were most 
courteously received by the gentlemen in 
charge. They spent three hours in looking 
at the varied and extensive collection, and 
departed highly pleased with the evident 
tokens of care and attention the collection 
has received while at Bethnal Green.— 
R. G. BERRY, Secretary. 


COLEOPTERA. 

ApHopius ATER.— Whilst walking through 
a field where our men were digging potatoes 
on October Ist, my attention was called to 
a number of black objects which had buried 
themselves into almost every potato turned 
up. On examination I found that they 
were imagines of the beetle Aphodius ater 
which had eaten a small hole into almost 
every one of the vegetables, where it re- 
mained partly buried and quite torpid. The 
insect was abundant on a piece of ground 
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about twenty yards square, where in the 
early spring a quantity of house and garden 
refuse had been deposited. Outside this 
area the beetle was not found: I do not 
know if this has been observed before, but 
Iam well aware that where it occurred the 
potatoes were entirely spoilt by its small 
holes.—Ww. P. ELtis, Enfield. 


LIFE OF A 
YORKSHIRE NATURALIST. 


With this issue of the Young Naturalist we 
have pleasure in presenting our readers 
with an extra plate giving a portrait of the 
late James Varley, which will serve as a 
frontispiece to the volume. It is from the 
photograph of him mentioned on page 200, 
taken at Brampton during his visit to Cum- 
berland. The owlets in the picture will be 


found referred to at the same place. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. l. Mosuey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


J.J.H.—Your beetle is Pedevyus viparius. 

R.G.B.—Let us have your communications 
by the 25th of each month if possible, to 
ensure insertion. 


EXCHANGE. 

I will exchange. a few copies of my 
‘Varieties of British Lepidoptera” for 
other works on any branch of Natural His- 
tory, new, or second-hand if in good con- 
dition.—S. L. Mostry, Huddersfield. 

DuPLicaTES.—Ruvea, Polyodon, Basilinea, 
Strigilis, Litervosa, Furuncula, 
Festiva, Atomavia, Fluctuata. DESIDERATA— 
Castvensis, Rumicis, Hepatica, Popularis, His- 
pida, Gemina, Trilinea, Blanda, Exclamationis, 
Corticea, Fanthina, Interjecta, Orbona, Bella, 
Munda, Cruda,and numerous other species. 
—J.T. RopGers, 312, Chadderton Road, 
Oldham. 
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ee a Address, hi. Ort care wa: the Ei Ors. 


BOTANICAL LABELS. 


- Price Five Shillings. : 
ee Davin Boave, § St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar § *quare, £04 or post free, 1 
Jompiler—Joun E. ROBSON; 15, ae. Hartlepool. ae : 


ae rinted a by G, Pearson, 24, High Sia. Hartleganls s; and aba Messrs 
; eo & Co, Bolt Court, 151, oS Street, cee BCs eS 
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Varncg/ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“THE NATURALIST: dis 
Journal of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, and General Field Club Record. 
Edited by.C. P. Horxrex, F L.S., and G. T. Porrirt, F.L.8. Monthly, price 


Ad., or 4s. per annum (in advance). 


Containing Original ee on Natural History subjects; Papers read at — 
Meetings of Natural History Societies and Field Clubs; Reports of Meetings ~*~ 


and Excursions; Notes and Queries; Exchanges; Diary of Meetings, &c. 
The Volume commences Augustin each year; Vol. [X commenced August> 
1883. Post Free of B. Brown, ~ Publisher, Huddersfield. 3 
“FEUILLE DES JEUNES NATURALISTES,” : 


Published on the 1st of each month. Subscription, 4 francs per annum. 


Address—M. Aprigen Doiirus, 53, Rue fierre-Charron, Paris; or M. Aue. 
SIEGLE, 110, Leadenhall Street, London, £.C. 


BRITISH BIRDS: THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 


Part 23 now ready in the following Edition :— 
Superior Edition with 4 beautiful hand-coloured plates of Birds and Eggs, 2/- 
post free. Birds or Eggs of the above separate }/- post free. | 


Cheap Ldition with 4 plates, hand-coloured 1 I: -. Birds or Kiggs of ditto separate 6d. 


HANDSOME 
M AT OG AIN-Y CABINET, 


40 DRAWERS, 
OAK, WITH DEAL BOTTOMS AND CORKED. 
Liz Apply: to S--.- MOSLEY. 


BOTANICAL= LABELS; 


A series of Botanical Labels with scientific and Englisch names, habitat &c., and blanks for 
locality, date, and collector’s name, arrange according to the London Catalogue of British 
Plants, and to suit the manuals of Babington and Hooker, with labels forall recent discoveries —__ 
to date of Publication, ballast casuals &c.,&c. Price Live Shillings. 2 an 

London: Dayip Boauz, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar €quare, E.C.; or post free, from — : 
JoHN E. Rozsoy, 15, Northgate, Suse a 


Printed by G. Pearson, 24, High Street, Sriveilegoal 3 and published by Messrs. JoHN 
Kempster & Go., Bolt Court, 151, Fleet Street, London; E.C. = 
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